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MOST    IMPORTAS^T    DISCOVERY    IN    IPIK. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern  time  has 
been  made  by 

MESSRS.    BIDDULPH    S<,    CO. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  "  Black  Writing  Ink"  which  xoill  not 
corrode  steel  or  other  pens.  Hitherto  all  attempts  have  failed  to 
eifect  this  great  desideratum.  Besides  the  advantages  offered 
in  its  non-corrosive  qualities,  it  is  highly  valuable  in  another 
and  most  important  respect — the  permanency  of  its  colour — 
which  like  the  indigo  ink  of  China,  it  will  retain  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  chemical  tests  better 
than  all  inks  now  in  use ;  consequently,  it  will  be  invaluable 
where  length  of  time  for  preserving  documents  is  required.  All 
other  inks  owe  their  blackness  to  the  antagonistic  principle  of 
iron  and  gall,  but  while  the  contest  for  a  period  renews,  it 
ultimately  destroys  both  ingredients,  leaving  the  liquid 
colourless.     This 

'GRAPHIC      ink' 

Formed  by  the  union  of  homogeneous  ingredients,  incurs  no 
such  risk.  It  is  the  only  known  Black  Ink  v/hich  does  not 
corrode  steel  pens,  or  get  thick  in  the  bottle.  It  tlows  from 
the  pen  with  greater  facility  than  the  ordinary  inks,  dries 
almost  immediately,  writes  black  on  the  instant,  and  never 
changes  its  colour. 

BIDDULPH  &  Co.,  Ink  Merchants,  Mc  Lean's  Buildings, 
New  Street  Square,  Shoe  Lane,  London. 

Sole   Agents:    Messrs.    WILLIAMS,    COOPERS,    &    Co., 
"Wholesale  Stationers,  West  Smithfield  London. 

Sold  by  all  Stationers  in  Bottles  larger  than  the  usual  size  at 
Id.,  2d.,  3d.,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.,  2s.,  4s.,  6s.,  each. 

*^*     This  Ink  is  especially  adapted  for  exportation  as  it  is 
not  affected  by  climate. 
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FEOM  THE  PEASANTRY  TO  THE 
PEERAGE. 


PART  XX. 


WHITBELL — THISTLE    FARM. 


From  kitchen  to  attic,  the  farm  house  at  Thistle 
farm  had  undergone  a  thorough  cleansing,  for 
the  reception  of  Helen,  who  was  expected  at 
any  moment  in  the  coming  hour.  There  was 
yet  much  to  be  done  before  everything  was  set 

VOL.    III.  B 
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in  its  allotted  place.  The  house  servants  at  the 
farm  were  very  busy  indeed  that  morning. 

Mrs.  Doveton  bustled  about,  rendering  every 
assistance,  and  Ptalpli  Broadsides,  the  cowherd, 
was  engaged  as  an  extra  hand,  to  expedite  the 
arrangements. 

Mrs.  Doveton. — ''Look  alive,  Mary,  or  we 
shall  never  get  done  in  time.  Ralph  must  assist 
you  to  lay  the  carpet,  and  bring  the  furniture 
in,  and  set  everything  in  its  proper  place.  Let 
me  see  how  active  you  can  be,  while  I  go  and 
bring  some  fresh  flowers. 

Mrs.  Doveton  left  the  room,  and  Ralph  and 
Mary  set  to  with  a  will  to  get  the  room  settled 
by  the  time  Mrs.  Doveton  returned. 

Mary. — "  Now,  Ralph,  you  weasel-eyed  mon- 
ster, put  that  table  straight.  There,  that'll  do, 
ugly;  don't  stand  starin'  so." 

Ralph,  who  had  a  mortal  hatred  against 
wrangling  with  womankind,  said  gently : 

"What  shall  I  do,  Mary?" 

Mary. — "  Sit  down  in  that  arm-chair,  an' 
look  at  me,   au'  learn   to  do   things,  an'  talk 
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suthin*.  But  I  forgot — that's  out  o'  your 
power." 

Ralph  mechanically  grasped  the  cuffs  of  his 
smock  frock,  raised  himself  up  as  high  as  he 
could  stretch,  looked  Mary  full  in  the  face,  and 
with  desperate  resolution  answered : 

"  No,  it  bean't." 

Mary  let  fall  the  duster  in  her  amazement, 
and  staring  at  him  with  a  glance  of  incredulity, 
screamed : 

"Eh!  what— did— you— say?" 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  had  given  him 
courage,  and  he  boldly  reiterated : 

''No,  it  bean't!" 

Mary.— "There!  I  declare!  What  next? 
Well,  if  it  be  in  your  power  to  talk,  you're  pre- 
cious stingy  of  it.  I  never  hear  you  speak  a 
word,  I'm  sure." 

Ralph  (smiling). — No;  'cause  when  I  sees 
you  I  thinks." 

Mary. — "  An'  pray  what  do  you  think  when 
you  sees  I?" 

Ralph  (still  smiling). — Why,  think  as  how 
B  2 
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I  loves  you  ever  so   much,  an'  I  fancies  what  a 
nice  wife  you'd  make  I." 

Marv. — "Wife!  your  wife!  You're  getting 
hi'  notions,  I  think." 

Ralph. — "Hi'  notions!  That's  it;  you 
womankind  allers  looks  to  faces,  as  if  they  wor 
everything,  an'  if  I  opens  my  mouth  to  speak 
civil  to  'ee  loike,  thee  snubs  I.  Mary,  do  'ee 
see  this  time-piece?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  from  his  watch- fob  a 
large,  old-fashioned  English  watch. 

Mary. — "Yes,  ifc's  big  enough;  an'  what 
then?" 

Ralph.—"  What  do  'ee  think  on't?" 

Mary. — "Why,  I  think  it's  as  ugly  as  you 
be." 

Ralph. — "Yes,  it  be  plain  to  look  at,  sure 
enough,  but  it's  good  un  for  all  that.  Mary,'* 
he  spoke  seriously,  "  it  ain't  lost  a  moment  these 
six  months.  The  works  are  true,  an'  reg'lar, 
and  better  than  many  as  ha'  gotten  a  gold  cover 
all  marked  wi'  flowers." 

Mary.— "Well,  an'  what  then?" 
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Ralph. — "Nowt;  only  it  bean' t  the  cover, 
nor  the  face;  it  be  the  good  works,  the  true 
faith  keepin',  as  is  valeyablest.  An'  now  I've 
said  it,  I  be  bold,  'cause  I  loves  you,  Mary,  tho' 
my  face  be  plain,  an'  my  speech  wants  shapin'. 
Mother  says  you  be  good,  smart  young  woman, 
an'  she  doesn't  know  any  lass  i'  the  village  she 
likes  better." 

Mary. — "Well,  I  de — clare,  as  Sam  says! 
You've  almost  took  away  my  breath.  I  never 
thought  thee  wor  so  sensible.  I  always  liked 
thee,  only  you  seemed  so  sheepish." 

Ralph  (overjoyed). — "Did  'ee?  Bless  thee,  it 
wor  all  love.  Love's  garments  be  wrought  o' 
bashfulness,  an'  now  we  are  broken  the  ice,  we'll 
do  everything  reg'lar  like.  I'll  court  'ee,  take 
'ee  to  church,  marry  thee,  an'  give  thee  my  own 
mother  for  parent ;  an'  then,  Mary,  thee  an'  I'll 
be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broadsides.  Won't  that  be 
doughey  ?" 

Mary. — "  So  we  shall;  I  never  wor  so  sur- 
prised, nor  yet  so  pleased !     Missus  Broadsides ! 

B  5 
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It  be   a   pretty  name.      Don't    'ee  think    so, 
Kalph?' 

Ealph  (in  extacies). — "  Bless  'ee,  I  thinks 
everything  pretty  as  thee  thinks  so."  And 
without  more  to  do  he  placed  his  arm  round  her 
neck  and  kissed  her.  "  Bless  *ee,  I  do.  The 
ice  be  broken  now;  gi'  us  another."  He  kissed 
her  again.     *'  Oh,  law !" 

Mary. — ''  Dont  'ee,  Ealph ;  you'll  rumple  my 
cap.  There!  run  away,  and  make  yourself 
smart.  Miss  Helen  will  be  here  directly.  I 
ha'  gotten  lots  to  do  afore  she  comes,  so  I  ain't 
got  time  to  talk  to  'ee  now.  Mister  Broadsides." 

Ealph. — "  Mister  Broadsides,  ah !  ah !  Bless 
'ee,  bless  'ee,  Mary !"  and  snatching  another 
kiss,  he  ran  away,  saying,  ''  I  be  off,  I  be  off." 

Mary. — "  Them  precious  men;  what  a  change. 
I  allers  wor  partial  to  him,  but  he  seemed  so 
stupid,  so  dull  like,  that  I  thought  he  wor  down- 
right donkey,  and  now  I  find  him  sprightly  as  a 
young  colt.  He  only  wanted  cracking.  Glad  I 
tried.  If  I'd  ha'  known  kernel  wor  so  sweet, 
I'd  a  tried  to  crack  'un  long  ago.     Them  kisses 
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made  me  quite  'toxicated.  They  beats  elder- 
berry wine.  Here  comes  missus.  My !  ain't  I 
happy !" 


II. 


Mrs.  Doveton  entered  the  room  with  Paul, 
whom  she  had  brought  to  see  her  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  Helen.  Placing  the  nose- 
gay in  a  vase  upon  the  centre  of  the  table,  she 
said: 

''  There,  Paul,  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
room?     Do  you  think  it  will  do?" 

Paul  Doveton  looked  round  the  room,  and 
replied : 

"  Everything  is  good,  excellent;  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  better.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  into 
the  fields  again  to-day.  We'll  make  a  holiday 
in  honour  of  dear  Nell;  we'll  give  all  the  farm 
servants  a  treat,  and  let  them  have  a  hop  in  the 
meadow.     Sir  George  Winby  will  be  here,  and 
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my  lady,  so  the  letter  says.  I  don't  understand 
that  part  of  the  business;  but  I  daresay  Nell 
has  a  reason  of  her  own  for  inviting  them.  Don't 
ask  them  to  stay  and  dine.  .  I  shouldn't  mind 
my  Lady,  but  I  don't  like  that  bravo-looking  son 
of  hers.  There's  something  about  him  that  re- 
minds me  of  a  dagger  hidden  beneath  a  cloak, 
^vith  just  the  smallest  portion  of  the  point 
sticking  out  unknown  to  the  wearer.  In  fact, 
he  looks  as  if  he  carries  a  sting  that  contains 
poison.  I  wonder  what's  become  of  George  ;  we 
didn't  see  him  yesterday.  It  isn't  often  he  lets 
a  day  pass  without  giving  us  a  call.  Perhaps 
Nell  knows.  Has  Sam  come.  Mary,  call  him 
in." 

Sam  (outside). — "  I'm  here,  sir." 

Farmer. — ''  Come  in,  you  confounded  rascal. 
If  you  sir  me  again,  I'll— I'll  have  you  ploughed. 
Bur-rrh!     Do  you  hear,  Sam?" 

Sam. — "Yes,  sir — farmer — I  mean  farmer. 
It's  habit,  farmer." 

Farmer. — "  Not  an  agricultural  habit,  Sam. 
There's  nothing  in  the  word,  sir!     It  neither 
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smacks  of  beans,  bacon,  cows,  sheep,  cocks,  hens, 
turkeys,  nor  turnips.  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
word — Farmer!  everything  eatable  in  the  world 
passes  in  solid  review  before  the  imagination; 
everything  but  fish,  and  nobody  eats  fish,  except 
people  who  entertain  strong  notions  of  com- 
mitting suicide.  Go  and  ring  the  alarm  bell, 
collect  everybody,  from  everywhere,  belonging 
to  the  farm ;  tell  them  there's  to  be  a  grand 
holiday;  they  must  don  their  Suaday  smocks; 
let  them  kill  half  a  dozen  sheep;  give  them 
wood  enough  to  make  some  blazing  bonfires; 
roll  out  as  much  cyder  and  ale  as  will  make 
them  all  rationally  drunk;  and  give  them  to 
-Understand  thoroughly  that  any  man,  woman,  or 
child,  under  ninety,  that  is  found  upon  the 
premises  confoundedly  unhappy,  shall  be  put  in 
the  stocks.     Toddle!" 

Sam. — "  Yes,  sir — farmer.  I  beg  pardon,  I 
meant  farmer." 

And  with  an  air,  half  shame,  half  anger,  at 
his  own  want  of  sharpness,  Sam  left  the  room. 

Farmer "  Hang  the  fellow  I     I  think  sir  is 
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the  only  word  his  school  guide  ever  taught  him ; 
he  always  has  his  mouth  full  of  it.  Mary,  my 
dear,  I  feel  so  happy,  somehow.  I  hope  it  isn't 
the  sunshine  before  the  storm.  Our  dear  Nell 
is  coming  to  light  our  home  with  her  sunny 
presence,  and  we  shall  be  so — " 

As  he  spoke  the  front  bell  rung  loud  and  long. 
The  farmer  rau  to  the  window,  and  turning  round 
sharply,  with  a  large  smile  on  his  jolly  counten- 
ance, said : 

''  Here  she  is,  dame !  Come  along !  Let's  go 
out  and  meet  her;  come  along!" 

And  with  long,  sturdy  strides,  almost  pull- 
ing the  good  farm-wife  along  with  him,  he  went 
forth  to  welcome  Helen  back  to  the  home  from 
which  she  had  been  so  long  separated. 

Mary. — "  A  long  holiday !  My !  won't  we 
have  a  jolly  dance,  and  such  fun,  and  such  — 
Can't  Ealph  dance  the  clog  dance,  and  can't  I 
shuffle  a  jig.  My !  won't  ^\e  be  merry.  I 
wonder  how  Miss  Helen  will  like  my  new  cap? 
It's  the  new  style  the  ladies  wears  in  Lonnon. 
Missus  says  it's  a  prudigy.     I  don't  know  what 
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that  means,  but  I  suppose  it's  French  for  beau- 
tiful, 'cause  all  the  new  fashions  comes  from 
French.  Here  they  are;  don't  1  feel  queer. 
My!  ain't  Miss  Helen  nice!" 


III. 


They  entered — the  happy  father  and  mother, 
and  their  beautiful  child. 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "Bless  you,  my  darling!" 

Helen. — "  My  dear  mother." 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  Oh !  Paul,  is  she  not  beau- 
tiful?" 

Farmer. — "No!  she  beats  that.  Beauty 
hasn't  the  slightest  chance  alongside  of  her. 
Bless  and  love  you,  my  dear  little  Nellie !  You 
young  hussey !  you've  made  spring  tide  in  your 
old  father's  eyelids." 

Helen. — "  They  are  joy  tears,  father,  for  the 
return  of  your  saucy  Helen.  To  remain  in 
town  during  my  minority  was  a  difficult  task. 
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I  had  a  great  mind  several  times  to  run  away, 
and  corae  back  to  the  dear  old  farm.  Where  is 
George,  father?" 

Farmer. — "  We  have  not  seen  him  since  he 
went  to  London.  We  thought  you  might  know 
something  about  him." 

Helen. — "  No ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the 
night  of  the  ball.  When  he  left  us,  he  pro- 
mised to  call  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday.  I 
thought  that  urgent  business  had  suddenly  re- 
called him  to  Ashmavne.  I  wonder  where  he 
can  be?" 

Mrs.  Doveton.— " It's  very  strange.  He  may 
have  met  with  an  accident." 

Helen. — "  I  trust  not,  my  dear  mother.  I 
had  better  write  and  ask  his  Uncle  Mark  to 
make  enquiries  about  him.  He  put  up  at  the 
'  Crown  Hotel,'  in  Holborn." 

Mrs.  Doveton — "  You  have  sent  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Winby  an  invitation  to  meet  you  here 
to-day,  have  you  not,  love?" 

Helen. — ''Yes,  mother,  I  have.  You  must 
know  that  on  Monday  night,  at  Temple  House, 
Sir  George  Winby  made  me  a  proposal." 
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Farmer "Confound   his    impudence!      Of 

course  you  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder?" 

Helen. — "  No,  ray  dear  father.  For  private 
reasons,  I  promised  to  give  him  an  answer  in  a 
day  or  two,  hence  my  invitation  to  him  and  the 
Lady  Winby.  You  must  let  me  have  my  own 
way  this  time,  and  no  matter  what  you  see  or 
hear,  be  assured,  my  dear  parents,  I  will  not 
disappoint  your  expectations." 

Farmer.—*'  All  right,  my  dear  Nell,  we  have 
every  confidence  in  your  discretion." 

The  servant  entered,  and  announced  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Winby.  Her  ladyship  bad 
not  seen  Helen  Doveton  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "You  are  welcome,  my  Lady, 
and  you,  Sir  George." 

Lady  Winby. — "  Thank  you,  my  dear  madam. 
How  do  you  do.  Farmer  Doveton?" 

Farmer — "  Nicely,  thank  your  Ladyship. 
Well,  young  gentleaian,  haven't  you  got  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  old  farmer?" 

Sir  George.—"  The  brute  !"  "  My  mother's 
son  pays  respectful  homage  to  Farmer  Doveton. 
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Madam  Doveton,  your  slave.  Will  the  lovely 
Helen  permit  me  to  introduce  my  mother.  Lady 
Winby,  Miss  Helen  Doveton." 

Lady  Wlnby. — '*  Helen  Doveton !  Is  it  pos- 
sible ?  How  very  lovely !  My  dear  Helen, 
permit  me  to  imprint  a  mother's  kiss  upon  your 
fair  brow  !  Keport  is  feeble  in  praising  your 
loveliness.  Madam  Doveton,  you  have  cause  to 
be  proud  of  your  sweet  child !" 

Mrs.  Doveton.— "Tm  so  glad  you  like  her; 
everybody  likes  Nell." 

Helen. — "  Lady  Winby,  you  will  pardon  me 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  invitation  to  meet 
me  here?" 

Lady  Winby "  Liberty!  my  dear  child,  pray 

forget  it.  The  invitation  gave  me  great  plea- 
sure." 

Helen. — "  Has  your  son  spoken  to  you  of 
the  proposal  he  made  me  on  Monday  night?" 

Lady  Winby-—''  George?" 

Sir  George "  The  fact  is,  my  dear  madam, 

Miss  Doveton  did  not  give  me  a  definite  answer, 
and  until  I  was  certain — " 
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Lady  Winby. — ''Oh,  I  understand — I  see 
George.  What  says  the  fair  Helen?  Will  she 
accept  the  Dowager  Lady  Winby  for  her  second 
mother  ?" 

The  farmer  turned  sharply  round  to  his  wife, 
and  with  a  perplexed  look,  said : 

"Hilloa!  what  has  Nell  got  in  the  wind 
now?" 

Helen. — '*Yes,  my  dear  madam,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
your  son,  if  you  will  admit  one  so  humble  as 
myself  into  your  noble  family." 

Farmer.—"  The  devil!  I'll  forbid  the 
banns !" 

Mrs.  Doveton  looked  nervously  at  her  hus- 
band, and  said  in  an  undertone : 

"  What  can  she  mean  ?" 

Lady  Winby.— ^"  Admit  you,  my  dear  Helen, 
certainly!  I  shall  deem  myself  honoured. 
Your  loveliness  would  grace  the  palace  of  a 
prince.  My  dear  George,  why  do  you  not 
speak  your  thanks?" 

The  angry   blood   was   rushing    through  his 
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veins  like  fire.  Proposals  in  due  form,  before 
their  assembled  parents!  The  issue  was  not 
what  he  had  been  scheming  for.  The  village 
beauty  had  outwitted  him !  Veiling  his  anger 
as  best  he  could,  but  unable  to  repress  his  sar- 
casm, he  replied : 

"  The  surprise,  the  unexpected  pleasure,  that 
Miss  Doveton's  acceptance  of  my  proposal  has 
given  me  is  so  great,  and — her — condescension 
so  much  more  than  I  anticipated,  that  for  a 
moment  I  was  dumb."  He  knelt,  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "  Permit  me  upon 
bended  knees  to  tender  you  my  warmest — my 
most  grateful  thanks  for  the  distinguished  honor 
you  have  done  me.  Will  the  lovely  Helen  deign 
to  name  the  auspicious  day  that  will  make  me 
the  happiest  of  mortals,  and  herself — fair  crea- 
tion!— my  Lady  Winbyf^' 

Helen  understood  the  words  and  the  tone  of 
his  address  perfectly,  and  without  asking  him  to 
rise,  made  answer: 

"  The  ceremony  to  which  you  allude  may  be 
performed  in   the  chapel  of  Stinton  Hall — by 
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the  pastor  of  our  village  church  only ! — upon 
this  day  twelvemonths,  if,  at  the  expiration 
thereof,  Sir  George  Winby  deems  the  humble 
Helen  Doveton  worthy  the  honour  of  his  hand 
and  name." 

Sir  George  Winby,  who  had  never  knelt  so 
long  since  he  left  school,  beginning  to  feel  the 
cramp  in  his  leg,  stood  up  unsolicited. 

FarQier  Doveton  turned  to  his  wife  again,  and 
with  astonishment  depicted  on  every  lineament 
of  his  open,  honest  face,  said : 

"  Pork  and  pumpkins,  what's  the  girl  driving 
at?" 

Mrs.  Doveton,  as  much  troubled  as  the 
farmer,  replied : 

"  I  wish  George  would  pop  in." 
Sm  George  Winby. — ''  Twelve  months  is  a 
long  time  to  nurse   love's  longings,  and  ere  its 
expiration   you    may   alter  your  mind.      The 
human  heart  is  frail  and — " 

Helen. — "False!  I  will  remove  your  con- 
cern, my  anxious  lord,  by  giving  my  written 
promise."      Turning   to   Lady   Winby :    "  My 
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dear  madam,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  wit- 
nessing it?" 

Lady  Winby. — "Yes,  my  sweet  girl,  with 
pleasure." 

Helen  sat  down  at  the  table  and  opened  her 
old  writing  desk. 

Mrs.  Doveton,  then  quite  alarmed,  said  in  an 
undertone  to  her  husband : 

"Paul!  do  you  understand  all  this?" 

Paul  answered  very  uneasily : 

"Yes;  keep  quiet,  dame.  Nell's  gone  crazy! 
I  told  you  some  of  them  would  turn  her  head." 

Helen  stood  up,  walked  over  to  Lady  Winby, 
and  handing  her  the  sheet  of  paper,  said : 

"  Will  you  read  it,  madam,  and  affix  your 
signature  ?" 

Lady  Winby. — "Certainly,  Helen: — 

"  *  I  hereby  pledge  my  solemn  promise  to  give 
my  hand  in  marriage  to  Sir  George  Winby,  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Whitbell,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  months  from  this  date,  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  aforesaid  twelvemonths,  Sir 
George  Winby,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Whit- 
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bell,  still  deeming  me  worthy  of  an  alliance 
with  him,  claims  me  as  his  affianced  bride.  In 
proof  of  which  I  hereunto  affix  my  signature. 

"'Helen  Doveton.'" 

Lady  Winby.— "  This  is  quite  right.     Shall 
I  witness  it,  Sir  George?'^ 

Sir  George  Winby.— "  If  you  please, 
madam." 

Lady  Winby  signed  the  promise. 

Lady  Winby.— "Now,  Farmer,  if  you 
please?'^ 

Farmer.-." Eh !  what?    Helen?" 

Helen.— "If  you  please,  my  dear  father. 
You  will  confer  a  great  pleasure  upon  me.  Sign 
it." 

The  farmer  looked  anxiously  at  Helen,  and 
then  at  his  wife— stooped,  wrote  his  name,  and 
threw  the  pen  down  as  if  it  burnt  his  fingers. 

Lady  Winby. — "We  want  one  more  signa- 
ture." 

As  she  spoke  the  servant  announced : 

"  Lady  and  the  Misses  GetemoflP." 

Lady  Getemoff.— "  Ah!  caught  you  all  to- 
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gether.  How  do,  Lady  Winby— fresh  as  spring 
daisies.  Madam  Doveton— Farmer,  how  are 
you  ?  Lord  George — handsome  fellow ! — glad 
to  see  you.   Don't  stand  upon  ceremony  with  me." 

She  looked  askance  at  Helen. 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  My  daughter  Helen,  Lady 
Getemoff!" 

Lady  Getemoff  ran  over  to  Helen,  threw  her 
arms  around  her,  looked  smilingly  in  her  face, 
kissed  her  five  or  six  times,  and  said : 

"  Lovely  as  Helen  of  Troy  !  My  dear  young 
lady,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you !  Farmer 
Doveton,  you  naughty  man !  I  never  knew  that 
you  possessed  such  a  jewel  as  this.  Permit  me, 
my  sweet  young  friend,  to  introduce  my  daugh- 
ters.    Come  here,  my  dears.     Angelina,  eighteen 

Araminta,  seventeen — Beatrice,  sixteen — Jo- 
sephine, fifteen— this  is  Miss  Doveton— Miss 
Helen  Doveton,  the  young  lady  we  have  so  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with. 
You  will  make  excellent  friends.  Madam 
Doveton,  have  you  heard  of  the  splendid  match 
my  Clementina  has  made?" 
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Mrs.  Doveton "  No,  my  Lady." 

Lady  Getemoff.—"  Quite  wonderful!  The 
great  Prince  Costotobungbung,  Ambassador  ex- 
traordinary from  the  Stoopstraight  Indians, 
struck  with  Clementina's  profound  knowledge 
of  politics,  became  smitten— proposed — and  was 
accepted.  All  done  in  a  week.  And  novv  mj 
dear  Clemie,  'above  the  prejudice  of  race  and 
colour,'  is  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Clemen- 
tina Costotobungbung.  Certainly,  he's  jet 
black;  but  his  enormous  wealth  and  princely 
rank  compensate  for  his  complexion.  Ciemie's 
quite  in  love  with  him  already;  and  when  her 
lady  friends  laugh  at  her  for  her  strange  choice, 
she  quotes  poetry,  '  It  is  not  on  the  outward 
form' — you  know.  Apropos,  isn't  it?  She's  a 
clever  girl;  she  quotes  anything.  Don't  be 
bashful,  my  dears.  Talk  to  Miss  Helen;  you'll 
soon  be  on  excellent  terms.  And  now,  my  dear 
Laiy  Winby,  I've  time  to  speak.  How's  your 
lumbago?" 

Lady  Winby. — '' Lumbago?     I  don't  under- 
stand you,  madam.'* 

.     VOL.  III.  C 
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Lady  Getemoff. — "  Oh !  Ah,  it  must  be 
somebody  else.  How  singular !  What  a  head- 
piece you  have  got.  Such  profound  thought! 
Lord  George— married  yet?  Eh,  you — Ange- 
lina, come  here,  my  dear.'^ 

Lady  WIxNBY. — "No,  madam;  Sir  George  is 
not  yet  married;  but  we  have  just  completed 
an  engagement  between  him  and  Miss  Helen 
Doveton." 

Lady  Getemoff. — "  Happy  to  hear  it.  Mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven,  as  somebody  says. 
Knew  that  Helen  would  win  an  estate — said  so, 
and  my  prognostications  are  generallv  correct. 
Charming  couple !  My  Angle  will  be  proud  to 
stand  godmother  to  the — " 

Lady  Winby.— "  Will  you  do  us  the  honor 
to  witness  the  agreement,  Lady  Getemoff?" 

Lady  Getemoff.— "  Certainly— happy  to  be 
of  service;  I'm  entirely  at  your  disposal;  Lsur- 
render  myself  to  you  entirely.  (Angle,  my 
dear,  look  tenderly  at  Lord  George:  we  may 
manage  to  annul  this  engagement.)  Certainly, 
my  dear  friend.     Where  shall  I  place  my  name? 
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At — I  see.       There,    that  settles    the   negotia- 
tion." 

Lady  Winby.  — "  The  signatures  are  all 
added,  my  dear  Helen.  Will  you  leave  it  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  George  ?'' 

Hele\. — "Yes,  ray  dear  madam.  There,  sir; 
that  will  remove  your  doubts.  You  will  be 
careful  of  it." 

Sir  George. — "  I  will  retain  it  as  a  memento 
of  your  love,  fair  Helen.  Business  of  import- 
ance, which  will  detain  me  some  time,  calls  me 
from  England.  I  leave  to-morrow.  I  did  hope 
that  the  beautiful  Helen  would  have  been  my 
travelling  companion." 

Helen.—"  Indeed,  my  Lord?" 

Sir  George  WiiNBY — "  Yes,  fairest.  Can  no 
persuasion  of  mine  induce  you  to  alter  your  deter- 
mination?" 

Helen. — '*  No,  sir.  You  have  my  resolve  in 
your  hand;  I  am  unchangeable." 

Ralph  Broadsides  hat  in  hand,  bowing  and 
scraping,  entered  the  room,  and  made  his  way- 
over  to  Farmer  Doveton. 

c  2 
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Kalph. — "Farmer,  bonfires  be  blazing 
glorious,  slieep  be  roasting,  ale  an'  cyder  be 
makin'  friends  wi'  everybody.  Villagers  be 
footing  it  merrily  on  the  green,  an'  everybody's 
taken  first  step  to'ards  rational  toxication.  They 
wish  to  see  '  Village  Pride,'  wi'  her  father  an' 
mother;  an'  they  selected  me  depity  chairman  to 
spress  their  wishes." 

Farmer.— "  Very  good,  Ealph.  What  say 
you,  ladies,  vs^ill  you  go  and  witness  the  good 
people's  merry  making?" 

Lady  Winby.— "  Certainly,  by  all  means, 
Farmer." 

Lady  Getemoff.  — "  Oh,  most  assuredly! 
There  is  something  so  very  inspiring  in  rural 
festivity ;  for  my  part,  I'm  quite  at  their  ser- 
vice. I  leave  myself  in  their  hands,  they  may 
do  just  what  they  like  with  me;  let  me  be  self- 
elected  mistress  of  the  ceremonies.  Angelina, 
Ariminta,  Beatrice  and  Josephine,  lead  the  way 
my  loves,  that  good  rustic  gentleman,"  pointing 
to  Ralph,  "  will  guide.  Walk  arm  in  arm — 
Angie  and  Arrie  first,  and  Beatie  and  Josie  next. 
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and  mind  your  bonnets  don't  blow  off,  it's  windy. 
Madam  Doveton,  permit  me — take  ray  arm. 
Farmer,  make  your  bow  to  my  Lady  Winby. 
Come  along,  and  leave  '  The  Doves'  to  follow  at 
their  leisure.  Quick  walk — as  they  say  in  the 
Yeomanry." 

And  Lady  Getemoff,  smart  in  colors  as  a  pea- 
cock, grasping  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Doveton,  strutted 
away,  followed  by  Lady  Winby  and  Farmer 
Doveton. 


IV. 


Sir  George  Winby. — "  ]^ow  the  company 
have  departed,  perhaps  Miss  Doveton  will  ex- 
plain this  farce.     What  is  its  meaning?" 

Helen. — "  You  carry  its  meaning  in  your 
hand  J  read  it  again.  I  thought  its  contents 
were  sufficiently  explicit." 

Sir  George  Winby. — "  Tut,  madam  !  There 
is  more  behind  j  something  hidden.  I  am  not 
quite  blind." 
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Helen. — "Then  will  you  be  the  better 
enabled  to  see  through  it.  And  now,  as  such  a 
loving  couple  must  needs  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  leave  taking,  I  will  say  adieu. '^ 

Sir  George  Winby. — ''  You  are  inexplicable, 
my  dear  Miss  Doveton.^' 

As  he  spoke  he  endeavoured  to  take  her  hand. 

Helen  drew  back  haughtily. 

"Nay,  sir,  you  forget;  I  am  not  yet  your  toy. 
Nor  is  my  fortune  yet  in  your  possession.  When 
next  we  meet  you  will  understand  me  better. 
Farewell,  sir!" 

With  her  head  proudly  raised,  and  an  angry 
expression  on  her  face,  she  left  the  apartment. 

Sir  George  Winby. — "  What  can  she  mean? 
Does  she  mock  me.  Bah !  some  woman's  whim 
I'll  be  bound — a  trial — a  test  of  temper  doubt- 
less. Twelvemonths !  Tis  better  thus ;  by  that 
time  I  must  free  myself.  She's  devilish  hand- 
some. Three  hundred  thousand !  Time !  I 
must  consider  it.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Winby ! 
Well !     Who  knows !" 
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PART  XXI. 


CANDIA. 

As— after  a  prolonged  winter — young  leaves  peep 
coyly  out,  and  spring  smiles  play  upon  the  face 
of  nature,  and  the  dark  tree  branches  wave  to  and 
fro,  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  breeze  upon  its 
soft  green  leaves;  and  birds  in  joyous  warblings 
hail  the  return  of  flowers,  and  sing  love  notes,  to 
charm  their  nest  mates  to  them.  As — wheu 
winter's  thrall  is  over — the  old  rich  gladness 
comes  back,  to  lure  our  presence  to  its  gleesome 
festivals;  so    re-appeared  the    old  familiar  ex- 
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pression  upon  the  face  of  Level  Eeach,  the 
light  and  happy  expression  that  tells  of  inward 
peace,  and  proclaims  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind.  The  wintry  thrall,  which  had  bound 
him  head  and  heart  to  a  stern  purpose,  was 
broken:  his  vow  was  accomplished,  and  he  was 
free !  Free,  after  five  years  of  thraldom,  during 
which  period  a  smile  had  seldom  lingered  upon 
his  countenance.  It  was  difficult,  but  pleasant 
to  realise  the  glad  truth,  to  feel  it  day  after  day 
with  greater  force  and  greater  joy.  Slowly  and 
gradually  the  realisation  came  back  to  him, 
lightening  his  heart,  and  softening  the  play  of 
mind  upon  his  face;  his  sternness  was  replaced 
by  the  old  gentleness,  and  his  mirth — long  ab- 
sent— returned  to  him.  Merrily  then  he  sped 
onward  to  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  then  on 
— on — to  Candia,  the  land  of  wine,  and  corn,  and 
honey.  On  to  Cleanthus  and  Eurene!  The 
island  seemed  larger,  and  fairer  to  look  upon,  and 
the  water  around  it  seemed  bluer  and  brighter  to 
him  than  it  had  ever  seemed  before.  The  mist 
had  fallen  from  his  eyes.     He  was  free! 
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The  anchor  fell — the  boat  was  lowered — and 
the  friends  he  loved  stood  waiting  there  to  press 
his  hands  on  landing.  The  joy  of  hearts  elated 
was  shining  in  their  eyes,  and  warm  and  glow- 
ing was  the  welcome  that  greeted  his  return  to 
the  island. 

They  often  walked  together  then,  Level  and 
Eurene,  with  feelings  as  in  a  happy  dream,  in 
which  the  sky  is  all  blue,  and  the  earth  is  all 
green,  and  streams  and  rivers  flow  like  liquid 
silver.  In  which  the  birds  are  all  warblers,  and 
their  plumage  is  rich  and  varied,  as  the  colors 
in  a  gorgeous  sunset.  In  which  the  flowers  dis- 
til a  perfume,  unknown  to  our  waking  senses. 
In  which  "  the  Earth"  is  as  only  a  beaten  track, 
along  which,  with  spirits  high  in  faith  and  light 
sinless  hearts,  we  travel  onwards  to  the  land  of 
Angels. 

So  they  walked  in  quiet  shady  places,  where 
nature  was  most  lavish  of  her  beauty;  where 
trees  were  high,  and  the  long  rich  grass  was 
seldom  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  silence  they  were  not  silent,  words 
c  5 
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soft,  and  round  as  dew  drops,  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  fair  Grecian  girl,  light,  playful,  and  sweet 
to  the  ears  of  her  charmed  lover ;  and  he  replied  in 
language  light  and  sparkling  as  her  own.  There 
was  beauty  in  everything  for  them,  at  that 
bright  period  of  their  lives.  Day  after  day 
they  took  those  pleasant  walks,  and  day  after 
day  the  desire  for  them  became  stronger. 

Cleanthus  saw  all  this,  and  smiled;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  birth  of  Level  Reach,  nor  did  he 
seek  to  know.  He  saw  that  his  child  loved  the 
young  man,  and  as  he  himself  also  loved  him,  he 
was  not  surprised.  Level  Reach  had  been  saved  for 
him  out  of  the  storm — so  the  old  man,  with 
one  of  those  strange  human  superstitions  thought 
— with  truth  in  his  heart  and  in  his  eye,  with  the 
form  and  lofty  intellectual  freedom  of  "  a  Perfect 
Man  1"  bound  only  to  imperfections  by  the  un- 
alterable ordeal,  which  earthly  men,  travelling 
towards  their  heavenly  Maker,  are  bound  to 
undergo.  Level  was  friendless  then,  and  he 
trusted  him,  watching  keenly,  comparing  words 
with  deeds,  searching  into,  and  sagely  weighing 
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the  reasonings  of  Level  Reach ;  and  with  the 
subtlety  of  age,  and  a  fond  fatlier's  suspicions, 
extracting  the  confidence  and  the  ambitions  of 
the  shipwrecked  youth.  The  trial  had  brought 
him  faith,  and  respect  and  love  came  after.  The 
man  had  met  the  man,  and  harmony  resulted. 
Then  Level  went  away,  and  the  old  man  parted 
from  him,  confident  in  his  truth,  and  certain  of 
his  return  if  life  was  spared  to  him.  The  casket 
of  the  young  man's  mind  had  been  opened  to 
him,  he  knew  the  whole  of  its  contents;  new 
truths  might  come  upon  the  old  truths,  experience 
would  be  certain  to  bring  them,  but  a  mean  or  a 
deceitful  thing — never. 

Thinking  thus,  the  old  man  let  him  go,  before 
his  iuiage  was  too  deeply  graven  on  the  heart  of 
his  only  child;  he  believed  that  he  would  re- 
turn free  from  the  world's  taint,  and  indepen- 
dent as  he  represeted  himself  to  be ;  and  the  re- 
sult shewed  that  he  had  judged  the  young  man 
rightly.  Level  had  returned,  as  predicted  often 
by  the  calm  patient  father,  to  his  anxious,  loving, 
doubting,  changing  Eurene.     It  seemed  a  long 
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time  to  her,  that  two  years,  but  the  old  man 
always,  said  "  Patience,  my  child.  Level  Keach 
will  return ;"  and  Eureiie  sighed,  and  hoped,  and 
prayed  nightly  that  so  it  might  be,  until  he  cast 
anchor  near  the  spot  where  he  had  swam  ashore, 
and  met  them  again,  with  pride  in  his  heart 
and  joy  in  his  expressive  countenance,  proud — 
because  he  had  escaped  the  dangers  which  lay 
between  Eurene  and  himself  when  he  departed — 
proud  in  the  thought  that  as  he  had  represented 
bimself  to  Clean  thus,  so  he  had  returned — inde- 
pendent. Master  and  owner  of  the  schooner 
which  had  taken  him  away,  and  brought  him 
back  to  Candia — and  love!  And  he  brought 
letters  from  his  father  to  Cleanthus,  who  was 
Tery  cheerful  after  he  had  read  them.  They 
■verified  his  previous  opinion  of  Level,  and  told 
Jhim  also  of  other  matters,  which  were  of  import- 
since,  as  the  happiness  of  his  darling  was  con- 
♦cerned.  From  that  period  his  course  was  de- 
cided, and  a  new  hope,  the  last  important  hope 
tliat  ever  filled  his  mind,  sprung  up,  and  became 
his  pillar  and  his  staff. 
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They  went  on  board  "  The  Aveiiger'*  very 
often,  and,  in  the  administration  of  Level  Reach, 
saw  much  to  admire,  and  raise  him  in  their  love 
and  their  esteem.  And  they  had  pleasant  con- 
versations in  that  strange  dining-room  of  his, 
"  the  cuddy."  He  told  them  there  of  his  adven- 
tures, his  dangers,  and  his  triumphs.  He  was 
free  then,  and  with  Eurene,  ''  the  beautiful,"  by 
his  side,  he  felt,  that  freedom,  in  its  purest 
form. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  describe  the  beauty 
of  Cleanthus's  child,  for  she  was  indescribable. 
A  spirit  lighting  up,  and  living,  and  loving,  in 
a  stately  form ;  with  innocence  shining  in  her 
eyes,  glowing  on  her  face,  sporting  in  her  smiles, 
and  in  her  motion ;  sunny  hearted,  all  love,  a 
pure,  true,  clinging,  trusting,  affectionate  woman. 
By  the  side  of  Eurene,  Level  could  no  more  forget 
that  he  was  free,  than  he  could  cast  off  the  love 
in  which  he  moved  as  in  a  rosy  cloud;  and  so, 
one  day  he  told  her  of  his  love,  in  the  presence 
of  her  father,  in  earnest,  manly  words;  and 
Eurene  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  and  smiled,  and 
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taking  his  hands,  raised  herself,  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  his,  not  blushingly,  but  earnestly,  joy- 
ously, saying,  when  she  had  done  so : 

"  Your  love  is  my  covetousness.  Level,  and 
all  through  my  life,  how  long  soever,  or  how 
drear  soever  it  may  be,  I  will  honor  and  love 
you  truly." 

Then  Cleanthus  joined  their  hands,  and  gave 
them  his  blessing  and  consent,  and  told  them  of 
his  happiness  and  his  intentions. 

"I  vi'ill  leave  Candia,"  the  old  man  said, 
"  and  go,  my  children,  with  you  to  Texas, 
for  I  cannot  part  with  you,  ray  children, 
neither  can  I  wish  you.  Level,  to  remain  inac- 
tive here.  I  love  Candia ;  my  sires  in  the  long 
bygone  ruled  here  in  kingly  state ;  but  our  land 
has  passed  into  the  stranger's  hand;  our  noble 
race  has  become  degenerate,  and  I  have  lived  to 
forget  my  young  ambitions.  We  shall  live  with 
Mr.  Reach,  there  in  Texas,  the  old  and  the 
young  together;  and  you  shall  close  our  eyes, 
when  age  expires,  and  young  life  takes  its  place 
beside  your  hearths.    The  distance  is  four  or  five 
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thousand  miles.  What  time  does  the  voyage 
occupy  ?" 

"  About  forty  days,  father,  if  we  have  fair 
average  weather." 

"  I  understand  there  is  not  much  traffic  there- 
away. The  passage  will  be  somewhat  tedious, 
my  son?" 

"  Oh,  no  1  We  shall  not  always  be  alone. 
England  freights  largely  for  America;  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  vessels 
laden  with  human  beings  to  supply  the  slave 
markets  of  the  Western  Indies  will  meet  us  on 
the  voyage." 

"  The  subject  of  slavery  seems  to  give  you 
pain,  my  son.  We  must  not  forget  that  slaves 
are  legal  traffic  in  all  civilised  countries.  The 
custom  is  old  as  history  ^  we  read  of  its  existence 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  and  new  world  have  recognised  its  legality. 
It  is  the  abuse  of  slavery  that  makes  it  so  re- 
pellant  to  a  standard  mind." 

"  Listen  to  me>  father,"  replied  Level.  "  I 
know  very  little  of  history,  nor  have  I  any  re- 
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verence  for  the  past.  I  live  to-day,  in  the  world 
of  to-day,  and  I  know  that  it  is  very  beautiful. 
I  recognise  in  its  perfect  order  and  changeless 
laws,  a  boundless  power,  and  a  Beneficent  Giver 
of  all  things  meet  for  man.  I  think,  as  men 
thought  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  with  the 
reason,  which  God  has  given  me  for  a  counsellor 
and  guide.  It  enables  me  to  compare  the  good 
with  the  evil  instincts  of  my  nature ;  and  shews 
me  that  in  the  former  there  is  high  and  manly 
life,  and  in  the  latter  only  a  low  animal  exis- 
tence. It  tells  me  I  stand  upon  the  earth,  a 
man,  apart  and  free  from  all  other  men,  a  perfect 
unit,  over  which  no  other  power  than  wise  and 
just  laws  has  the  right  of  control.  Laws 
framed  by  the  consent  of  all  men,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all,  for  the  shielding  of  the  weak  from 
the  might  of  the  strong,  and  the  poor  from  the 
might  of  the  wealthy.  I  must  do  no  wrong,  and 
expect  perfect  freedom.  I  must  work  if  I  am 
in  want,  and  earn  my  living  without  shame,  as 
a  true  man,  for  labour,  rightly  applied,  is  the 
highest  virtue.     If  I  am  rich  beyond  my  wants, 
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I  should  —according  to  the  teachings  of  this 
reason — assist  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the 
sick,  and  little  orphan  children.  If  I  am  wise 
above  my  fellow  men,  I  should  teach  them  that 
wisdom — which  is  the  possession  of  all  virtues — 
is  only  attainable  by  the  practice  of  forethought, 
by  the  severance,  and  holding  of  right  from  and 
against  wrong;  the  refraining,  regardless  of  the 
whole  world's  opinion,  from  any  and  every  word 
or  deed  that  will  cloud  the  mind,  injure  health, 
or  shorten  life.  It  teaches  me  to  look  upon  the 
world  in  all  its  glorious  excellence,  as  my  right- 
ful inheritance.  And  it  teaches,  urges,  and  en- 
joins me  to  turn  its  soil,  and  extract  its  corn  and 
oil,  by  my  body's  labour,  rather  than  descend, 
for  the  feverish  love  of  class  position,  to  the  mean- 
ness of  cringing  for  favors,  to  an  unit,  neither 
abler  nor  better  than  myself.  What  is  good  in 
justice  for  one  man  is  good  for  all  men.  I  was 
free,  and  I  was  sold.  Slaves  were  free,  and  they 
are  sold.  My  individual  case  is  not  so  much  as 
an  atom's  weight  worse  than  theirs.  Our  cases 
are  equally  unjust,  and  the  presumption  of  its 
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legality  is  an  error,  even  though   all  the  world 
believed  it  right  and  just.     If  mankind,   from 
the  days  of  Abraham  downwards,  have  recog- 
nised the  sale  and  purchase  of  their  fellow  men 
as  lawful  in  all  times,  that  fact  is  no  proof  of  its 
justice;  for  if  it  is  right  and  lawful  for  any  man, 
or  men,  to  sell  any  other  man,   or  men,  then  is 
the  law  good  for  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places;  and  by  it,  the  strong  may   oppress  the 
weak,  and  the  powerless  must  labour  to  appease 
the  idle  gluttony  and  low  animal  desires  of  the 
gross  and  sensual  men  of  strength,  mental,  phy- 
sical, or  golden.     My  belief  in  the  oneness,  the 
unity,  and  the  almighty  power  of  my  God,  has 
gained  strength  by  the  teachings  of  my  reason; 
and  under  its  guidance,  I  utterly  deny  and  re- 
pudiate  the  right   to  unlimited  power  in  any 
one  poor,  frail,  hourly  wasting,   fading,  dying, 
and  decaying  mortal  man !     And  if,  my  father, 
there  is   anything   in   this    belief   of   mine    at 
variance  with   your  creed  and  your  experience, 
let  not  the  variation  rise  as  a  cloud  between  us, 
for  if  we  are  grateful  to  Him,  that  renders  our 
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lives  peaceful  and  happy,  it  must  be  of  little 
moment  whether  you  imagine  Him  fixed  in  the 
high  heavens,  while  I  see  him  everywhere  my 
eyes  wander,  everywhere,  infinite,  illimitable,  in 
all  things,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  purify- 
ing, creating,  and  beautifying  the  blessings, 
necessary  for  every  existing  thing  upon  this  fair 
earth  and  home  of  the  human  race." 

Cleanthus. — "  The  creeds  of  man  are  like 
the  wide  spread  branches  of  a  mighty  tree, 
which  all  point,  horizontally  or  otherwise,  to- 
wards heaven,  and  as  no  two  branches  converge 
to  any  one  direct  point,  so  no  two  men  hold  in 
pure  singleness  the  same  faith.  We  clash  in 
our  ideas  of  tenet,  form,  observance,  amount, 
time,  publicity,  architecture,  decoration,  vest- 
ments, signals,  and  a  thousand  trifles,  each  and 
all  of  which  are  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Creator.  Let  our  hopes  and  aspirations,  like 
the  wide  spread  branches  of  that  mighty  tree, 
all  tend  towards  the  same  heaven,  for  which 
land  of  promise  let  us  thank  God  and  the 
virgin !" 
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Level  Reach  was  silent,  and  the  quick  witted 
Eurdne,  turning  the  discourse,  playfully  bade 
liira  escort  her  to  the  sea-side. 

Level,  as  in  duty  bound,  obeyed  the  command, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  time  they  were  standing 
upon  the  shore,  looking  at  "  The  Avenger,"  as 
she  lay  low  down  upon  the  water  in  the  road- 
stead. 


IL 


EURENE. — "  There  is  something  very  graceful  in 
the  outlines  of  your  schooner,  my  Level." 

Level. — ''  Her  speed  is  equal  to  her  beauty, 
as  you  will  shortly  bear  witness  to.  For  five  or 
six  weeks  we  shall  have  no  other  home.  Are 
you  fond  of  the  sea,  Eur^ne  ?" 

EuRENE "Yes,   Level,  so   much  of  it   as  I 

am  acquainted  with.  I  have  sailed  to  Constan- 
tinople and  back  several  times,  and  every  voyage 
after  the  first  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the  one 
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preceding;  but  my  father  lias  taught  me  that 
our  blue  Mediterranean  is  more  calm  than  the 
outer  ocean;  perhaps  I  may  be  terrified  if  we 
encounter  a  storm  such  as  my  father  has  de- 
scribed to  me." 

Level. — "  The  Avenger  rides  the  water  like 
a  bird,  Eur^ne,  and  I  have  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve that,  wild  as  the  storms  are  in  the  broad 
Atlantic,  they,  if  more  frequent,  are  not  so  ter- 
rible in  their  effects  as  a  storm  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  I  have  passed  through  a  great 
many  in  my  short  life,  and  I  remember  none  so 
mighty  in  power  and  grandeur,  as  the  one  that 
brought  me  here  a  stranger  to  find  such  loving 
friends.  There  is  no  cause  for  fear,  my  Eurene. 
The  Avenger  will  bear  us  safely  to  sunny 
Texas,  and  you  will  like  our  new  home  none 
the  less  for  witnessing  the  dangers  through 
v/hich  we  may  pass  before  we  reach  it." 

Eurene.— "The  word  Avenger  has  a  dread 
significance,  my  Level.  You  must  alter  the 
title  of  your  beauty.  A  name  that  images  a 
brighter  picture  will  be  more  pleasing." 
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Level.—''  Thanks,  Eurene;  the  idea  is 
happy.  The  Avenger  has  ceased  to  exist.  I 
will  style  her,  as  you  are  styled  by  your  island 
pensioners,  the  "  Light  of  Candia." 

Eurene. — "  Then  will  you  make  me  vain." 

Level. — "  Vanity  is  vulgar ;  refinement  shuns 
it." 

Eurene. — "Vulgarity  is  imitative  and  obtru- 
sive." 

Level. — '*  Imitations  pass  only  with  the  un- 
iniated." 

EurEaE.—  "  And  their  name  is  legion." 

Level. — '^  True,  Eurene.  Minds  purely  re- 
fined in  human  society  are  scarce  as  primary 
stars  shining  amid  the  orbs  of  heaven.  Love 
and  charity  are  its  twin  guides,  nor  scorn  nor 
envy  can  separate  them.  Where  it  is,  there  is 
peace  and  kindness.  Its  bearing,  though  regal, 
is  unpretending.  Its  actions,  though  lofty,  are 
without  pride;  and  its  wit,  though  pointed, 
never  wounds.  Ever  awake  to  sorrow,  and 
alive  to  the  wants  of  all,  pure  refinement  is  the 
summit  of  human  excellence,  the  highest  attain- 
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ment  that  can  be  achieved  by  human  kind  on 
earth." 

EuRENE "You  must  teach  me  this  refine- 
ment, my  Level. '^ 

Level.—"  Nay,  gentle  one,  you  would  have 
me  attempt  to  heighten  the  fragrance  of  the 
violet." 

"Flatterer!" 

"  Flattery  is  the  sweet  poison  bait  with  which 
knaves  go  fishing  for  dupes." 

EuRENE. — "  Right,  mine  !  truth  is  sw^eeter 
than  flattery." 

Level. — "  And  healthier,  Eur^ne,  but  only 
to  cultivated  minds.  To  minds  diseased  it  is  a 
rough  and  bitter  medicine,  though  wonderfully 
efficacious  and  rapid  in  curative  power." 

EuRENE — "  If,  as  my  father  tells  me,  mental 
diseases  are  common  amongst  mankind,  wisdom 
might  advise  a  general  administration  of  truth 
to  remedy  the  evil." 

Level  Reach  smiled  as  he  made  answer : 
"  Then   a   bold  and  a  good   man   would  the 
mental  physician  be,  my   Eur^ne;  there  are  no 
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fees  for  its  practitioners,  and  the  eflfects  pro- 
duced upon  patients  after  a  good  wholesome  dose 
is  anger,  violent  passion,  and  oftimes  hatred 
towards  the  administrator.  They  mistake  truth 
for  insult  or  presumption,  and  only  too  often, 
after  the  medicine  has  wrought  a  perfect  cure, 
the  physician  remains  unforgiven." 

EuRENE. — "  Then  he  receives  neither  pay  nor 
praise?" 

Level. — ^'  Not  even  thanks." 
EuREiNE. — "  Mankind  are  ungrateful." 
Level. — "Even  so,  and  we  must  expect  in- 
gratitude, Eurene,  for  if  the  Creator^  who  gives 
life,  and  health  to   enjoy   its  pleasures,  receives 
no  gratitude,  surely  physicians   who  only  cure 
diseases  engendered  by  an  abuse  of  that  health, 
cannot  expect  thanks.     And  yet,  as   a   rule — 
strange  anomaly — we  find  that  the  mender  re- 
ceives more  homage  than   the  Maker,  fur   while 
the    mender  passes  through    life  esteemed  and 
honoured,  the  maker  is  neglected  and  forgotten. 
Vice  is  the  arch-enemy  to  health  and  happiness. 
Ignorant   men   are    always    standing    between 
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a  doctor  and  a  debauch,  and  as  the  debauch  is 
the  beloved  failing,  so  is  the  doctor  the  beloved 
friend.  Usage  begets  stern  custom ;  the  debauch, 
and  the  doctor  become  alternate  necessities, 
until  death  steps  in — a  cypher  disappears,  and 
the  world  know  it  not;  it  is  not  missed,  and 
there  is  one  disgrace  less  upon  the  earth  to 
shame  humanity.  The  breeze  is  rising;  look  at 
the  blue  ripples,  how  they  swell  and  curl  and 
deck  themselves  with  fringe  of  silver.  Let  us 
go  on  board." 

Level  Reach  waved  his  handkerchief.  A  boat 
was  immediately  lowered ;  the  huge  form  of 
Wimba  took  possession,  and  it  sped  rapidly  over 
the  water  towards  the  shore.  Eur^ne  always 
had  a  smile  for  the  faithful  Wimba. 

Cabins  for  the  reception  of  father  and 
daughter  were  cleaned,  and  furnished  from  the 
red  brick  palace ;  the  worldly  wealth  of  Cleanthus 
was  shipped,  and  accompanied  by  his  child  and 
his  chosen  domestics,  he  embarked.  The  anchor 
was  weighed;  the  sails  swelled  out;  the  schooner 
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rounding  to,  and  glided  away  before  a  fair  fresh 
breeze.  And,  followed  by  the  purest  wishes  of 
many  thousands  of  loyal  hearts,  and  watched 
by  many  thousands  of  sad,  sorrowing  faces, 
Cleanthus  and  his  beautiful  daughter  left  Candia 
— for  ever ! 
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PART  XXII. 


I. 


LONDON. 


The  friends  of  George  Leedon  began  to  suspect 
that  evil  had  happened  to  the  young  man.  Mr. 
John  Leedon  was  wasting  with  consumption,  and 
"  the  new  grief"  caused  by  his  son^s  absence 
pressed  upon  him  heavily.  Mrs.  Leedon  was 
stricken,  too,  but  her  grief  was  not  boisterous. 
Silent,  with  downcast  eyes,  she  moved  about, 
thinking  until  her  face  grew  pale.  Two  sons — 
twin  boys — both  gone!  Where?  How?  She 
D  2 
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asked  herself  these  questions,  hut  Thought 
gave  back  no  answer.  How  well  she  remem- 
bered the  youngest,  the  beautiful  child  with  the 
sweet  oval  face  and  light  brown  curling  hair; 
the  sweet  tempered  child,  that  gave  such  rare 
promise  of  handsome  manhood.  And  George, 
the  eldest,  the  grown  man ;  the  affectionate,  the 
thoughtful,  and  refined  above  his  class.  While 
she  thought  of  him  she  shed  no  tears,  but  her 
heart  seemed  to  grow  large,  and  her  limbs 
weak. 

Farmer  Doveton  was  ill  at  ease:  he  missed 
George  very  much.  The  absence  of  the  young 
man  ruffled  the  jolly  farmer;  he  was  vexed  and 
thoughtful;  and  on  that  day — that  fourth  day 
■ — he  kissed  his  wife,  drew  his  large  hand  across 
his  eyes,  said,  "  Good  bye,  dame,  for  a  period, 
only  for  a  period;  don't  cry,  you  foolish  dame. 
There — bless  you !"  and  without  trusting  him- 
self further,  he  turned,  strode  away  to  "  The 
Jolly  Farmers,"  in  the  High  Street,  and  was 
barely  in  time  to  secure  a  place  in  the  coach 
about  to  start  for  London.     He  was  an  inside 
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passenger  on  that  occasion,  but  neither  a  plea- 
sant nor  a  communicative  one.  Those  who 
questioned  him,  or  passed  remarks  upon  the 
current  topics  of  the  day,  received  growls  for 
answers.  The  farmer  was  transformed.  Some- 
body had  abducted,  or  murdered,  or  confined  his 
young  friend;  and  as  crime  is  not  visible  on  the 
faces  of  its  perpetrators,  he  almost,  in  his  great 
vexation,  suspected  everybody  of  having  some- 
thing to  do  with,  or  of  knowing  something 
about  it;  so  he  growled,  and  as  he  was  an  honest, 
fearless,  independent,  true-hearted  Englishman, 
he  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  growl. 

Directly  the  coach  drew  up  at  the  bottom  of 
Holborn  Hill,  without  eating  or  drinking,  he 
strode  away  to  the  firm  of  Boyle  and  Leedon,  in 
Lombard  Street. 

"  Is  Mr.  Mark  Leedon  disengaged?'*  He  spoke 
gruffly. 

The  clerk,  who  knew  Paul  very  well,  replied : 
"  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  alone  in  his  office.  Shall  I  an- 
nounce you,  Mr.  Doveton?" 

''No— don't  matter!" 
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Turning  round,  Paul  went  to  the  private 
office  of  Mr.  Leedon,  opened  the  door,  and  en- 
tered. 

Mark  was  there,  not  sitting  as  usual,  but 
standing  before  the  fire,  with  his  head  resting 
upon  the  mantel-piece,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  curling  darting  flames  of  the  bright  coal  fire. 

Farmer. — "  Mark  Leedon!" 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  Mark  turned 
quickly,  moved  forward,  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  farmer,  and  said,  with  a  tremulous  voice: 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  George?" 

Farmer.—"  No  !" 

The  banker  let  the  hand  fall,  pointed  to  a 
chair,  seated  himself,  and  after  moving  about  as 
if  the  seat  was  rough  and  hard,  and  with  his 
eyes  bent  down  upon  the  carpet,  he  said,  in  a 
low,  choking  voice : 

"  They  have  murdered  him!" 

"  No,  they  haven't,"  growled  the  farmer, 
starting  up.  "  It's  false !  They  haven't  —he 
isn't— they  couldn't!" 

The  strong  yeoman  strode  across  the  room; 
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and  tears,  big  warm  tears,  sprung  up,  and  out 
of  his  downcast  eyes. 

Banker. — "  I  have  been  to  the  coaching  house 
in  Holborn  where  he  put  up,  and  it  appears  that 
after  he  left  there  for  Temple  House,  he  never 
returned.  The  servants  sat  up  for  him ;  his  bed 
room  was  ready;  the  morning  broke;  but  the 
night  bell  had  not  been  rung.  They  thought 
he  was  sleeping  at  Temple  House.  What  on 
earth  shall  we  do  ?'* 

Farmer. — "  Offer  a  reward ;  a  hundred — a 
thousand — thousands — all !  only  bring  him  back 
— back  to  Whitbell,  and  Dame,  and  me,  and — 
Helen !" 

Banker. — ''You  forget  me.  Farmer  Doveton." 

Farmer. — "  You  don't  care  about  him,  Mark 
Leedon.  You  denied  him;  you  disenherited 
him;  you  cast  him  off — off;  and  now  he's  gone 
altogether,  you  don't  care  a  straw  about  it — not 
a  straw !" 

"Sit  down.  Farmer  Doveton;  your  sorrow 
clouds  your  judgment.  There  are  not  so  many 
of  the  Leedons  and  the  Dovetons  left,  that  we 
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can  afford  to  separate  our  interests;  our  names 
are  too  securely  blended  for  a  hot  word  to  melt 
their  union.  Sit  down.  Farmer.  Taunting  me 
will  not  bring  us  nearer  to  the  track  of  my 
brother's  son.  What  you  say,  and  what  I  say, 
is  not  always  what  we  mean.  The  tongue  is  a 
ready  member,  and  as  readily  utters  the  dicta- 
tions of  quick  anger  as  of  calm  judgment.  To 
know  our  own  hearts  is  neither  dull  nor  weak 
men's  knowledge ;  but  the  heart  of  another  is 
not  for  mortal  man's  translation.  I  knew  you 
as  a  boy,  Farmer  Doveton,  and  as  a  man  I  know 
you.  You  have  your  wife — and  your  child  is  a 
thing  of  joy  to  you.  The  sky  of  your  life  has 
"been  unclouded ;  no  rending  grief  has  bowed  you 
down ;  no  sudden  loss  has  ever  put  your  heart  in 
mourning.  Where  is  my  elder  brother?  And 
.  oy  youngest,  and  his  graceful,  silent  wife,  where 
are  they?  They  are  looking  into  their  graves. 
Farmer  Doveton,  robbed  of  their  children.  The 
infant  boy,  and  the  fine  young  man,  their  hearts' 
wealth,  gone,  faded  away.  And  yet  a  little 
while  and  I  shall  be  left  alone,   the  eldest  and 
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last  descendant  of  the  Plough  Boj'  of  Barrow 
Farm.  If  I  spoke  unkindly  to  George,  I  spoke 
then  as  you  have  spoken  now — in  anger— in 
selfish  anger;  the  selfishness  that  ignores  the 
feelings  of  others  in  the  gratification  of  its  own. 
I  was  wrong  with  George;  not  in  my  desire  for 
his  welfare,  but  in  my  anger  at  his  refusal  of 
rank  and  station.  And  now  sit  down,  Farmer 
Doveton,  and  let  us  talk  calmly  over  this  matter. 
You  must  never  consider  yourself  alone  in  trouble. 
Sorrow  and  grief  are  broadcast,  my  friend,  and 
each  man's  share  is  but  a  very  minute  portion  of 
the  whole." 

Farmer. — "Mark,  you  are  a  noble  fellow; 
you  must  forgive  me.  I  am  a  great  surly  bear, 
howling  and  grumbling  at  what  T  can  neither 
undo  nor  improve.  Talking  in  place  of  acting. 
Have  you  consulted  any  of  the  runners  about 
him,  Mark?" 

Banker. — "  Yes,  Paul.  They  are  acquainted 
with  every  fact  connected  with  his  visit  to 
London,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  leaving  Temple 
House,  after  the  ball,  and  they  have  not  left  a 

D  5 
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stone  unturned  in  their  endeavours  to  trace  him, 
but  they  have  failed.  I  related  the  quarrel 
that  took  place  during  the  ball  between  him  and 
Sir  George  Winby,  and  they  are  inclined  to 
think  that  his  disappearance  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  that  wild  stripling,  but  they  can 
find  no  clue,  no  proof,  and  failing  them,  their 
surmises  are  valueless." 

Farmer. —  "The  quarrel,  Mark !  What  quarrel  ? 
I  have  heard  nothing  about  it." 

The  Banker  explained;  and  then  in  turn  en- 
quired how  the  young  gentlemen  were  affected 
towards  each  other  at  Whitbell? 

"  Enemies !  staunch  enemies  from  their  school- 
days and  upwards,"  replied  Farmer  Doveton. 
"  They  never  agreed;  as  boys  they  fought,  and 
I  believe  they  would  fight  as  men  if  opportuni- 
ties were  given  them.  It  was  through  George's 
evidence  against  him,  in  the  transaction  con- 
nected with  Esther  Bright,  the  clergyman's 
daughter,  that  he  left  England.  I  half  suspect 
that  the  officers  are  right  in  their  surmises.  Sir 
George  left  England  yesterday.       If   I   knew 
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where  he  was  gone  to,  hang  me  if  I  wouldn^t 
follow  him." 

Banker. — "  Have  you  any  idea  where  he  is 
supposed  to  reside  abroad?" 

Farmer. — "Good;  we  are  coming  nearer  to 
it  now.  Report  speaks  of  him  as  serving  in  the 
French  Marine,  Mark.  I'll  go  over  there,  and 
search  every  ship  in  the  navy  until  I  find  him^ 
and  every  crevice  in  his  ship  until  I  find  George. 
I  wonder  I  didn't  think  of  it  before.  If  the 
thought  had  only  crossed  my  mind  yesterday, 
we  might  have  searched  his  yacht,  and  hang  me 
if  I  don't  think  we  could  have  stopped  Sir 
George's  journey.     Yes,  I'll  go  over  to  France.'^ 

Banker. — "  So  you  shall,  Farmer.  The  two 
nations  are  at  peace.  I  will  procure  you  a  letter 
from  our  foreign  minister  to  the  British  ambas- 
sador, and  through  his  interest,  if  Sir  George 
Winby  is  in  the  naval  service  of  France,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  whereabouts. 
Be  cautious.  Farmer  Doveton.  This  young 
baronet  must  be  crafty,  I  think." 

Farmer. — "  As  a  fox,  Banker,  as  an  old  fox. 
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But  I  must  turn  fox  also,  and  if  he  knows 
where  George  is,  I'll  make  him  disgorge  the 
knowledge,  if  I  die  for  it." 

Banker. — "I  will  be  off  to  the  ministers  at 
once."  He  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  car- 
riage. ''  I  can  set  you  down  at  Temple  House 
by  the  way.  How  about  your  servant  and  port- 
manteau? You  must  either  return,  or  write  to 
Whitbell  for  them." 

Farmer. — "  I  must  return.  If  I  left  Eng- 
land without  seeing  Mary,  she  would  fret  herself 
to  death  in  my  absence.  Oh,  yes,  I  must  go 
back  to  Whitbell." 

Banker. — ''  Do  so ;  you  can  return  by  the  late 
coach  to-morrow.  Start  for  Dover  the  following 
morning,  and  leave  by  the  first  packet  for  France. 
During  your  absence  I  will  prosecute  the  search 
at  home.     There  is  the  carriage,  let  us  go !" 


ir. 


Farmer  Doveton   returned  to  Whitbell  by  the 
night  mail,  and  nearly  frightened  the  good  farm 
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wife  to  death  with  the  news  of  his  intended 
journey.  She  strove  very  hard  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  but  the  Farmer  was  firm — go  he  could, 
and  go  he  would.  His  wife  was  dreadfully 
alarmed  about  it,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
assured  her  a  dozen  times,  that  he  would  neither 
be  taken  prisoner  nor  eat  a  single  frog  during 
his  stay  in  France,  that  she  regained  anything 
like  self-possession. 

The  portmanteau  was  packed,  and  Ealph 
Broadsides,  the  favorite  domestic,  with  the  lug- 
gage in  one  hand  and  a  stout  oak  sapling  in  the 
other,  after  kissing  Maid  Mary  a  dozen  times, 
and  making  a  dozen  promises  not  even  to  look 
at  the  foreign  French  girls,  departed  with  Farmer 
Doveton  in  the  coach  for  London. 

The  passport  and  the  letter  were  awaiting 
them,  Paul  bade  Mark  good  bye;  and  full  of  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  his  mission,  took  the 
coach  for  Dover,  and  the  sailing  packet  for 
Calais;  and  without  understanding  a  sentence 
of  the  French  language,  started  away  on  his  first 
journey  from  England. 
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Mr.  Leedon  in  the  mean  time  offered  large  re- 
wards for  the  recovery,  or  information,  that 
would  lead  to  the  recovery  of  his  nephew.  But 
the  rewards  lay  unclaimed;  the  required  infor- 
mation was  not  forthcoming ! 


III. 


The  crimson  spots  on  the  wan  cheeks  of  Squire 
Leedon  deepened  and  deepened,  and  his  eyes 
grew  brighter  as  his  form  wasted.  And  one 
calm  sunny  autumn  morning,  "  as  he  reclined 
in  an  old-fashioned  easy  chair,  beside  the  window 
that  opened  towards  the  river,  while  the  soft 
south  wind  entering,  played  through  his  dark 
brown  curling  hair,  and  cooled  the  fever  of  doubt 
that  made  his  forehead  hot,"  he  called  his 
Eachel  to  his  side,  and  told  her — he  was  dying ! 
As — when  despair  and  withering  grief  with 
burning  fingers  clutch  the  heart  in  a  living  hu- 
man being,  suddenly,  with  iron  grasp — closer — 
tighter — until  eyes  grow  dim,  and  life  seems 
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oozing  out;  until  the  body  grows  very  heavy, 
and  the  limbs  which  bear  it  up  grow  very  weak, 
and  the  crushed  form  droops  and  falls  like  a 
flower  struck  with  blight,  so  Mrs.  Leedon 
staggered  and  sunk  into  the  chair  that  was 
always — always  of  late — placed  beside  his.  She 
had  seen  him  for  weeks  and  months  fading — sink- 
ing— dying !  The  notice  had  been  given  a  long 
— long  time,  and  she  had  watched,  hopeful,  yet 
doubting.  She  had  nursed  him,  as  only  love  can 
nurse,  so  tenderly,  that  as  the  words  left  his 
lips  he  would  have  smiled,  had  he  known  that 
she  was  going  with  him,  for  she  was  the  only 
light  he  saw  on  earth,  the  only  earthly  thing  he 
clung  to;  and  her  life  was  blended  with  his, 
twined  arouad  and  over  him,  and  adding  to  his 
beauty  and  his  strength.  She  knew  this,  and 
felt  that  if  his  words  were  true  she  too  must  die! 
She  staggered  into  the  chair  beside  him ;  she 
shed  no  tears,  her  eyes  and  heart  were  dry.  She 
sat  motionless  looking  into  his  face,  then  she 
leaned  over  towards  him — nearer — closer — until 
her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder.     She  heard  him 
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speaking  words  of  comfort,  soft  and  low,  until 
his  voice  sunk  into  a  whisper ;  until  the  whisper 
grew  faint  in—"  Bless  you,  Rachel !  dearest — 
dearest — and  ceased!"  Then  his  head  inclined 
over  until  it  rested  upon  hers ;  heavier  it  became 
and  colder.  She  felt  a  sense  of  suffocation  steal- 
ing over  her,  she  could  not  move.  Terribly  tight 
grew  the  clutch  upon  her  heart,  her  throat  be- 
came hot,  and  her  tongue  as  dry  as  fire ;  but  she 
made  no  cry,  no  stir.  She  felt  him  as  he  lay, 
that  was  enough  for  her!  A  strange  creeping 
sensation  of  freezing  cold  came  over  her,  and  her 
consciousness  grew  less — and  less.  She  pressed 
feebly  her  head  closer  to  his  shoulder,  the  chill 
bounded  up — up,  and  as  her  perception  grew 
dim,  there  was  a  last  half-conscious  sensation,  as 
of  a  warm  heart  plunged  in  icy  water — and — 
oblivion.  The  oak  was  felled!  and  the  tendril 
vine  that  had  clung  to,  and  flourished  in  its 
warmth  and  its  support,  faded  away. 

They  found  them  side  by  side— dead !  They 
sent  for  Mark.  He  went  and  saw  them  laid  side 
by  side  with  his  forefathers,  in  the  vault  beneath 
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the  aisle  of  the  little  village  church.  He  placed 
a  land -steward  over  the  farm,  to  act  during  Mr. 
Doveton's  absence,  and  returned  to  London  alone. 
Alone !  The  heart  of  the  strong  man  shook,  as 
the  dreary  meaning  of  that  solitary  word  stood 
out  in  grim  relief  before  his  senses.  Alone!  He 
crept  about  Temple  House  as  if  he  was  stricken 
dumb,  the  rooms  seemed  dwarfed,  and  cold,  and 
dim;  there  was  no  beauty  in  them  then  for  him. 
He  went  to  his  office,  but  the  figures  in  his  ledger 
swam  before  his  eyes.  He  strolled  into  the  Park, 
the  leaves  were  rich  with  mellow  autumn  tints, 
but  to  him  they  were  dry  and  withered.  The 
air  was  fresh  and  bracing,  he  thought  it  warm 
and  thick.  There  was  no  joy — no  beauty  for  the 
lone  man  there — his  mind  was  sick,  he  wanted 
change,  some  great  change,  to  lift  the  heavy  op- 
pression from  his  heart;  and — as  if  in  mercy — 
the  great  change  came ! 


IV. 


He  was  in  his  office— he  went  there  mechanically 
— standing  before  the  fire,    with  his  arms  upon 
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the  mantel-peice,  and  his  forehead  resting  on  his 
hands,  that  had  become  a  favorite  posture  of  his 
of  late.  So  he  stood  staring  at  the  fire,  musing 
upon  misery  and  dark  images,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  clerk  said  softly : 

"Mr.  Leedon?" 

Mark  started,  and  turned,  but  said  nothing. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  waiting-room 
who  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

''Who  is  it?" 

The  voice  was  thick  and  husky. 

"  Mr.  Level  Reach,  of  Texas !" 

"Who?" 

The  voice  was  full  of  startled  surprise,  he  stood 
bolt  upright,  and  stared  at  the  clerk  as  if  the  man 
was  mad. 

"  Mr.  Level  Reach,  of  Texas ;  a  foreign  gen- 
tleman." 

"  Show  him  in  directly." 

Mark  was  an  altered  man.  He  drew  two 
chairs  to  the  fire  side,  and  went  to  the  door  to 
meet  his  old  correspondent — The  Planter ! 

Mr.  Reach  entered,  and  right  cordial  was  the 
welcome  with  which  Mr.  Leedon  greeted  hint 
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The  gentlemen  had  never  met  before,  but  their 
business  transactions  had  extended  over  a  period 
of  five-and-twenty  years;  and  during  that  time, 
through  the  correspondence  that  was  carried  on 
between  them,  they  had  formed  a  tolerable  esti- 
mate of  each  other's  character. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  London,  Mr.  Eeach, 
right  welcome.     I  am  truly  pleased  to  see  you  !'* 

"  The  pleasure  is  mutual,  Mr.  Leedon.  I 
have  often  felt  a  desire  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  you;  but  business  and  habits  com- 
bined, have  kept  me  a  close  prisoner  at  Texas. 
And  even  now,  truth  forces  me  to  state  that 
duty,  more  than  any  other  feeling,  prompted  the 
journey  that  brings  me  here." 

"Let  us  overlook  the  cause  in  the  fact; 
you  are  here;  that  is  sufl&cient.  I  shall  be 
honored  if  you  become  my  guest  during  your 
stay  in  London,  and  the  longer  the  visit  the  better 
I  shall  like  it." 

''  I  accept  the  invitation  most  willingly,  Mr. 
Leedon;  but — "(glancing  at  the  ledgers  and 
papers  lying  on  the  tables)  "  I  will  not  retard 
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business.  We  bees  of  commerce  understand  the 
value  of  time." 

"  And  of  leisure  also.  Let  us  go  together. 
The  walk  from  Lombard  Street  to  Temple 
House,  is  not  a  long  one;  and  to  a  stranger  there 
are  many  points  of  interest  by  the  way." 

''  You  forget  that  I  am  a  native,  Mr.  Leedon." 

"Ah!  true,  my  dear  sir;  pardon  me.  Cor- 
responding with  you  afar  off,  so  many  years,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  that  you  were  an  English- 
man. Such  is  habit.  Well!  the  walk  will  re- 
fresh your  memory.  With  your  permission,  I 
will  send  a  man  to  the  ship  for  your  luggage." 

"  Thank  you,  sir;  there  is  a  man  waiting  out- 
side.    Your  address  will  be  sujficient." 

"Then  we  can  start  at  once!" 

They  went  to  Temple  House ! 

The  dinner  hour  passed  pleasantly.  Mr.  Reach 
completely  lured  the  mind  of  the  Banker  from 
his  sorrow,  and  kept  him  in  excellent  spirits 
with  a  description  of  his  life  in  Texas,  of  which 
country  he  spoke  enthusiastically. 

"  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  so  full 
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of  beauty,'^  he  said.  "  Its  climate  is  genial ; 
its  soil  is  rich;  its  crops  are  luxuriant;  and,  in 
fact,  as  was  said  of  Canaan,  it  is  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  My  late  friend,  Mr. 
Maracora,  the  great  fur  merchant,  who,  like 
myself,  had  travelled  almost  over  the  globe, 
gave  Texas  the  palm  for  excellence  in  most 
things." 

"  I  can  vouch  at  least  for  the  excellence  of 
your  furs  and  cottons,"  replied  Mr.  Leedon; 
"  we  have  none  better  consigned  to  us.  Your 
late  friend  must  have  been  an  excellent  judge  of 
furs." 

"  You  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Leedon;  he ^ was 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and  his  experience  in 
them  was  founded  only  on  a  life's  labour.  Poor 
Mr.  Maracora !  the  last  scene  of  his  life  was  a 
very  sad  one." 

"Failed  in  business?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  he  died  wealthy.  It  was  a 
domestic  calamity,  in  which  I  also  suffered 
much.  He  had  a  daughter,  an  only  child — a 
light-hearted,  winsome  thing,  all  love,  and  grace, 
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and  beauty.  She  was  betrothed  to  my  boy- 
Level — in  fact,  they  were  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage, when  a  tragedy  occurred  which  trans- 
formed a  scene  of  joy  into  a  scene  of  mourning. 
We  had  built  them  a  house  about  three  miles 
from  Lutterby,  for  I  thought  of  extending  the 
colony,  and  making  him  an  independent  planter. 
The  furniture  was  nearly  finished,  the  wedding 
ring  was  purchased,  and  the  services  of  a  cler- 
gyman were  engaged  for  the  occasion,  when  the 
blow  came  that  laid  us  all  prostrate.  At  the 
back  of  the  new  house  my  boy  was  planning  a 
flower  garden,  and  every  afternoon,  when  the 
field  labour  ceased,  he  went  over  to  Plantation 
to  perfect  and  carry  out  his  plans.  One  even- 
ing he  went  there  as  usual,  about  four  o'clock, 
with  a  promise  from  Cora,  his  betrothed,  that  she 
would  stroll  over  about  six,  and  accompany  him 
home.  She  went.  The  two  hours  soon  passed 
away ;  Mr.  Maracora  and  myself  were  sitting  in 
the  dining  room  awaiting  them,  and  we  were 
beginning  to  get  impatient  at  their  delay,  when 
a  domestic  entered,  and,  with  terror  depicted  on 
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his  face,  told  us  that  Plantation  was  on  fire ! 
We  hurried  downstairs ;  the  news  was  only  too 
true.  Leaving  Mr.  Maracora  at  home,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  followed  by  fifty  of  my 
people,  all  anxious  and  eager  as  myself — for 
they  loved  my  boy — we  galloped  towards  the 
burning  building;  but  the  true  tale  was  re- 
vealed to  us  before  we  reached  it.  About  a 
mile  from  the  colony,  two  men,  in  the  wild  cos- 
tume of  adventurers,  lay  dead  upon  the  road; 
and  a  few  yards  from  them  we  found  another, 
dead  also.  Thrilled  with  fear,  we  galloped 
madly  to  the  house;  it  was  in  flames  all  over. 
We  saw  no  trace  of  Cora  nor  Level.  My  men 
tore  the  blazing  boards  from  the  sides  of  the 
house,  until  the  pillars,  black  and  brown  with 
fire,  were  laid  bare,  and  brave  men  rushed  into 
the  burning  edifice.  Cora,  poor  Cora,  was 
found,  and  carried  out  lifeless! — burnt,  but  not 
sufficient  to  conceal  from  us  the  manner  of  her 
death.  Level,  my  boy,  was  not  there !  The 
grass  near  the  river  side  was  trodden  down,  and 
in  the  sand  above  the  ebbing  tide  the  mark  of  a 
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boat's  keel  and  prow  drawn  up  towards  the  bank 
was  visible.  The  story  was  told,  and  the  hopes 
that  buoyed  two  aged  men  were  struck  away. 
Mr.  Maracora  lay  down — spoke  wildly,  and 
died.  And  without  a  murmur  I  could  have 
died  also;  but  such  was  not  God's  pleasure. 
My  life  was  preserved,  but  it  had  lost  its  charm. 
My  boy  was  gone — living  or  dead,  I  knew  not; 
and  day  by  day  I  waited  and  watched,  and 
month  after  month — calmly,  trustingly.  Death 
bad  no  terror  for  me  then ;  come  when  it  might, 
I  was  prepared.  A  year  passed — another  and 
another;  but  Level,  my  boy,  came  not.  I 
looked  upwards  often  then,  and  prayed  to  be  re- 
leased. At  length — but  in  a  manner  unex- 
pected then — release  came.  The  white  sails  of 
a  ship  were  seen  above  the  land.  My  men  left 
off  labouring,  and  ran  across  the  plain.  I 
stood  on  the  house  top  with  my  overseer, 
watching  the  vessel  through  my  telescope.  Nearer 
it  came,  and  nearer,  and  one  form  amongst  the 
many  on  the  poop  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it 
high  in  air.     One  manly  form — amongst  a  thou- 
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sand,  amongst  a  million  I  would  have  known  it, 
for  there  is  not  to  me  a  form  like  his  in  all  the 
world.  My  head  swam — a  veil  crossed  my  eyes 
— and  consciousness  deserted  me.  When  I 
awoke,  my  boy  was  leaning  over  me — my  boy, 
my  own  brave,  handsome  boy !  The  next  day  I 
was  restored ;  the  weight  was  gone.  The  three 
past  years  were  only  as  an  ugly  dream.  I  be- 
came the  same  in  heart  and  mind  as  before  he 
went  away;  but  while  the  dream  lasted  my  hair 
had  whitened,  and  wrinkles  rouo^hed  mv  face. 
The  wrinkles  have  gone  since  then,  but  the 
white  hair  remains — the  sign,  the  finger  mark 
of  God's  displeasure  at  my  ungrateful  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  his  bounties  and  his  blessings.  I 
thought  myself  the  founder  of  my  own  fortunes 
— of  my  own  independence — of  all  my  own  un- 
clouded happiness,  for  I  was  very  happy  then. 
1  thought  that  /  had  made  myself  all  these 
things.  But  when  the  blow  came  I  understood 
it;  I  acknowledged  it,  and  now — I  am  forgiven! 
My  boy  had  been  sold  in  slavery,  but  he  was 
VOL.    III.  E 
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released;  and  the  Power  that  raised  the  wind 
and  the  waves,  and  bade  my  boy  be  free,  took 
off  the  load  of  grief  from  my  heart  and  bade 
me  be  free  also." 


For  a  few  moments  after  Mr.  Eeach  had  ceased 
speaking,  the  banker  remained  silent,  and  then 
in  a  low  tone,  that  deepened  as  he  proceeded, 
he  spoke : 

"  Success  begets  confidence ;  confidence  begets 
carelessness;  wealth  comes,  and  pride,  and  arro- 
gant self  trust,  and  they  in  their  turn  explode, 
like  foul,  air  in  clouds,  and  scatter  disappoint- 
ment, and  grief,  and  shame;  which  humilities 
strip  us  naked  of  our  strutting  importance,  and 
shew  us  in  our  bare,  helpless,  animal  natures. 
Men  that  have  never  had  to  mourn  will  not  be- 
lieve these  things.  They  smile  at  the  weakness 
of  man  bowed  down.  They  stand  erect,  with 
heads  raised,  and  proudly  throbbing  hearts,  and 
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in  sheer  utter  ignorance  of  trial,  prate  of  weak 
minds,  cowardice,  chicken-heartedness,  and 
woman's  helplessness.  But  the  trial  that  finds 
others  guilty  will  find  them  guilty  too,  and 
their  punishment  will  be  no  lighter  than  their 
fellow  men's.  Where  there  is  a  human  heart, 
there  is  sorrow  and  mourning,  celled  in,  like 
joy,  and  love,  and  April  freshness,  only  awaiting 
the  demand  that  bids  it  come  forth.  I,  igno- 
rant as  my  fellow  man,  thought  as  they  tlwught, 
until  I  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  punished. 
There  were  three  of  us,  Mr.  Eeach — a  distinct 
family,  without  another  known  relative  on  earih. 
When  our  parents  died,  they  left  us,  myself  and 
two  younger  brothers,  well  to  do.  My  youngest 
brother  married.  We  had  a  sister  then,  a 
graceful,  silent  woman,  who  did  much  good  in 
our  village,  without  seeming.  She  gave  birth 
to  twin  sons.  Our  original  number  was  doubled 
then ;  the  three  Leedons  had  become  six,  and  as 
our  fortunes  were  prosperous,  we  never  dreamed 
of  care,  until  it  came,  as  it  generally  comes, 
suddenly,   unexpectedly.     The  youngest  of  the 

E  2 
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twin  boys,  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  upwards, 
was  lost;  his  hat  was  found  by  the  river  side, 
and  his  parents  believed  that  he  was  drowned, 
and  carried  out  to  sea.  I  examined  the  hat  and 
the  river  bank,  and  I  saw  the  signs  there  that 
prompted  me  to  believe  otherwise.  I  said 
nothing,  for  I  feared  to  raise  hopes  that  might 
never  be  realised ;  but  it  is  my  belief  even  now, 
although  many  years  have  passed  away  since 
then,  that  the  boy  was  stolen.  That  was  our 
first  loss.  Time  passed.  Trade  kept  us  busy ; 
Boyle,  Leedon,  and  Leedon,  merchant  bankers, 
were  well  known.  Wealth  poured  in,  and  we 
became  famous;  and  with  wealth  and  fame, 
there  came  a  wild  ambition,  a  burning  desire  to 
aggrandize  our  name,  and  found  a  title.  We 
had  the  means,  but  we  wanted — the  man.  My- 
self and  my  brother  were  past  the  age,  and  close 
application  to  fortune  making  had  unfitted  us  to 
move  in  gentler  circles;  but  our  other  nephew, 
George,  was  well  fitted  both  by  appearance  and 
education  to  uphold  the  honour  we  designed  for 
him.     lie  was  born  a  gentleman;  even  in  child- 
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hood  his  manners  were  easy  and  graceful,  and 
as  he  rose  up  to  manhood,  his  every  action 
pointed  him  out  as  the  one  male  Leedon  worthy 
to  bear  the  title  we  were  anxious  to  create  in 
our  family.  When  everything  was  in  train,  we 
told  the  boy  of  the  honour  we  intended  for  him, 
and  in  our  inflated  pride  of  wealth  and  commer- 
cial station,  expected  at  least  his  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  our  patronage  and 
presentation;  in  place  of  which  he  earnestly, 
but  very  calmly  thanked  us  for  our  kind  inten- 
tions, and  most  emphatically  declined  the  title 
and  all  its  thousand  privileges !  There  never 
was  such  a  disappointment.  The  scheme  was 
of  eighteen  years'  duration.  We  had  wealth, 
and  great  interest  in  high  quarters,  hut  we  had 
no  power  over  that  boy's  will.  Our  desires 
were  thwarted;  our  kindness  was  thrown  back 
upon  us;  our  pride  was  pinched,  and  we  fretted 
and  fumed.  We  were  not  so  great,  after  all,  as 
we  arrogantly  presumed  we  were.  A  boy  had 
power  to  ruflie  us — not  lightly,  but  throughout, 
in  mind  and  heart.     From  patrons  we  became 
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beggars.  We  prayed  to  him  to  accede  to  our 
"wishes;  it  was  no  use.  We  threatened  to  dis- 
inherit him ;  it  was  no  use.  We  coaxed  and 
scolded — in  vain;  and  we  discovered  then  the 
grand  and  universal  fact,  that  our  nephew,  the 
hoy,  was  a  separate  and  independent  unit,  with 
a  reason  and  will  of  his  own;  that  we,  my  bro- 
ther and  myself,  were  no  more  than  units;  that 
an  assumed  dignity,  or  the  dignity  of  wealth,  is 
but  a  mockery,  which  none  but  timid,  cringing 
men  bow  down  to.  That  boy  had  one  tJioiight, 
and  our  united  wealth  could  not  purchase  it! 
The  lesson  was  bitter — a  nauseous  medicine  for 
the  mind,  but  I  swallowed  it,  and,  like  a  miracle, 
it  wrought  a  quick  and  perfect  cure.  I  stood 
up  then — Mark  Leedon,  a  man  only,  no  better 
than  my  fellow  men;  wealthy,  and  wearing  a 
better  coat  than  many,  but  powerless,  with  all 
my  wealth,  to  buy  or  overrule  a  thought  or  a 
fancy  from  an  honest,  upright,  independent  mind. 
I  have  felt  better  ever  since  then,  more  natural. 
My  sympathies  have  grown,  and  I  entertain  a 
truer  estimate  of  poor  men's  worth  since  I  found 
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the  level  of  my  real  value.  My  brother,  less 
thoughtful,  perhaps,  than  myself,  never  forgave 
his  nephew ;  he  disinherited  him,  and  died, 
before  I  could  advise  him  of  his  folly.  Shortly 
after  his  death — a  year  or  two— this  nephew 
aslo  disappeared  suddenly.  We  were  at  a  ball 
together;  the  party  broke  up  at  three  in  the 
morning;  I  saw  him  open  the  street  door  and 
pass  out,  and  from  that  moment  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  him.  The  loss  of  their  second  son  was 
too  much  for  his  father  and  mother;  the  blow 
hastened  their  death,  and  two  short  days  ago  I 
buried  them  side  by  side.  The  day  dream  is 
over  DOW  Out  of  the  three  strong  men,  the 
healthy  woman,  and  her  two  sturdy  boys  that 
were,  I  alone  remain,  the  last  of  my  race — the 
last!  Brothers,  sister,  nephews,  all  gone — all! 
Mr.  Reach,  is  this  an  every  day  trial,  think 
you?  If  it  is,  I  am  a  miserable,  selfish  old 
man.  If  it  is  not,  my  grief  is  natural.  Truly 
are  we  helpless  mortals,  vain  of  our  small 
ability,  proud  of  our  power  to  accumulate. 
We  bore   and  dig  holes,  pile  stones  one  upon 
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another,  cover  our  naked  bodies,  and  strut  about, 
as  if  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes  could  not 
build  homes  for  themselves  as  well  as  we  do. 
Verily  the  greatest  triumphs  are  but  flimsy 
things  if  they  bring  not  peace  of  mind  and 
repose  to  those  that  achieve  them  after  long, 
long  labour.  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Mr. 
Reach,  exceedingly  glad,  for  my  thoughts  were 
becoming  too  heavy  for  me." 

Mr.  Reach. — "  To  me  it  appears  a  great 
blessing,  that  we  cannot  understand  the  sorrows 
of  others  as  our  own.  Were  it  otherwise,  life 
would  indeed  be  a  weary  pilgrimage.  Education 
as  taught  in  our  day,  combined  with  habit  and 
example,  is,  I  fear,  a  sad  deteriorator  of  manly 
dignity.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  trials — these 
losses,  ought  not  to  have  so  mucli  power  over 
strong  adult  men  like  you  and  me;  to  bow  us 
down,  to  stun  us  as  if  a  mighty  blow  had  fallen 
upon  us !  It  seems  strange  that  men,  who,  in 
worldly  matters,  rule  thousands  of  brave  and 
fearless  men,  who  make  all  things  subservient  to 
their  iron   wills  by   their  superior  energy   and 
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fearlessness,  should  in  their  turn  be  ruled — con- 
quered— subdued:  broken  down  and  laid  pros- 
trate, by  the  loss  of  a  forui — a  face,  which  they 
love,  and  deem  their  own.  There  are  millions 
of  other  forms  and  faces ;  but  to  the  bereaved 
hearfc  they  are  only  as  passing  shadows.  It  is 
strange!  And  then,  to  contradict  all  this. 
When  I  look  upon  the  face  of  my  boy ;  when  I 
see  his  frank  and  happy  features  turned  towards 
ray  own, — when  I  gaze  into  his  eyes,  beaming 
with  a  bright  intelligent  affection,  and  read 
therein  his  love  and  reverence  for  me,  I  think 
that  I  am  not  gazing  upon  the  mere  animal 
man.  For  there  is  something  in  their  glance 
and  its  expression,  higher  and  brighter — a  beam — 
a  ray  of  light,  which  is  neither  of  man  nor  of 
earth.  Something  which  draws  me  into  itself; 
which  attracts,  and  charms,  and  fascinates  me, 
like  a  kindred  spirit  I  must  meet  elsewhere ;  and 
in  spite  of  hard  stern  philosophy,  makes  me 
love  my  boy,  as  if  I  were  really  his  natural 
father  and  protector." 

E  5 
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Mr.  Leedon.— "  Is  he  not  your  own  son,  Mr. 
Reach  ?'^ 

"  Oh  no,  sir !  Like  yourself,  I  am  a  confirmed 
old  bachelor,  but  I  bless  the  day  and  the  prompt- 
ing that  urged  me  to  buy  him.  Yes,  sir,  in  truth 
I  bought  him  !  Not  as  a  slave,  for  he  is  of  our 
own  people,  and  speaks  our  mother  tongue.  He 
was  on  board  the  ship  belonging  to  the  Trader 
that  supplied  me  with  slaves  from  the  African 
markets;  I  shall  never  forget  the  incident.  I 
had  selected  my  slaves,  paid  for  them,  and  sent 
them  ashore,  and  with  my  overseers  was  about 
to  take  my  departure,  when  a  child,  apparently 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  entered  the 
cuddy.  He  looked  up  thoughtfully  into  the  faces 
of  all  present,  until  his  eyes  rested  upon  me,  and 
then,  plaintively  and  beseechingly,  uttered  the 
few  words — '  Take  me  with  you !'  " 

"  Between  four  and  five  years  of  age !"  said 
Mr.  Leedon,  bending  over  the  table  with  a  look 
of  earnest  enquiry.  "  How  many  years  is  that 
ago?" 

"  Twenty  years !" 
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With  increasing  earnestness  Mr.  Leedon 
asked;  "  What  description  of  child  was  he?" 

"  A  very  handsome  boy,  though  he  gave  no 
promise  then  of  the  rare  beauty — I  can  give  it  no 
other  name — which  is  his  inheritance.  His  face 
was  round  and  sunburnt,  his  hair  was  curling 
light  brown,  and  his  eyes  were — " 

"  Black  !  black  as  ebony,'^  said  Mark  Leedon, 
excitedly. 

'^  Black  as  ebony/  responded  Mr.  Keach,  won- 
deringly. 

"  And  his  christian  name;  surely  he  remem- 
bered  his  christian  name?" 

*'  When  I  asked  him  what  his  name  was,  with 
a  sweet  childish  lisp  he  answered — Robert !" 

"  He  is  our  boy!  Our  Robert!  I'll  swear  it," 
said  Mr.  Leedon  standing  up.  "  Mr.  Reach, 
my  friend,  I  have  cause  to  believe  that  the 
boy  whom  you  love,  and  have  so  well  pro- 
tected, is  Robert,  the  son  of  my  late  brother 
John  Leedon,  of  Ashmayne!" 

"  Do  not  be  too  sanguine,  my  dear  sir,  you 
may   possibly   be   in   error;  a   disappointment 
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in  your  present  state  of  depression  would  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  you.  If  my  Level  is  your  nepliew, 
he  shall  return  to  England,  and  I  will  bear  hioi 
company,  I  have  liberated  my  slaves;  I  will 
divide  the  land  amongst  them,  and — if  such  is 
God's  good  pleasure — end  my  days  in  England, 
with  him — that  must  be  a  stipulation  between 
you  and  me— with  him!  for  I  would  not  live 
apart  from  him  now  under  any  consideration.'* 

"  So  you  shall,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mark 
Leedon;  *'you  shall  replace  the  father  he  has 
lost,  and  be  my  brother  likewise.  I  will  retire 
from  business,  and  make  way  for  a  younger  man; 
and  we'll  all  live  on  the  large  farm,  and  be  jolly 
together — hurrah !  I  shall  not  be  alone  a  ter 
all.  Mr.  Eeach,  my  friend — my — oh !  if  i  t  is 
only  true.     When  do  you  return?" 

"  Thinking  that  this  would  be  my  last  visit 
to  England,  I  intended  rather  a  lengthened  stay, 
but  this  new  expectation  will  induce  an  early  de- 
parture. I  came  to  make  my  will,  and  secure 
to  Level,  beyond  the  reach  of  litigation,  all  that 
I  possess  on  earth.'* 
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"  That  can  be  done  in  a  week ;  my  solicitor 
shall,  with  your  consent,  prepare  the  instrument, 
and  when  that  is  arranged,  and  you  start  on  your 
return  to  Texas,  I  would  like  to  bear  you  com- 
pany/' 

"  You  are  most  welcome,  my  dear  sir.  The 
vessel  is  my  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
voyage  will  do  you  good;  and  even  if  my  Level 
is  not  your  nephew,  the  air  of  Texas  and  the 
great  change  will  benefit  you  largely.  You  will 
also  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  who  has 
caused  you  this  excitement;  and  I  think  you 
will  admit,  when  you  have  seen  him,  that  there 
are  not  many  men  even  here — where  men  are 
celebrated  for  their  good  looks — that  carries  a 
more  royal  presence  than  my  boy." 

*'  Thank  you,  my  friend;  I  am  prepared  to 
like  him  under  any  circumstances,  though  some- 
thing tells  me  that  I  am  not  mistaken  about  him. 
However,  the  change  will,  as  you  observe,  do 
me  good,  for  I  was  growing  weary.  And  before 
we  depart  you  shall  accompany  me  to  Ashmayne. 
I  will  show  you  the  farm,  the  house  he  was  born 
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in,  and  the  river  in  which  they  fancied  he  was 
drowned,  and  if  your  Level  remembers  any  of  the 
places  I  will  point  out  to  you,  the  question  will 
be  set  at  rest!"  He  rang  the  bell,  and  walked 
to  and  fro,  until  the  servant  appeared.  "William, 
bring  us  up  a  bottle  of  old  port  from  the  fourth 
rack ;  the  battle  vintage.  We'll  drink  his  health 
my  dear  sir,  in  wine  as  old  as  himself.  Zounds ! 
as  my  friend  Farmer  Doveton  says — we'll  cele- 
brate the  event,  and  mark  this  hour  with  a 
golden  cypher,  on  the  dial  of  our  time-piece — 
that  shall  be  done  to-morrow,  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  hours.  We'll— we'll — that's  right, 
William,  set  it  down,  never  mind  the  dirt.  Rare 
old  port,  Mr.  Eeach;  it  has  never  been  touched 
since  the  day  Temple  house  was  furnished.  Can't 
see  the  bottle  for  mildew!  Don't  you  go, 
William.  Do  you  remember  the  day  that  we 
lost  little  Rob  Leedon,  twenty  years  ago?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  well.  I  was  one  that  sought  for 
him.  We  found  his  hat  on  the  river  bank,  op- 
posite the  '  Old  Bachelor.'  " 

"  What  sort  of  a  face  had  the  little  fellow?" 
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"  Kound  as  an  apple,  sir,  and  rosy  as — as  a 
rose,  sir/* 

"  And  his  hair,  William ;  what  sort  of  hair 
had  her 

"  Brown,  sir — light  brown,  long  and  curly. 
Fve  carried  him  a  score  o'  times  by  the  river 
Fernside." 

"  And  his  eyes;  what  colour  were  his  eyes  ?" 

"  Black  as  a  sloe,  an*  bright  as — as  my  Nell's, 
your  honour." 

''We've  found  him,  Will ;  we've  found  him.  You 
shall  drink  his  health,  Will.  Go  down  to  the 
cellar,  get  a  bottle  of  the  same  sort  for  yourself, 
and  Fred,  and  Tom,  and  tell  them  the  news — go. 
Now,  Mr.  Eeach,  we'll  sit  down,  smoke  our  pipes, 
take  a  friendly  glass  of  wine,  and  I'll  listen  to 
everything  that  you  can  possibly  tell  me  about 
the  dear  boy !" 


VI. 


The  next  day,  the  banker  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dove- 
ton,  and  on  the  following  day,  with  Mr.  Reach 
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in  company,  he  started  to  Whitbell.  Mrs. 
Doveton  did  the  honors.  The  Planter  was 
conducted  over  Ashmayne,  and  every  incident 
connected  with  the  disappearance  of  Robert 
Leedon,  was  related  by  the  good  farm  wife. 
The  spot  where  the  hat  was  found  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  the  walks  he  had  taken  day 
after  day  with  his  nurse,  the  position  of  the 
house  and  farm  land,  the  "  Old  Bachelor,"  and 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  either  side  of 
the  river  near  Ashmayne,  were  pointed  out, 
and  every  infor-mation  relative  to  his  early 
habits,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  the  names  of  the 
nurse,  and  the  other  servants  with  whom  he 
most  frequently  came  in  contact;  everything, 
in  fact,  that  might  light  up  and  bring  forth 
memories  long  forgotten,  were  taken  note  of,  and 
stored  in  the  memorandum  books  of  the  banker 
and  his  friend,  Mr   Eeach. 

The  day  after  their  arrival,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Doveton  announced  his  return  to  England.  And 
no  little  excitement  was  caused  in  the  village  upon 
the  following  day  by  the  arrival  of  the  Farmer 
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and  his  man  Ralph.  It  was  quite  an  event.  In  the 
estimation  of  the  simple  villagers,  Mr.  Doveton 
had  become  a  mighty  man,  and  Ralph  a  great 
one.  They  had  crossed  the  seas ;  they  had  been 
to  foreign  parts;  and  the  peasantry  expected  a 
recital  of  adventures  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  excitement  for  twelve  months  at  the 
very  least. 

As  the  horn  of  the  mail-coach  entering  Whit- 
bell  v^^as  heard  across  the  fields,  the  Banker  and 
Mr.  Reach  departed  from  Thistle  Farm  to  Ash- 
mayne^  they  would  not  intrude  during  the  flush 
of  ''  the  welcome  home,''  for  the  absence  of 
Farmer  Doveton  was  too  rare  to  make  the  wel- 
come common  place. 

They  met  in  the  evening,  the  Banker,  the 
Farmer,  and  the  Planter;  and  after  tea  the 
Farmer  related  the  incidents  of  his  journey. 
He  began  by  declaring  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  comfort  out  of  England.  England  was 
the  only  civilized  country  in  the  world;  that 
was  his  unalterable  opinion. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing   our  ambas- 
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sador,"  he  continued ;  "  he  was  courteous  and 
gentlemanly.  T  stated  my  purpose,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  assist  my  enquiries.  He  did  so;  and 
on  the  following  day  I  received  from  him  the 
address  of  the  gentleman  in  question.  I  went 
there,  was  shewn  to  his  apartments,  and  an- 
nounced in  due  form.  An  old  gentleman,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  advanced  to 
meet  me  as  I  entered,  and  said,  in  plain  English, 
*  You  are  seeking  an  Englishman  serving  in  the 
navy  of  France,  Mr.  Doveton;  I  am  that 
gentleman;  here  is  my  card.'  I  glanced  over 
it,  and  saw  my  mistake  in  a  moment.  This  is 
the  card.  You  see,  Mr.  Leedon,  the  name  is 
Capitaine  Winbeigh;  it  is  pronounced,  but  not 
spelt  like  our  Winby's,  of  Whitbell.  '  I  fear 
that  I  have  committed  a  great  blunder,'  said  I, 
looking  up  at  my  companion.  '  How  so?'  asked 
the  old  gentleman.  '  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  young  man  belonging  to  my  native  place, 
a  Sir  George  Winby,  of  Whitbell,  was  in  the 
naval  service  of  France;  it  was  to  see  him  that 
I  undertook   this  journey.'     *  You   have    been 
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misinformed,  sir;  I  am  the  only  person  of  that 
name  in  the  service.  The  mistake  is  very 
natural,  and  of  no  consequence,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  always  happy  to  meet  a 
countryman,  and  if  you  are  disengaged,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  shew  you  everything  of  in- 
terest in  the  capital.'  The  invitation  was  too 
civil  to  be  refused,  so  I  accompanied  him;  but 
my  disappointment  destroyed  whatever  of  in- 
terest I  might  otherwise  have  taken  in  the  many 
strange  places  he  took  me  to;  and  after  dining, 
and  passing  the  greater  portion  of  a  day  with 
him,  he  bade  me  good  bye  in  plain,  pleasant 
English,  assuring  me  that  he  had  taken  no 
trouble,  and  that  my  enquiries  Avould  not  put 
him  to  the  least  inconvenience.  In  return,  I 
gave  him  an  invitation  to  visit  us  at  Whitbell, 
if  ever  business  or  pleasure  should  bring  him  to 
his  native  country.  We  separated,  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  I 
can  assure  you  to  leave  a  country  where  I 
could  not  understood  a  word  they  spoke,  nor  any- 
thing they  eat.     They  neither  dress  nor  live  as 
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we  do.  The  men  seem  cheerful,  and  talkative,  and 
are  always  out  of  doors.  The  women  are  sprightly, 
and,  I  think,  less  conventional  than  our  own. 
They  are  neither  bashful  nor  immodest.  While 
out  of  doors  they  look  freely  about  them,  and 
laugh  and  talk  as  pleasantly  as  if  life  was  a 
journey,  in  which  they  saw  no  difficulty.  There 
was  only  one  thing  like  an  adventure  that  hap- 
pened to  us  during  our  stay,  and  that  occurred 
chiefly  while  I  was  away  withCapitaineWinbeigh. 
That  rascal,  Ealph,  somehow  or  other  found  out 
and  went  to  a  gymnasium,  a  tavern  or  some  place 
where  they  practice  fencing,  and  shooting,  and 
other  athletic  sports;  and  the  rascal  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes,  before  he  challenged, 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  to  wrestle 
any  man  in  the  room  for  a  crown.  The  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  he  very  coolly  flung  his  man, 
and  pocketed  the  money;  another,  and  another 
took  up  the  challenge,  and  one  after  another  he 
threw  them,  and  won  their  wagers.  There  was 
no  want  of  pluck  in  them,  but  they  were  not 
up  to  his  play,  and  if  he  had  been  satisfied  with 
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that,  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  after  carry- 
ing away  the  palm  at  wrestling,  he  offered  to 
play  any  of  them  at  backs  wording.  They  did 
not  understand  it,  so  he  proposed  to  teach  them. 
I  don't  know  where  he  got  his  nerve  from,  for 
he's  one  of  the  quietest  men  on  the  farm.  How- 
ever, they  set  to  work,  and  he  accidentally 
broke  his  pupil's  skull.  The  sight  of  blood 
excited  them.  Ralph  got  mobbed;  but  he  had 
not  forgotten  to  take  his  oak  sapling,  and  laying 
about  him  right  and  left,  he  managed  to  get  out 
into  the  street;  but  he  was  not  nimble  enough 
for  them;  he  never  could  run.  They  soon 
caught  him,  and  he  got  locked  up,  and  now  he 
boasts  that  he  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
France.  It  was  only  after  four  hours'  furious 
walking,  and  paying  fifteen  pounds,  that  I  ob- 
tained his  release.  I  was  very  wild  with  him 
about  it,  but  he  looked  so  sheepish  as  he  said  it 
wor  all  for  the  honour  of  England,  that  I  could 
not  help  giving  him  a  sovereign;  and  without 
any  further  delay  we  took  the  packet,  landed  at 
Dover,   coached   to    London,    went   to    Temple 
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House,  and  finding  that  you  were   at   Whitbell, 
came  straightway  here." 

Banker. — "  Well,  Farmer,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  you  have  done  your  best  to  trace  him. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  more  successful 
than  yourself;  we  must  have  patience.  I  feel 
confident  that  he  will  turn  up  yet." 

Farmer. — "I  wish  that  he  had  never  turned 
down,  Mr.  Leedon.  Well!  there's  no  help  for 
it.  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  am  getting  old;  my 
old  neighbours  have  gone ;  and  the  two  farms  are 
almost  too  much  for  me.  Then  my  Nell  takes 
on  sadly  about  George,  and  Mrs.  Doveton  has 
not  been  the  same  woman  since  he  was  missing. 
In  fact,  I'm  regularly  floored;  I  don't  know 
whether  the  two  women  or  the  two  farms  are  the 
most  difficult  to  keep  in  order." 

Mrs.  Duveton.—  "  You  look  after  the  farms, 
good  man,  the  women  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. George's  disappearance  is  a  very  sad  af- 
fair, certainly,  but  Helen  will  bear  up ;  he  is  sure 
to  return,  and  the  absence  will  only  serve  to  try 
Nell's   constancy,    and    sweeten  their  re-union. 
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And  now,  Mr.  Leedon,  you  must  tell  Paul  all 
about  your  fortunate  discovery.*' 

The  Banker  recounted  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  supposed  discovery  of  Robert 
Leedon,  and  told  Farmer  Doveton  of  his  intended 
voyage  to  Texas. 

The  Farmer  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
information,  but  he  doubted  the  prudence  of  the 
Banker's  leaving  England. 

"  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  world,"  said 
Paul,  where  you'll  find  a  grain  of  comfort. 
You'll  be  sea  sick  and  land  sick,  and  home  sick 
too,  before  you  return;  you'll  find  everything 
strange — everything  new—everything  at  vari- 
ance with  your  easy  English  life.  You'll  see  no 
familiar  faces,  no  familiar  places.  Your  desires 
and  your  wants  are  all  old,  and  their  supplies  will 
be  all  new;  your  stomach  will  get  out  of  order, 
so  will  your  head.  You'll  find  that  your  walk 
from  poop  to  forecastle  is  not  so  steady,  nor  so 
firm,  as  the  pavement  between  Lombard  Street 
and  Temple  House.     Take  my   advice,  Banker, 
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and  stay  at  home.  I've  travelled  lately,  sir; 
I  have  gained  experience,  and  I  assert  that 
England  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  fit 
for  a  Christian  to  live  in.  I  was  away  from 
the  old  country  one  week,  sir!  Seven  long 
— long  weary  days,  and  I  could  swear — yes, 
swear,  sir,  before  any  magistrate  in  Great 
Britain,  that  I  never  eat  less  nor  grumbled  more 
in  a  week,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Eeach,  my  allusions 
are  to  landsmen  only.  It  is  a  different  affair 
with  you  entirely,  travelling  has  been  your  oc- 
cupation. But  Mr.  Leedon  and  I  are  essen- 
tially landsmen;  he  deals  in  mineral,  and  I  in 
vegetable  productions ;  and  the  sea-saw  of  the 
ocean  isn't  suitable  for  our  stomachs.  You  can 
bring  Kobert  here,  as  well  without  the  Banker 
as  with  him;  and  I'll  go  bail,  that  your  welcome 
home  shall  be  none  the  less  hearty,  because  the 
Banker  is  not  with  you.  Ashmayne  farm  shall 
be  put  in  trim  from  stem  to  starn — as  we  say  on 
board  ship.     And  there  shall  not   be   a  crevice 
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left  unfilled  in  the  dwelling  house,  that  will  let 
in  as  much  draught  as  would  give  rheumatism  to 
a  fly.     Let  the  Banker  stay  at  home." 

Banker. — "  Your  solicitude  is  very  cheering, 
ray  old  friend,  but  the  affair  is  settled.  Mr. 
Boyle  is  going  to  make  arrangements  for  selling 
the  business  of  the  firm;  Boyle  and  Leedon  are 
growing  old  and  grumpy.  We've  saved  as  much  as 
will  keep  us  from  the  workhouse,  old  friend,  and 
we  are  going  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  life.  I 
shall  settle  in  Whitbell  when  I  return;  and  you, 
sir,  and  Mrs.  Doveton — and  I  and  Mr.  Reach, 
will  watch  over  the  interests  of  our  grand 
children.  Nell  is  my  child  as  well  as  yours; 
George  will  get  back  some  how ;  they  must  be 
married  directly,  and  find  us  old  ones  something 
to  do.  Robert  belongs  by  adoption  to  Mr.  Reach ; 
Rob.  must  get  married  too,  and  we'll  all  be 
grandfathers  together.  The  names  of  Doveton 
and  Leedon  will  not  become  extinct  in  Whitbell 
after  all;  our  grand  children  shall  be  taught 
that  early  marriages  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Our  forefathers  made  Whitbell  what  it  is,  and 
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our  names  in  it  must  not  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Yes,  I'll  go  with  Mr.  Reach  and  bring 
my  nephew  home ;  I  would  not  have  him  return  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  And 
I  will  bring  Mrs.  Doveton  and  Nell  some 
splendid  furs,  from  South  America  and  Mexico." 

Farmer. — ''You'll  go  further  for  them  than  I 
should  like  to.  Is  there  nothing  you  can  bring 
the  old  Farmer?  I  shall  be  jealous,  if  I  don't 
come  in  for  some  memento  of  your  wild  flight." 

Banker. — Yes,  you  old  friend,  I'll  bring  you 
a  wild  boar,  or  a  bison,  or  a  mustang,  or  some 
such  handsome  present,  for  you  to  experimenta- 
lize upon.  We  shall  see  if  you  cannot  improve 
the  quality  of  our  spare  ribs  and  sirloins,  and  make 
the  hearts  of  surrounding  breeders  envious  of 
your  novel  stock." 

Farmer. — "  Stay  at  home,  Banker,  the  breed 
is  not  bad  as  it  is.  There  is  not  such  beef  in 
the  world ;  and  as  for  mutton,  all  that  you  get 
out  of  England  is  only  dead  goat,  and  imita- 
tion." 

Banker. — "  No  use,  Farmer,  I'm  resolved,  Tm 
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bound  for  Mexico.  Your  comfortless  accounts 
of  foreign  lands  shall  not  daunt  me,  sir;  it's  my 
young  blood — my  young  blood,  sir,  that  stirs  me 
to  travel.  I'm  a  juvenile,  sir;  Vm  a  rover,  in 
the  heyday  of  youth.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
that  if,  when  I  return,  I  like  the  trip,  I  shall 
enter  myself  as  a  midshipman  in  his  Majesty's 
navy,  and  never  rest  satisfied  until  I  rise,  sir,  to 
be  an  admiral  of  the — " 

Farmer. — ''Green,  sir — green!  We  shall  in- 
stitute another  order  of  admirals,  to  suit  your 
particular  case.  Zounds,  sir !  I  should  like  to 
see  you  under  a  cocked  hat." 

As  the  image  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Dove- 
ton's  mind,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed  outright.  His  mirth  was  contagious, 
the  men  caught  it  first,  then  Mrs.  Doveton,  and 
lastly  Helen.  So  they  sat  and  laughed  in  chorus, 
all  together. 

The  evening  was  spent  pleasantly.     Helen  re- 
gained something  of^her  lost  gaiety.     And  when 
the  party  broke  up  at  a  late   hour,    Mr.  Leedon, 
in  spite  of  his  resolution,  sighed  to  think  that  it 
F  2 
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was  the  last  night  he  should  spend   in  his  native 
place,  until  his  return  from  a  foreign  land. 

The  Banker  and  Mr.  Eeach  left  Whitbell  on 
the  following  day ;  a  week  was  spent  by  them  in 
preparation  for  the  voyage.  The  Planter's  will 
was  drawn  up,  signed,  sealed,  and  deposited  in 
the  deed  box  of  Boyle  and  Leedon.  They  em- 
barked!— and,  not  without  depression  and  mis- 
givings, Mr.  Leedon  left  England ! 
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PART  XXIII. 


devil's  den. 

Devil's  Den  was  full  of  life.  The  trade  season 
was  over,  and  pirates,  flushed  with  triumph  and 
spoil,  had  returned  home,  to  waste  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  the  wages  of  infamous  crimes. 

There  were  no  set  laws  in  Devil's  Den;  no 
governor,  nor  rulers  of  any  kind.  All  quarrels 
beyond  the  pale  of  arbitration  were  settled  by 
hand  to  hand  combat;  and  any  man  guilty  of 
violating  the  rules  of  that  lawless  community, 
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by  undue  arrogance,  or  bulljism,  as  they  termed 
it,  was  forcibly  expelled  from  "  the  company"  in 
the  taverns,  or  the  sporting  parties  abroad. 

It  was  during  those  idle  times,  that  the  more 
educated  chiefs,  men  who  had  fallen  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  state  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, sought  in  the  social  circles  of  towns  or 
cities  where  they  were  strangers,  a  relief  from  the 
wild  turbulence  and  strife  of  their  lawless  pro- 
fession. 

At  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  Sea 
Parade,  there  was  a  large  mansion,  which  had 
once  been  remarkable,  for  the  beauty  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  the  ill-fame  of  the  pirate  chief  by 
whom  it  was  erected;  for  in  his  day  the  pirates 
formed  a  united  band  under  one  principal  or 
governor.  The  house  had  held  many  owners 
since  then,  and  the  whims  of  one  and  another 
had  completely  altered  the  original  style  of  the 
building;  and  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  heat,  had 
each  lent  their  power  to  prove  that  "  all  is  perish- 
able," so  that  at- the  date  of  cur  tale  its  frontage 
was  more  forbidding  than  otherwise.     The  fret- 
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work  and  decorations  were  broken  and  black 
with  the  dust  and  wear  of  many  years,  and  to 
heighten  its  apparent  desolation,  bars  of  iron 
crossed  every  window  in  the  sea  face  of  the 
building,  and  the  absence  of  curtains  or  drapery 
of  any  kind,  made  the  eye  turn  instinctively 
away  from  its  sullen,  gloomy  frontage. 

But  the  face  of  that  house,  like  the  face  of  its 
owner,  was  a  lie,  a  deception,  for  it  gave  to  the 
looker  on,  a  false  impression  of  its  interior.  Like 
the  deformed  orator,  "  from  whom  strangers 
turned  with  a  shudder,"  who,  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  spoke,  charmed  his  hearers  to  a 
forgetfulness  of  his  deformity,  and  won  love 
from  beauty,  and  admiration  from  all,  so  the 
beauty  of  that  house  began  at  the  opening  of 
the  door.  There  was  a  wide  and  lofty  hall,  and 
noble  staircase,  covered  with  the  finest  carpets 
from  Turkey,  and  ornamented  with  statues  from 
Italy,  and  lamps  from  Venice  and  Genoa;  and 
so,  throughout  the  house,  in  every  room  and 
corridor,  the  eye  lit  on  a  combination  of  wealth 
and  elegance.     And  at  the  back  of  the  dwelling, 
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enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall,  a  garden  of  finished 
artistic  skill,  was  only  the  foreground  to  a  view 
that  extended  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  island.  There  was  neither  dust  nor  gloom 
on  the  back  of  that  house,  nor  bars  across  the 
windows.  Curtains  were  there,  and  rich  ones, 
too;  and  everything  else  that  could  relieve  and 
give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  as  it  looked  towards 
the  house,  from  the  garden  paths,  and  garden 
arbours. 


II. 


In  a  drawing-room,  magnificently  furnished,  and 
overlooking  that  garden,  Loril  Eagle,  and  three 
other  men,  chiefs  of  vessels  in  the  harbour,  sat 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  reclining  on  cushioned 
sofas,  beside  a  large  loo  table  of  polished  walnut, 
on  which  decanters  of  wine,  dishes  of  fruit, 
and  enamel  boxes  containing  cigarettes,  were 
standing. 

There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  appear- 
ance of  those  men,  as  they  sat  there,  to  denote 
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the  evil  passions  which  lay  coiled  up  in  their 
brains,  and  around  their  hearts ;  nothing — if  we 
except  the  bold  glances,  and  bold  speech,  with 
which  they  looked  and  spoke — to  distinguish 
them  from  ordinary  men. 

They  were  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  dis- 
coursing of  their  adventures,  their  victories  and 
repulses,  their  captures,  and  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  them,  as  calmly  as  if  the  transac- 
tions were  of  ordinary  legal  trade.  They  spoke 
of  lawless  battles,  unmanly  and  cowardly  as- 
saults of  strong  armed  men  upon  peaceful 
traders,  and  weak,  defenceless  passengers,  with 
as  much  pride  and  exultation  as  if  they  had 
gained  a  victory  in  fair  and  open  fight  over  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  And  as  the  wine 
crept  in,  secrets  crept  out,  which  even  they, 
ruffians  as  they  were,  would  not  have  whispered 
in  their  sober  moments.  Of  grey  age  put  to 
torture,  and  young  age  put  to  shame,  and  of  black 
crimes,  which  only  hardened  men,  over  whose 
intellects  the  spirit  soul  had  ceased  to  shed  its 
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light,  would  dare  to  give  utterance.  And  those 
four  men  were  about  to  sail  away  to  towns  or 
cities,  from  which  the  sailing  of  many  of  their 
victims  was  of  recent  date,  to  glide  into  the 
social  circles,  to  enter  places  of  public  resort,  to 
sit  or  stand  beside,  and  perchance  converse  with 
the  parents,  the  brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  ill- 
fated  ones,  of  whose  sufferings  they  were  then 
prating  so  exultingly. 

The  night  deepened;  the  clock,  framed  in 
ormolu,  ornamenting  the  centre  of  the  broad 
mantelpiece  of  polished  malachite,  struck  twelve, 
and  the  three  visitors  prepared  to  take  their  de- 
parture. 

They  wished  Loril  Eagle  a  pleasant  holiday 
trip,  hoped  he  would  enjoy  his  relaxation  from 
the  cares  and  vexations  of  business,  and  ex- 
pected that  he  would  not  fail  to  store  a  goodly 
budget  of  incidents  and  anecdotes  to  relieve  the 
idle  time  on  their  re-union. 

When  they  had  departed,  Loril  Eagle  rang 
a  small  silver  table  bell,  poured  out  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  lit  another  cigarette. 
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The  door  opened,  and  Nance  Maynard  en- 
tered the  room. 

"  Has  your  mistress  retired  ?"  he  spoke  care- 
lessly. 

"  No !"  Nance  Maynard  answered  abruptly. 

"  No !"  echoed  Loril  Eagle.  "  Are  you  speak- 
ing to  your  master?" 

"  No !"  again  said  Nance  Maynard,  scorn- 
fully, "  I  am  not  speaking  to  my  master,  I  am 
speaking  to  my  jailer.  Master  indeed!  God 
forbid!" 

And  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  sparkled,  her  pale 
face  glowed,  and  her  attenuated  form  rose 
proudly  up. 

*'  You  are  a  riddle,  Maynard,"  he  replied, 
angrily;  "  but  you  are  only  a  woman;  all  women 
are  riddles.  Go,  bring  me  the  lamp  and  the  key, 
and  tell  your  mistress  to  sit  up  yet  awhile.  The 
clock  has  only  now  struck  twelve." 

Without  condescending  to  reply,  Nance  May- 
nard left  the  apartment. 

Loril  Eagle  stood  up,  and  a  gleam  of  light 
shot  from  his  black  eyes  as  he  muttered : 
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"  I  will  go  and  see  liim  to-night  for  the  last 
time  before  I  bring  her,  his  loved  one,  here,  to 
teach  him  woman's  frailty.  Presumptuous 
ploughman!  are  we  equals  now?  Ah!  ah!  ah! 
ah!" 

He  laughed  mockingly  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro  there,  surrounded  by  the  voluptuous  splen- 
dour that  was  purchased  with  the  forfeiture  of 
his  manly  truth,  and  manly  dignity. 


III. 


Every  landing  upon  the  winding  staircase  of 
that  sybarite  mansion  was  lit  by  Venice  lamps, 
burning  a  clear  white  oil,  and  the  foot  could  fall 
nowhere  but  on  thick  soft  carpets,  which  gave 
back  no  sound,  no  notice  of  footsteps  advancing 
or  receding. 

On  the  fourth,  or  upper  storey,  chamber  doors 
faced  each  other  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  corridor,  and  all  of  them,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  elegant  in  material  and  workmanship. 
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But  that  one,  the  last  on  the  right  hand  side, 
was  studded  with  rivet  heads,  which  told  of  iron 
plates  inside;  it  was  a  solid  door  of  wood  and 
iron  of  recent  date,  and  evidently  built  for  stern 
purposes.  About  four  feet  from  that  door  and 
corridor  wall,  inside  the  chamber,  there  was  a 
strong  grating  of  iron  bars,  about  four  inches 
apart,  but  the  bars  were  hidden  from  the  interior 
by  a  light  boarded  wall,  painted  to  correspond 
with  the  other  sides  of  the  chamber;  there  was 
a  door  in  the  grating,  too,  and  a  sliding  panel 
in  the  boarded  wall,  so  that  a  person  in  the 
secret  could  either  enter  the  room,  or  examine  it 
through  the  iron  bars  at  his  pleasure. 

The  interior  of  that  apartment  was  fitted  up 
and  furnished  with  a  luxury  unsurpassed  by  any 
room  in  the  mansion.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  at  carpe  of  gorgeous  design,  every  article 
of  furniture  was  solid  rosewood,  and  the  chairs 
and  settees  were  cushioned  and  covered  with  rich 
yellow  damask;  the  walls  all  round  were  painted 
in  panels,  with  a  light  blue  ground,  framed  in 
colours  of  gold  and  bright  maroon,  and  in  every 
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panel  there  was  a  rich  glowing  summer  land- 
scape; a  book-case  filled  with  choice  books, 
bearing  their  names  in  large  gilt  letters,  was 
hung  about  eight  feet  from  the  floor;  the  win- 
dows, shaded,  almost  hidden  by  jalousies,  or 
blinds  of  iron,  painted  to  represent  gold,  close 
ribbed,  and  sloping  inwards  down  towards  the 
floor,  so  that  no  glance  from  within  could  travel 
otherwise  than  to  the  sky,  was  eight  feet  from 
the  floor  also.  The  book-case  and  the  window 
were  both  too  high  to  reach,  and  every  piece  of 
furniture  in  that  chamber  was  as  fir  inly  fixed 
where  it  stood^  as  if  it  had  grown  there.  The 
rolling  of  the  sea,  and  the  booming  of  guns  was 
often  heard  there,  but  the  sea  itself,  and  the 
ships  dancing  upon  it,  were  never  visible  to  the 
tenant  of  that  lone  chamber. 


IV. 


George  Leedon  was   seated   in   one   of   those 
richly-cushioned     chairs — which    were    placed 
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there  only  to  mock  his  captive  state,  and  pro- 
claim the  wealth  of  his  unforgiving  enemy, — 
with  his  forehead  resting  in  his  hands,  and  his 
elbows  resting  upon  a  table,  beautifully  inlaid, 
but  naked,  bare  of  book  or  ornament.  His  face 
was  hidden,  partly  by  his  stooping  position,  and^ 
partly  by  a  long  flowing  beard,  that  fell  until  it 
reached  and  curled  upon  the  table.  He  was 
seemingly  asleep,  for  he  moved  not  a  limb,  not 
a  muscle;  his  breathing  emitted  no  sound,  and 
nothing  but  the  slight  motion  caused  by  his 
respiration  indicated  life. 

A  gold  clock — fellow  to  the  one  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  placed  in  a  siaiilar  position — 
struck  eleven.  George  started  and  stood  up, 
and  his  face  became  visible;  but  it  was  not  the 
English  face,  as  seen  and  admired  at  Whitbell; 
it  bore  a  foreign  aspect  there  at  DeviPs  Den, 
with  its  full  silken  beard,  and  long,  thin  mou- 
stache, and  if  those  strange  adornments  robbed 
his  face  of  its  old  familiarity,  they  added  a  lofti- 
ness not  visible  before.  He  was  not  thin,  as 
might  have  been  expected,   for  his  diet  was  in 
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keeping  with  everything  around  him.  The 
richest  viands  and  the  choicest  wines  were  daily 
placed  before  him,  and  as  he  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  of  augmenting  the  miseries  of  his  capti- 
vity with  vain  and  useless  pride,  he  partook 
moderately  of  things  necessary  for  his  health. 
His  full,  oval  face  was  pale  from  confinement, 
and  the  expression  settled  over  all,  growing  day 
by  day,  until  it  seemed  to  become  a  part  of  his 
handsome  face,  was  calm  sadness. 

He  looked  up  at  the  rich  lamp  that  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  lighting  the  room  with 
a  soft  light;  he  glanced  at  the  book-case,  and  a 
faint  smile  played  for  a  moment  upon  his  lips; 
from  thence  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  window 
— the  mockery ;  over  the  furniture  then,  and 
then  to  the  landscapes  on  the  panels,  with  their 
skies  of  white  and  blue,  and  as  he  thought  of 
all  the  costly  things  around  him,  he  sighed 
deeply;  he  was  in  "the  gilded  cage,"  from 
which,  as  far  as  his  constant  thoughts  and  inge- 
nuity could  penetrate,  there  was  no  escaping ! 

Once  or  twice   he  glanced  towards  the  central 
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panel  in  the  boarded  wall,  for  he  had  often  seen 
that  picture  drawn  aside  or  outward,  to  give  ad- 
mission to  his  servant^  the  man  that  attended  to 
his  wants,  in  a  naval  livery  of  blue  and  gold. 
He  had  often  heard  the  outer  door  drawn  back 
to  give  that  man  admittance,  and  he  had  heard 
just  as  often  the  bolts — which  told  him  that  the 
man  was  not  alone — drawn  forward  on  the  out- 
side after  that  man  entered  his  prison  chamber. 
Eleven  o'clock  was  his  time^  the  supper  time, 
but  upon  that  particular  occasion,  when  the 
clock  ceased  striking,  the  bolts  of  the  outer 
door  were  not  drawn  back. 

He  got  up  and  walked  the  length  of  his 
prison,  backward  and  forward,  for  twenty 
minutes.  Then  he  stood  still,  facing  the 
window.  He  sighed  deeply  two  or  three  times, 
and  at  length  murmured : 

*' My  heart  is  well  nigh  weary;  this  pro- 
longed confinement  eats  my  strength  and  con- 
sumes the  energy  which  on  my  entrance  here  I 
vowed  should  buoy  me  up.  The  close  atmo- 
sphere, the  eternal  twilght,  and  the  utter  loneli- 
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ness  of  this  gorgeous  mockery,  damps  my  will, 
until  it  bends  and  droops  like  a  frosted  flower." 
He  drew  himself  up.  *'  This  must  not  be. 
Courage!  My  spirit  shall  teach  my  frame  a 
lesson  in  the  powers  of  endurance,  or  he,  the 
heartless  miscreant,  will  triumph  over  me. 
Never!  I  will  be  gay,  merry,  and  when  at 
midnight  he  comes  to  mock  and  taunt  me,  he 
shall  find  that  his  power  and  revenge  are  lost 
upon  me;  that  his  malice  has  not  blighted  my 
hopes,  and  that  the  dreary  solitude  which  his 
foul  treachery  has  put  upon  me,  has  not  had 
that  effect  which,  in  his  corrupt  heart,  he  seeks 
and  longs  for." 

He  turned  sharply  towards  the  door;  the 
bolts  were  drawn  back,  and  the  jingling  of 
glasses  and  wares  told  him  that  the  servant  was 
entering  with  his  supper.  The  man  seemed 
to  loiter  between  the  outer  door  and  the  parti- 
tion. 

George.--"  Who's  there  ?" 

Servant. — *'Only   me,  guv'nor;    only  Port- 
fire." 
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George. — ''  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is?" 

Servant. — '*  Gettin'  near  midnight;  I'm 
rayther  late.    The  Eagle's  about  to  take  flight." 

George  Leedon  uttered  the  exclamation 
'^Ha!"  with  a  feeling  so  joyful  that  it  quite 
altered  the  sad  expression  of  his  face,  and  lent 
it  for  the  time  its  old  familiar  appearance. 

Servant. — "  Aye,  he  leaves  for  a  cruise 
almost  directly;  the  wind's  changed  in  his 
favour." 

George. — ''Do  you  know  what  coast  he's 
hound  for?" 

Servant.--"  England  first,  and  then  when  he 
comes  back,  they  go  man-hunting  for  six  or 
seven  months." 

George  Leedon. — "Man-hunting?" 

Servant. — "Aye,  man-hunting!  You  know 
that.     What  brings  you  here?" 

George  Leedon. — "  True,  they  are  man- 
hunters.  Tell  me.  Portfire,  how  came  you 
amongst  them  ?" 

Servant. — "  Man's  wickedness,  or  my  own, 
I  don't  zackly  know  which,  for  truth  is  so  skil- 
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fully  adulterated  novv-a-days,  that  it's  hard  to 
tell  the  genuine  article  from  t'other;  but  I'll 
tell  yer,  an'  p'raps  yer  can  inform  me.  I've  bin 
a  salt  all  my  life.  My  first  master  told  me  he 
found  me  astride  a  wave,  'fore  1  could  talk,  so 
I  s'pose  I'm  the  son  of  some  disconsolate  mer- 
maid. Howsomdever,  I  grew  up;  an'  one  day 
I  brought  some  silk  from  France  an'  sold  it  in 
England.  Well,  I  had  scarcely  pocketed  the 
rhino,  afore  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  very  cold- 
looking  face  wi'  a  very  hot-looking  nose  on  it, 
took  me  afore  a  guv'nor,  who  gave  me  an  invi- 
tation to  stay  twelve  months  in  a  large  stone 
house,  as  cold-looking  as  the  man's  face  as  be- 
trayed me;  but  bless  yer,  there  warn't  room 
enough  in't  for  me,  so  one  night  I  up  anchor 
an'  cut.  They  gave  chase.  The  Eagle  shel- 
tered me,  so  I  escaped,  an  ha'  bin  wi'  him  ever 
since.  I  bought  the  silk  honestly  an'  sold  it 
fairly.  Who  was  wrong? — me,  or  the  guv'nor 
as  gave  me  that  invitation  ?" 

George    Leedon. — "  Y"ou  were;  you  evaded 
the  customs.     The  crime  is  punishable  by  law." 
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Servant. — "  Well !  I  ain^t  got  brains  enough 
to  see  it.  I  know  they  made  a  wild  blade 
wilder,  an'  if  I  'vaded  their  customs  then,  I've 
vaded  their  cruisers  since,  an'  many  a  golden 
prize  has  bin  won  from  that  time,  by  men  as 
warn't  allowed  to  live  honest  at  home." 

George  Leedon. — "  Your  idea  of  honesty  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  not  honest  for  one  man  to 
break  a  law  framed  for  the  benefit  of  a  commu- 
nity, and  recognised  as  legal  and  wise  by  the 
millions  who  subscribe  to  its  validity.  Your 
present  life  is  a  mistake  also.  It  may  possess 
charms  which  captivate  and  bind  you  to  it — but 
can  it  last?" 

Servant. — "  It  has  lasted." 

George  Leedon. — "Do  not  mislead  your- 
self. Already  the  cry  must  have  reached  all 
over  Europe,  and  before  now  many  marksmen 
are  on  the  track  of  the  Black  Eagle;  he  sails 
from  here  to-night — he  has  grown  old  in  crime, 
and  his  days  are  numbered.  As  sure  as  there  is 
energy  in  man,  your  band  will  be  scattered. 
Some  may  fall  in  the  struggle,  others  may  escape, 
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but  many  will  die  a  fearful  death  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. Pale  and  repentant  then,  their  trembling 
limbs  will  bear  them  upwards,  until  they  come 
full  upon  the  gaze  of  a  thousand  up-turned  hu- 
man faces.  They  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  mul- 
titude, ringing,  and  shouting  aloud  the  deeds  of 
cruel  murder,  committed  by  your  crew.  They 
will  die — hissed  and  execrated — with  no  words 
of  affection  to  soothe  their  dying  moments,  and 
none  to  mourn  the  Pirate's  execution !" 

Servant. — "  Yer  paint  a  dark  stormy  picter, 
guv'nor." 

George  Leedon. — "  'Tis  true  to  a  course  of 
life,  like  yours  misspent.  Now  listen  to  me,  Port- 
fire. The  Eagle  and  myself  are  enemies;  the 
same  village  gave  us  birth ;  he  did  a  foul  wrong 
to  one  whom  I  esteemed,  and  for  which  I  in- 
tended to  challenge  him  to  honorable  combat, 
but  the  coward  laid  a  snare — " 

Servant. — "  Coward?" 

George  Leedon.—"  Aye !  a  base  cringing 
coward.  A  man  may  fight  like  a  bloodhound  or 
a  tiger,  and  be  no  less  a  coward.     His  hirelings 
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waylaid  me,  and  I  became  his  prisoner;  through 
nine  long  months  I  have  endured  his  cry  of 
triumph  over  me.  I  would  leave  this  place, 
Portfire;  I  am  rich— richer  than  he  you  serve. 
Let  me  free,  and  name  your  own  price.  I  will 
not  gainsay  it." 

Servant.— '' Guv'nor,  we  have  different  no- 
tions on  the  subject.  I  escaped  from  prison  my- 
self once,  so  I  cannot  blame  you  for  trying  to 
escape;  but  though  an  outlaw,  I  am  still  a  man. 
It  is  the  fierce  honor  our  danger  breeds,  that 
binds  our  band  together.  Were  there  one  traitor 
among  us,  our  wild  freedom  would  have  been 
scattered  long  ago.  No — if  we  die  the  game  is 
endedj  but  we  know  no  surrender.  I  would  freely 
dash  myself  into  the  foaming  waves,  and  end  life 
as  I  began  it,  in  the  deep  blue  water,  sooner  than 
hear  the  shouts  of  my  enemies  ring  past  my  ears 
in  the  death  struggle.  No,  guv'nor,  I  don't 
blame  your  desire  for  escape,  but  I  cannot  help 
it.     Good  night.'* 

Turning  away,  Portfire  left  the  room.  The 
door  in  the  wooden  wall  was  drawn  to,  a  smiling 
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landscape  filled  the  lately  vacant  aperture,  and 
George  Leedon  was  again— alone!  He  looked 
after  Portfire,  as  his  figure  receded  from  the 
chamber,  and  his  look  was  somewhat  puzzled  as 
he  said : 

"  How  strange  it  is  that  gold,  the  prize  for 
which  these  men  do  brutal  murder,  for  which 
they  forfeit  place  and  station  in  society,  and  life 
to  outraged  laws.  How  strange  it  is!  that  this 
gold  will  not  tempt  them  to  do  a  simple  act  of 
justice,  that  would  make  them  wealthy,  and  re- 
store them  to  that  position  in  society,  which 
their  lawless  lives  take  from  them.  And  they 
deem  themselves  free!— free — with  all  mankind 
at  enmity ;  bound  to  this  island,  and  the  cabins 
of  the  baneful  ship  that  carries  them  to  crime. 
Free  !  Men  without  home,  or  name— free,  while 
they  are  bound  in  chains  of  guilt  so  firmly, 
that  even  the  hope  of  pardon  cannot  burst  them. 
Truly  the  human  mind  is  a  subtle  agent,  diffi- 
cult to  solve,  impossible  to  penetrate  !  Airy — 
opaque — immeasureable — infinite,  strange  human 
mind!" 
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He  ceased  for  want  of  terms,  and  sat  down — 
thinking ! 


Nance  Maynard  took  the  key  and  the  lamp  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  retired.  Loril  Eagle 
lifted  them,  and  went  out  and  up-stairs,  deep  in 
thought,  slowly — almost  mechanically  ! 

The  lights  on  the  landing,  and  the  light  he 
carried,  threw  shadows  on  the  wall,  crossing  and 
re-crossing,  rising  suddenly  up  and  then  sinking 
down  as  rapidly — odd  shadows!  Now  gigantic, 
now  dwarfish;  and  then  a  blending,  as  of  two 
figures,  one  upright — one  creeping  after  it. 
Singular  phantasmagoria !  There  is  something 
very  ugly  about  shadows. 

He  reached  the  prison  chamber,  he  undid  the 

bolts,  turned   the  key   in  the   lock,  opened  the 

outer  door,  went  in,  held  up  the  light,  touched  a 

spring,  the  panel  flew  back,  and  he  stood  looking 

through  the  iron  bars  exultingly  at  his  prisoner. 
VOL.    III.  G 
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Then  his  lips  parted,  and  in  a  deep  clear  tone  he 
said,  ''  Wheti  next  we  meet,  we  part  not  so  readily 
— remember  /" 

Had  he  turned  round  at  that  moment,  he 
might  have  seen  two  large  beautiful  eyes — low 
down — almost  level  with  the  carpet,  peering  into 
the  chamber;  eyes,  truthful  in  expressing  the 
feelings  of  "  their  heart.''  And  that  feeling  just 
then  was  extreme  surprise  and  sudden  joy,  al- 
ternating— first  one  and  then  the  other,  most 
predominant.  So  they  continued,  in  and  out  of 
the  chamber,  visible  and  invisible,  until  Black 
Eagle  ceased  speaking;  and  a  strange  voice 
answered  in  reply.  Then  they  disappeared  al- 
together, and  the  space  was  empty. 

Those  watchful,  cautious,  large,  beautiful  blue 
eyes,  burning  there  during  those  few  moments, 
belonged  to  George  Leedon's  "  guardian  Angel !" 

"  Asleep  or  awake,"  continued  Black  Eagle, 
"  calm  or  in  anguish,  those  words  shall  tingle  in 
your  ears;  and  if  ever  a  thought  of  pleasant  re- 
membrance plays  across  your  fancy,  they  shall 
tinge  the  thought  with  bitterness.     Enemy  of  my 
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soul!  man  whom  I  hate  with  loathing  and  abhor- 
ence,  now,  and  ever  during  your  plebeian  life — 
which  it  shall  be  my  care  to  prolong  to  its  ut- 
most limit — I  will  mock  your  sufferings,  and  re- 
joice in  your  abasement." 

George  Leedon  stood  facing  him,  with  his 
arms  folded  across  his  breast,  proudly  and  de- 
fiant. 

"  Liar  1"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  abased.  Loftier 
and  nobler  thoughts  fill  my  mind  at  this  moment, 
than  ever  found  a  resting  place  therein  before. 
'Tis  you  that  are  abased — you,  and  in  the 
cowardly  wrong  that  you  have  done  me,  is 
mirrored  your  base  spirit  and  your  craven 
heart.  Man  of  fearful  crime  !  and  infidel  belief, 
I  scorn,  and  spit  upon  you !" 

LoRiL  Eagle.—"  Ah  '•  ah  !  ah !  ah  I  Laugh 
bravely,  mind  and  heart;  laugh  bravely  all,  and 
join  me  in  my  mirth.  Ah !  ah !  the  sting 
pierced,  and  the  venom  stung  your  boor's  blood. 
Oh !  the  deep  pleasure  I  feel  in  your  impotent 
rage;  to  watch  your  bosom  rise  and  see  your 
muscles  swell  with  helpless  anger,  are  joys— joys 
G  2 
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snch  as  never  come  to  me  apart  from  you.  Yoii 
were  my  equal —my  equal.  Ah  !  ah !  where  is 
your  equality  now?  I  have  crammed  the  lie 
down  your  beggarly  throat,  and  proved  to  your 
shame,  that  you  are  not  my  equal.  That  you 
are  my  slave,  that  you  possess  life,  but  on  suffer- 
ance from  me.  That  a  nod,  a  beck,  or  the  slightest 
signal  from  me,  and — but  you  would  then  be 
gone,  and  I  could  not  come  here  to  watch  and 
mock  your  misery.     Ah  !  ah  I  equality  !" 

George  Leedon. — "  'Tis  some  months  now, 
George  Winby,  since  the  words,  *  I  am  your 
equal,'  escaped  my  lips;  a  message  from  my 
heart  to  your  ears.  It  was  upon  the  lawa  at 
Stinton;  I  remember  the  time  and  the  occasion. 
The  sentence  was  not  lightly  spoken;  but  had  I 
known  you  then,  as  now  I  know  you,  the  words 
Avould  never  have  been  uttered." 

Black  Eagle. — '*Ha!  you  begin  to  under- 
stand my  power." 

George  Leedon. — "I  thought  that  we  w^ere 
equal  there,  and  the  thought  was  then  expressed. 
I  was    wrong — wrong,    alike    in  judgment   and 
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expression;  but  here,  now,  tlioiigh  my  heart  is 
not  humbled,  though  my  will  is  not  bent,  the  case 
is  altered.  I  thought  we  were  equal  there,  upon 
the  lawn  at  Stinton,  for  we  were  free  alike,  with 
the  light  of  day  around  us ;  but  here,  in  this  lone 
cheerless  room,  where  the  full  light  of  day  has 
never  entered — here !  where  for  nine  weary  months 
you  have  held  me  captive — here  upon  this  spot,  I 
stand  so  immeasureably  your  superior,  that  lan- 
guage has  not  words  of  sufficient  import  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  great  disparity  between  us. 
Your  superior  in  everything.  Pirate!  Murderer! 
there  is  not  one  manly  attribute  about  you, 
not  one — hated  of  man,  and  forsaken  of  God! 
You  stand  apart — apart  from  all  humanity; 
and  now,  henceforth,  and  for  ever,  1  scorn, 
and  utterly  defy  you." 

Deeper  and  darker  grew  the  frown  upon  the 
face  of  Black  Eagle;  swifter  and  hotter  coursed 
the  blood  into  his  face,  until  his  veins  were 
swollen,  and  his  eyes  burned  like  fire.  Pas- 
sionately he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  and 
fiercely  he  shouted : 
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"  Silence,  hound !  or  1  will  speed  a  bullet 
through  your  brain.  Silence!  or  I  will  shorten 
my  scheme  of  vengeance." 

Then  it  suddenly  occured  to  him  that  this  de- 
fiance, on  the  part  of  George  Leedon,  was  given 
that  he  might  be  slain,  and  so  escape  the  linger- 
ing, wearisome,  never  ending  monotony  of  that 
mocking  gilded  prison  chamber.  As  that  idea 
struck  him  he  quelled  his  passion,  that  he  might 
not  be  tempted  to  shoot  him  dead  upon  the  spot, 
and  so  release  him  from  the  life  worse  than  death. 

"  Ah  !"  he  shouted  then,  "•  you  shall  not  die, 
you  have  not  sufiered  enough  to  satisfy  my  crav- 
ing for  vengeance.  Listen  to  her  promise !  I 
will  read  it  to  you  again,  you  may  have  forgotten 
it." 

The  promise  was  read  again,  folded,  and  placed 
carefully  away. 

Low  down,  almost  touching  the  corridor  floor, 
the  blue  eyes  again  re-appeared;  stealthily  at 
first,  and  then  nearer — and  nearer — wide  open, 
enquiringly — expectant. 

Black  Eagle  continued : 
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"  Does  the  name  move  you?  Ah !  ah !  rejoice 
in  your  inmost  heart>  Your  Helen,  your  hope, 
your  pride— I  leave  you  now,"  (the  blue  eyes 
vanished  again)  "  only  to  bring  her  here  before 
you;  no  doubt  the  meeting  will  be  a  plea- 
sant one.  She  shall  come  here  my  mistress,  to 
adorn  the  chieftain's  palace,  and  laugh  your  love 
to  scorn.  '  When  next  we  meet,  we  part  not  so 
readily — remember  !'     Ah  !  ah  I — " 

He  closed  the  panel,  and  turning  round  went 
to  the  door,  passed  out;  the  bolts  were  drawn  to, 
and  all  was  again  still. 

George  Leedon ''He  has  gone!     What  a 

relief — gone.  Heaven  J  how  gratefully  I  thank 
thee." 

Too  excited  then  to  eat,  or  sleep,  he  continued 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  chamber,  until  the 
golden  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  he 
was  thinking  about  retiring  for  the  night;  when 
the  outer  bolts  were  again  drawn  back,  and  a 
light  footstep  trod  in  the  open  space  between  the 
corridor  and  the  boarded  wall.  One  key  after 
another  was  placed  in  the  look  of  the  grating 
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door,  and  at  length,  after  repeated  trials,  the  bolt 
flew  hack,  and  the  door  opened. 


VL 


For  a  few  moments,  surprise  kept  them,  the 
tenant  and  the  intruder,  silent.  George  Leedon 
looked  wonderingly  at  the  singular,  tall,  thin 
figure,  with  the  pale  face,  the  large  blue  eyes, 
and  white  hair;  and  Nance  Maynard  gazed  with 
astonishment  at  the  extreme  splendour  of  the 
furniture  in  that  chamber,  so  different  from  what 
she  had  expected;  but  as  she  continued  to  gaze, 
there  stole  over  her  a  sense  of  the  cold  naked- 
ness of  that  splendour,  and  the  refined  malice 
which  planned  its  massive  cruelty.  Not  a  single 
ornament  was  there  on  table,  escritoire,  or  vase 
stand,  nothing  to  wile  away  the  time,  if  only  in 
moving  and  replacing.  Even  the  golden  clock, 
with  its  eternal  and  solemn   tick,  tick,  was  im- 
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movable,  screwed  securely  into  the  solid  brick 
wall.  Nance  stood  bewildered,  lost  in  thought 
of  these  things,  when  George  Leedon,  recovering 
from  his  amazement,  said : 

"  A  woman!     What  would  you,  madam?" 

Nance  Maynard  started,  turned  rapidly  to- 
wards the  speaker  and  softly,  almost  breathless, 
exclaimed: 

"Who  spoke?' 

Gliding  towards  George  Leedon  then,  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  with  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  full  of  enquiring  earnestness,  said : 

"  Speak,  stranger.     Who  are  you?" 

George  Leedon. — "  A  poor  captive,  madam, 
by  name  George  Leedon." 

Nance  opened  her  eyes  widely,  bent  her  head 
forward,  and  almost  screamed — 

"  Leedon  !  George  Leedon  !  Am  I  dreaming. 
This  is  some  horrid  nightmare.  George  Leedon, 
whence  came  you?" 

George  Leedon. — "From  Ashmayne,  madam.'* 

Nance  Maynard. — "  No,  no— recall  your 
words,  not  there — not  there ;  I  shall  go  mad  !" 
G  5 
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she  looked  round  bewildered.  "  George  Leedon, 
of  Ashmayne,  a  prisoner  here  in  the  pirate's  isle. 
It  is  a  dream— it  cannot  be— it  is  too  horrible !" 

George  Leedon. — "  Poor  creature,  she  is  in- 
sane— be  calm — be  comforted,  madam." 

Nance  Maynard.— "  No,  no— I  am  not  mad, 
though  Heaven  knows,  this  is  enough  to  make 
me  so." 

She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his 
knees,  said  beseechingly — 

*'  Do-  not  curse  me,  George  Leedon  !  In  your 
infancy  I  pressed  you  to  this  guilty  bosom.  It 
is  Nance  Maynard  who  kneels  before  you ;  Nance 
Maynard,  who  took  you,  an  infant  from  your 
noble  home,  and  left  you  in  the  cradle  of  a 
farmer's  child.  Do  not  curse  me,  I  will  repair 
the  wrong   I  have  done  you — do  not — do  not 


curse  me." 


Nance  bowed  her  head,  and  wept  bitterly. 
George  Leedon  stooped,  raised  her  up,  and  bade 
her  be  seated. 

"  Take  comfort,  Nance,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not 
curse  you.     It  is  more  than  accident  that  brings 
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you  here  to-night — more  than  accident.  The 
full  clear  light  of  day,  could  not  be  more  wel- 
come to  my  sight  than  you  are,  dear  Nance. 
Compose  yourself,  and  tell  me  this  strange 
story.'^ 

He  was  a  prisoner,  but  he  thought  not  then  of 
liberty,  the  doors  were  open,  but  no  hope  of 
flight  crossed  his  imagination.  He  was  absorbed 
in  a  premier  thought,  the  secret  of  his  birth,  as 
hinted  in  her  letters,  by  Nance  Maynard. 

Nance. — "  Bless  you,  my  kind  young  sir ! 
Bless  you.  'Tis  a  sad — sad  tale.  For  many 
years  my  family  were  willing  and  happy  re- 
tainers of  the  house  of  Winby,  whose  greatness 
and  whose  glory  were  our  boast  and  our  pride. 
Your  father  married,  and  for  nine  years  his  lady 
gave  him  no  promise  of  an  heir  to  his  name  and 
honors,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son — you,  my  dear  sir;  and  joy 
again  entered  the  old  family  mansion.  Alas  ! 
the  joy  was  premature.  Ailing  and  feeble,  you 
pined  rapidly  away ;  and  three  days  after  your 
birth,  drooping,  and  apparently  dying,  the  phy- 
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sician  gave  up  the  case  as  hopeless.  Your  ill- 
ness defied  his  skill,  and,  called  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  he  left,  believing  that  death  had 
already  seized  upon  you." 

George  Leedon.— ''  I  begin  to  comprehend. 
Fear  not,  Nance,  proceed  !'  ' 

Nance.—"  Sir  George,  your  father,  was 
stricken  with  grief,  and  it  was  thought  that  your 
loss  would  prove  the  death  of  my  Lady  Winby. 
I  was  then  passing  into  womanhood,  and  the 
honor  and  upholding  of  your  house  was  so  strong 
within  me,  that  I  felt  a  fierce  pleasure  in  the 
crime  I  contemplated.  I  was  upon  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  the  inmates  of  Ashmayne,  and  had 
ingress  at  all  times.  Mrs.  Leedon  was  con- 
fined OR  the  same  day  as  your  lady  mother,  and 
the  farm  wife  and  her  twin  boys  were  doing  well. 
The  life  of  Winby's  heir  hung  upon  a  thread, 
and  I  determined  to  change  our  babe  I  On  the 
fourth  morning  after  your  birth — it  was  bright 
summer,  I  recollect  it  well— too  well,  I  wrapped 
you,  dying  as  I  thought,  in  my  shawl,  and  took 
the  least  frequented  path  to  Ashmayne.     I  knew 
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mj  time,  for  I  had  made  the  crime  my  study ;  I 
got  there  unperceived  and  hastened  to  the  bed 
chamber.  Mrs.  Leedon  was  fast  asleep ;  that  had 
been  my  care,  for  I  had  administered  an  opiate 
only  one  hour  previously ;  the  babes  were  sleep- 
ing in  their  cradle.  Desperately  calm,  I  stripped 
one  of  the  healthy  children,  and  putting  its 
clothes  upon  you,  I  laid  you  beside  its  brother, 
in  their  little  bed,  and  wrapping  the  shawl  round 
Leedon's  son  hurried  away^  like  the  guilty  thing 
I  was,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  hall  without  de- 
tection." 

George  Leedon.—"  Surely  there  could  have 
been  no  resemblance  between  us?'^ 

Nance. — "Not  the  most  remote.  You  were 
thin  and  pale;  Leedon's  boys  were  strong  and 
healthy;  your  eyes  were  dark  alike,  and  there 
the  resemblance  ended." 

George  Leedon.—"  How  did  this  escape  de- 
tection?" 

Nance. — "  When  Mrs.  Leedon  awoke,  she 
found  you  in  strong  convulsions,  and,  as  she 
thought,  frightfully   altered.     It  created  much 
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noise  at  the  time,  and,  as  I  had  purposely  left 
the  phial,  marked  'poison  !'  on  the  table,  rumour 
hinted  of  foul  play,  and  suspicion  pointed  at 
me.  How  you  recovered,  is  a  miracle  I  never 
learned.  I  fled  from  England,  to  undergo  the 
punishment,  that  has  never  diminished  from  that 
day  until  this.  I  thought  you  would  die,  my 
young  sir;  the  physician,  with  more  skill  and 
wisdom  than  myself,  said  so,  and  I  believed  him. 
I  did  not  mean  you  harm,  for  I  would  not  in- 
jure, even  by  a  word,  a  member  of  your  noble 
house,  to  insure  my  own  salvation." 

George  Leedon ''  I  can  very  well  believe 

your  devotion,  poor  Nance.     How  did  you  de- 
ceive the  Lady  Winby?" 

Nance. — '^  That  was  an  easy  matter;  Sir 
George  was  called  to  London,  and  when  the 
physician  departed,  he  left  orders  that  Lady 
Winby  was  neither  tojeave  her  bed,  nor  be  ex- 
cited. I  discharged  the  wet  nurse,  and  took  sole 
charge  of  the  babe  myself,  representing  to  Lady 
Winby  that  it  was  gradually  sinking,  and  telling 
her  when  she   wished   to   see  it,  that  to  move 
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would  be  to  kill  it.  Crime  leads  to  crime;  I 
was  forced  to  keep  the  child  almost  three  days 
without  sustenance.  Oh  !  it  was  a  fearful  task,  to 
thin  its  rounded  cheeks,  to  make  it  weak  and  pale, 
and  watch  it  wasting  away.  And  when  on  the 
fourth  day  I  took  it  into  my  arms,  almost  as  feeble 
as  you  had  been,  with  news  that  it  had  rallied, 
to  Lady  Winby,  she  was  too  overjoyed,  seeing 
the  babe  alive,  to  notice  the  difference;  but  the 
crime  lay  heavy  at  my  heart;  I  fled,  and  amidst 
the  busy  scenes  of  stirring  life,  I  tried  to  drown 
the  memory  of  my  guilt.  It  was  in  vain  I  tried 
— year  after  year— night  and  day  it  haunted  me. 
At  length,  grown  weary  and  worn  out,  I  resolved 
upon  a  full  confession,  wrote  to  you,  and  received 
your  answer.  Did  you  receive  my  second  letter?'' 

George  Leedon.— "  I  did,  Nance,  and  I  was 
anxiously  awaiting  your  arrival  in  England, 
when  I  was  brought  hither;  but  how  came  you 
here?" 

Nance. — "  I  was  on  my  way  to  England,  when 
pirates  boarded  our  ship,  but  they  were  beaten 
in  the  fight,  and  I,  weak  foolish   woman  that  I 
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was,  thought  to  rid  the  seas  of  Black  Eagle 
—as  they  call  him.  He  detected  me,  and  then, 
finding  his  purpose  defeated  and  his  men  all 
slain,  he  wound  his  arm  around  me,  and  with  a 
loud  shout  of  defiance  leaped  overboard  into  the 
sea!  I  swooned  with  terror;  when  I  recovered 
I  again  found  myself  on  shipboard,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  voyage  I  was  brought  here.  My 
office  is  to  wait  upon  his  wife." 

George  Leedon "  Ah,  is  he  married?" 

Nance. — "  The  lady  wears  a  wedding  ring  ! 
Why  do  you  enquire  so  earnestly,  my  young 
lord?" 

George  Leedon.—"  The  deep  scheming  vil- 
lain, Nance.  He  who  brought  you  here  !  He, 
who  unlawfully  detains  me  captive.  He — the 
accursed  Black  Eagle  !  the  pirate !  is  no  other 
than  Sir  George  Winby." 

Nance  looked  anxiously  iu  his  face  as  he 
made  the  assertion,  and  a  doubt  of  his  sanity 
then  crossed  her  mind;  the  idea  was  so  wild,  so 
improbable,  and  yet  it  was  spoken  so  calmly,  so 
deliberately.      Nance    was  undecided,   and  she 
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continued  to  gaze  into  his  face  enquiringly,  as  if 
to  assure  herself  of  his  clear,  calm,  settled  belief 
in  the  identity  of  his  enemy.  At  length  she 
said: 

''My  dear  young  master,  is  it  possible?  are 
you  certain  there  is  no  mistake?" 

George  Leedon. — ''  I  speak  the  simple  truth, 
Nance;  aj^d  I  would  forfeit  my  newly  discovered 
title  to  reach  England  before  him.  Is  there  any 
possibility  of  our  escaping?'' 

Nance. — ''We  have  been  wasting  time;  but 
they  may  yet  be  with  him  on  board  '  The  Tem- 
pest.' The  pleasure  boat  lies  upon  the  beach 
near  Creek  Fall,  and  the  night  is  dark.  George, 
my  dear  master,  it  is  life  or  death,  I  am  with 
you.  Wait  five  minutes;  we  must  use  caution. 
If  I  am  discovered  they  will  come  here.  You 
stand  in  the  corridor,  in  the  shade  of  the  win- 
dow, and  if  they  enter  the  chamber,  bolt  them 
in,  and  trust  to  your  manhood  for  your  freedom." 
She  stooped,  kissed  his  hand,  and  glided  from 
the  apartment. 

George  Leedon  stretched  himself,  and  the  old 
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familiar  expression  of  pleasant  feeling  lit  his 
face,  as  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone : 

"Free!  I  shall  be  free.  I  feel  it  in  my 
heart,  I  feel  it  around  me.  Free  to  thwart  his 
plans,  and  rescue  Helen  from  his  villany  T' 

Moving  from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  he 
passed  through  the  grating  door,  and  through 
the  grim  barrier  of  wood  and  iron  int^  the  cor- 
ridor. Everything  was  still.  "Free!"  he 
thought;  "  free !     Oh,  joy ! — ^joy !" 


VII. 


He  stood  in  the  shade  beside  the  barred  window; 
he  looked  out  into  the  darkness.  The  glorious 
stars  shone  twinkling  in  the  beautiful  heavens; 
and  beneath,  on  the  water,  he  saw  scattered 
lights  at  distant  intervals.  Lights,  moving 
lights,  appearing,  flickering,  pale,  vanishing 
lights,  shining  fitfully,  as  if  the  purpose  of  their 
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shining  was  unholy.  Turning  his  ghinces  along 
the  corridor,  he  then  watched  for  the  reappearance 
of  Nance  Maynard.  Everything  was  still;  the 
lamp  on  the  landing  lit  up  the  entrance  to  the 
long  passage,  and  shone  upon  the  polished  doors 
of  the  chambers  nearest  to  it;  but  where  he  stood 
distant  from  the  lamp,  was  lost  in  gloom.  A 
form  appeared  ascending  the  winding  staircase; 
up,  up,  nearer,  giving  no  notice,  for  the  sound  of 
footsteps  was  unheard  on  the  soft  caipet.  He 
stooped  and  held  his  breath.  It  reached  the 
landing — it  stood  beneath  the  lamp.  It  was  a 
female  figure,  muffled  from  head  to  foot;  her 
face  was  hidden;  she  approached,  and  as  she 
neared  the  end  of  the  corridor,  she  whispered : 
"George!" 

George  Leedon  breathed  freely,  and  stepped 
forward  from  the  shade.  The  hood  was  thrown 
back,  and  Nance,  taking  a  bundle  from  beneath 
her  cloak,  said : 

"  They  are  all  away.  Be  quick ! — our  success 
depends  upon  our  speed.  Put  this  gown  over 
your  dress; — let  me   assist  you; — that  will  do. 
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Now  the  hat,  now  the  hood — draw  it  well  down; 
excellent,  my  dear  master,  you  will  pass  for  the 
maid  Rosey  very  well.  If  anybody  should  speak 
to  you  as  we  pass  out  of  the  grand  entrance,  let 
me  answer;  and  if  they  should  attempt  to  stay 
us,  use  this."  (She  placed  a  pistol  in  his  hand). 
"Now  let  us  go;  one  moment.  The  wine  may 
be  necessary,  and  the  food  also;  I  will  bring  it." 
(She  ran  into  the  prison  chamber,  and  shortly 
returned  with  the  provisions  in  a  bundle,  hidden 
beneath  her  cloak).  *'  Now,  then,  my  dear 
sir,  follow  quickly,  skip  lightly  down  stairs; 
use  no  caution ;  lightly,  confidently,  as  if  you 
were  the  Kosey  you  represent,  going  to  see  your 
sweetheart  previous  to  his  departure." 

Nance  then  led  the  way.  There  was  no 
noise.  They  went  down  lightly  and  quickly  : — 
third  landing — second — first.  The  hall  door  was 
in  sight;  it  was  closed.  Nance  ran  forward, 
drew  back  the  bolt,  and  beckoned  George  to  her : 

'*  Hold  the  bolt  drawn  back,  but  keep  the 
door  closed.  I  will  extinguish  the  lights,  or 
they  may  show  our  forms  passing  out  to  anybody 
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approaching,  or  looking  this  way.  What  a  dif- 
ference they  make;  it  is  almost  too  dark  now. 
Where  are  you?  Open  the  door:  now  give  me 
your  hand.  Mind  the  steps;  there  are  four — 
one — two — three — four.  Turn  to  the  right. 
This  is  the  Sea  Parade;  the  Creek  Fall  is  not 
far  off.  How  dark  it  is  !  Our  eyes  will  become 
used  to  it  soon.  I  could  find  the  way  blind- 
folded. It  has  been  my  only  walk  out  of  doors 
since  my  arrival.  Day  after  day,  from  the  house 
to  the  boat,  and  from  the  boat  to  the  house 
again.  Mind !  raise  your  feet  well,  there  is  an 
ascent  just  here.  I  can  hear  the  wash  of  the 
sea.  How  calm  it  is;  there  is  no  roll,  it  ripples 
in.  Now  take  care.  This  is  Creek  Fall.  There 
lies  the  boat;  I  can  just  see  its  outlines.  Do 
you  understand  the  sail?" 

George  Leedon. — "  Yes.  It  was  one  of  my 
pastimes.  The  rig  may  be  different,  but  the 
practice  of  one  is  a  guide  to  the  practice  of  other 
methods.  We  are  safe  so  far  as  the  sailing  is 
concerned.  The  boat  is  large,  Nance;  I  fear 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  launch  it." 
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Nance. — "  Life,  with  death  behind  it,  is 
swift  and  strong.  We  will  propel  the  boat  into 
the  water.  There  is  a  good  fall,  and  the  water 
already  washes  the  prow  of  the  boat.  Now,  my 
dear  young  master,  will  you  permit  me  to  divest 
you  of  your  masquerade.  There,  you  are 
yourself  again.  I  will  deposit  these  things  in 
the  boat.  Now,  then: — what  sort  of  resistance 
does  the  soil  afford  ?" 

George  Leedon. — ''  The  soil  is  firm,  and  the 
position  is  favourable;  but  the  boat  is  very 
heavy.     Let  me  see  if  I  can  move  it." 

He  went  to  the  stern,  Nance  following;  he 
placed  himself,  Nance  laid  her  hands  on  the 
stern  frame  beside  him,  and  together,  with  all 
their  might,  they  pushed;  but  the  boat  resisted 
their  efforts  to  disturb  it.  It  was,  as  George 
Leedon  said,  very  heavy.  Nance  was  not  an 
Amazon,  and  George  himself,  after  nine  months* 
solitary  confinement,  was  not  a  pillar  of  strength. 

Nance. — "  What  ever  shall  we  do  ?" 

George  Leedon. — ''  Get  into  the  boat  and 
eat  the  supper,  and  drink  the  wine  your  thought- 
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fulness  provided.  The  tide  may  not  yet  be  at 
flood;  and  if  it  is,  the  food  will  increase  our 
strength  for  a  final  effort." 

So  they  got  into  the  boat,  and,  according  to 
George's  direction,  sat  astern.  They  had  their 
supper  then,  and  drank  some  wine.  The  tide 
crept  up,  and  up;  George  felt  it,  but  said 
nothing.  They  eat  and  drank  silently,  for 
their  position  was  not  such  as  gives  rise  to 
pleasant  thought;  but  Hope  was  with  them, 
smiling,  cheering,  and  strengthening  them,  and 
as  she  smiled  and  cheered,  she  pointed  out  to 
sea. 

The  tide  flowed  inwards,  nearer,  higher;  the 
boat  floated ;  the  line  that  held  her  to  the  shore 
was  cast  off;  the  boat  hook  was  pressed  into 
service ;  the  sail  was  carefully  lowered ;  and 
George  Leedon  and  Nance  Maynard  left  Devil's 
Den,  and  put  out  to  sea — in  the  dark! 
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PART  XXIY. 


I. 


LUTTERBY    IN   TEXAS. 


Mark  Leedon,  after  he  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  sea  sickness,  enjoyed  the  voyage 
exceedingly.  When  the  first  month  was  over  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  felt  lighter  in  spirits, 
nor  better  in  health  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  And  after  the  second  month,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  had  altogether  mistaken  his  vo- 
cation at  the  onset  of  life,  and  that  he  ought  to 
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have  been  a  sailor  by  profession.  He  re- 
mained upon  deck  in  all  weathers,  and  walked  to 
and  fro  upon  the  poop,  carrying— when  there 
was  anything  in  sight  worth  looking  at — a 
telescope  under  his  arm,  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  he  was  part  owner  and  commander  of  the 
good  ship  "  Windfall,"  which  craft  was  then 
bearing  him  safely  to  the  land  in  which  he  hoped 
to  find  his  lost  nephew.  He  had  questioned  Mr. 
Reach  so  often  and  so  closely  about  Level,  that 
he  thought  he  would  have  known  him  anywhere 
at  sight;  and  the  more  he  enquired,  the  more  he 
became  convinced,  that  Level  Reach  and  Robert 
Leedon  was  one  and  the  same  person. 

'•Yes,  Mr.  Reach,"  he  one  day  observed, 
"  Vm  certain  your  son  is  my  nephew.  The  dates 
tally.  The  description  is  perfect;  and — I've  no 
doubts  about  it.  Can  the  boy  speak  well?  What 
sort  of  a  voice  has  he  got?" 

Mr.  Reach  answered : 

''  The  boy  can  speak  like  an  orator,  his  voice 
is  sonorous  and  clear  as  a  bell." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Mr.  Leedon. — ''A  good  delivery,  eh!  solid 
and  weighty,  hem !  Then  the  boy, if  he  is  desirous 
of  gaining  a  position  amongst  the  law-givers  of 
England,  shall  be  a  member  of  parliament;  he 
has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  the  lower  house  is 
open  to  him  directly.  T  presume  that  you  will 
have  no  objection,  Mr.  Reach,  to  see  the  boy 
writing  the  significant  M.P.  after  his  name;  the 
position  is  a  distinguished  one,  and  if  he  is  an 
earnest  man,  as  you  proclaim  him  to  be,  he  may 
become  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  We  want 
earnest  men,  active  men — men  willing  and  able 
to  fulfil  their  offices,  men  who  are  not  too  proud 
nor  too  idle  to  see  that  their  subordinates  fulfil 
theirs  also.  Let  me  tell  you  in  confidence,  Mr. 
Reach,  in  strict  confidence,  that  in  the  tone  of 
the  public  journals  and  political  pamphlets  of 
the  day,  I  can  detect  a  lurking  fear  of  France. 
Yes,  a  fear  of  France;  and  I  feel  a  blush 
of  anger  as  I  read.  My  blood  rises,  sir,  my 
English  blood,  and  I  feel  a  sort  of  irresistible 
desire  to  knock  everybody  down.  England 
afraid!     By   the  god  of  bayonets,  it*s  enough 
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to  raise  the  ghost  of  every  dead  Eiiglishaian  oa 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  bring  them  over  there 
to  witness  and  cry  shame  on  our  degeneracy.  The 
men  of  Enghind,  the  pillars  of  the  nation,  are 
busy  men  of  commerce,  the  working  men,  who 
think  and  act  earnestly;  men  who  pay,  and  pay 
willingly  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  and 
the  government  of  the  land.  The  tax  is  nothing 
when  the  work — to  pay  for  which  the  tax  is 
levied — is  honorably  and  loyally  performed. 
But  when  the  universal  cry— not  a  mere  grumble 
— is  of  money  wasted,  money  misapplied,  to  pay 
for  whims,  not  patriotic,  not  even  manly,  of 
ignorance  and  disability.  Then,  tis  time  that 
Englishmen  should  raise  their  voices  in  one  loud 
ringing  universal  shout  "Reform!'^  We  will 
pay  our  governors,  and  pay  them  as  only  Eng- 
land can  pay  them;  we  will  pay  our  superin- 
tendents and  our  workmen,  but  the  work  must 
be  done;  the  land  must  be  governed,  or  our  land 
— our  island — our  glorious  England — will  be- 
come a  scorn  and  a  mockery.  As  there  was  a 
wall  round  ancient  Babylon  and  ancient  China,  so 
H  2 
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there  was  a  wall  round  merry  England,  a  wooden 
wall,  higher  and  broader  than  those  of  ancient 
despotism ;  a  wall  of  oak,  for  which  we  never 
grudged  our  taxes.  We  paid  watchmen  and  they 
watched,  we  paid  workmen  and  they  worked. 
The  V.  all  was  pitched  and  tarred,  and  there  was 
no  rot,  no  gap,  no  want;  and  if  an  enemy  — 
foreigner  or  devil— thought  to  dishonor  us  by 
word  or  deed,  that  wall  took  wings  and  vindi- 
cated England's  honor,  Mr.  Reach.  That  wall 
is  there  yet,  and  though  we  pay  well  for  its  re- 
pairs, the  labor  is  neglected.  The  overseers  are 
too  nobby,  too  haw!  haw!  to  soil  their  fingers 
with  the  pitch  that  preserves  the  wooden  wall; 
but  they  are  neither  too  nobby,  nor  too  haw !  haw  1 
to  soil  their  fingers  with  the  money  they  have  not 
earned.  Lofty  in  their  self-conceit,  and  immersed 
in  a  sea  of  frothy  consequence,  they  shirk  their 
labour,  and  forfeit  their  manly  honor.  Through 
such  as  these,  carelessness  and  negligence  creep 
into  every  department  of  the  state.  The  rot  is 
going  on  unseen,  unknown,  uncared  for;  and 
while  the  state  grows  lax  and  weak,  our  channel 
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neighbours  grow  stronger.  We  want  earnest 
men,  Mr.  Eeach,  men  of  principle,  who  prize 
their  honorable  stations  less  for  the  individual 
consequence  it  brings  them,  than  for  the  good 
and  earnest  labor  it  enables  them  to  perform  for 
England's  benefit." 

Mr.  Keach. — "My  ideas,  Mr.  Leedon;  you 
will  find  Level  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  To 
do  all  the  good  we  can,  to  uphold  right  and  de- 
nounce error,  is  the  duty  of  every  honest,  fear- 
less, and  independent  man.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve  that  there  is  any  fear  of  France  in  the 
heart  of  England  ^  there  may  be  anger  and  indig- 
nation at  finding  her  trusts  betrayed,  and  her 
confidence  outraged  by  incompetence  and  care- 
lessness. There  may  be  a  moment's  doubt;  but 
a  moment's  thought  will  banish  that  doubt  in  a 
loyal  heart,  and  the  thinker  will  smile  at  the 
subtle  fancy  that  presented  such  an  impossibility. 
England  and  Folly  may  exist  together,  but  Eng- 
land and  Fear— never!  I  have  felt  a  pride  in 
teaching  Level  these  things,  and  greater  than 
the  pride  I  felt  in  this  instilling,  is  the  pride  I 
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feel  in  knowing  that  not  a  single  thought,  not  a 
word  of  the  stern  experience  of  a  life  time,  which 
I  have  imparted,  in  the  high  hope  of  forming  a 
noble  mind,  has  been  thrown  away.  If  Level 
is  he  whom  you  seek,  you  will  find  a  pleasure 
in  his  young  manhood.  He  passed  through  his 
early  life  without  mingling  intimately  with  man- 
kind, but  latterly  he  has  visited  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  on  the  sea  board  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  passed  through  the  polite  circles  of  each  of 
them;  rapidly  of  course,  for  his  mission  was 
urgent  and  dangerous,  but  he  possesses  a  quick 
eye  and  an  observing  mind ;  and  the  tour  has 
Jiad  a  beneficial  influence  upon  him.  It  has  taught 
him  that  he  has  yet  much  to  learn ;  and  has 
brought  him  the  confidence,  which  tells  him  that 
he  will  master  it  bravely,  and  quickly  too,  for 
where  the  head  is  clear,  the  heart  sound,  and 
the  judgment  cool;  the  manifold  varieties  of 
thought,  speech,  and  action,  are  not  absolute 
stumbling  blocks,  in  the  way  of  an  earnest  seeker 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  strange  workings  of  the 
human  mind." 
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Mr.  Leedon. — *'  He  will  make  a  splendid 
member  of  parliament." 

Mr.  Eeach. — ''  If  lie  accepts  the  office  volun- 
tarily— yes!  But  you  must  not  attempt  to  en- 
force his  acceptance  of  it,  for  his  views  of  life, 
its  purposes,  and  its  real  value,  are  singularly 
clear.  And  although  he  might  become  a  zealous 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  certain 
that  he  will  never  make  a  courtier.  What  are 
the  property  qualifications  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment?" 

Mr.  Leedon. — '^  Some  few  hundred  pounds, 
annual  income.  Ashmayne  produces  five  times 
the  amount." 

Mr.  Keach. — "  Ashmayne  is  a  fine  property." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  There  is  not  a  better  farm  in 
England.  And  besides  that,  there  is  the  fortune 
left  in  our  hands  by  his  father,  which,  if  we  can 
prove  his  claim,  will  be  divided  between  the 
brothers.  And  if  he  becomes  a  member,  I  will 
make  him  sole  heir  to  my  estate." 

Mr.  Eeach.—-'  You  must  not  tell  him  so,  or 
he  will  never  set  foot  in  Westminster  Hall.    He 
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loves  freedom,  and  places  more  than  a  money 
value  upon  it.  The  boy  will  be  rich,  there  is  a 
fortune  left  him  by  Mr.  Maracora;  the  whole  of 
the  Palazza  lands,  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
in  Spanish  bonds,  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
Level  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  testator  when  the  will  was  made, 
and  the  estate,  to  prevent  litigation,  was  left  to 
the  gentleman,  known  as  Level  ileach,  junior,  of 
Lutterby,  and  Cora  Maracora,  of  Palazza  Land ; 
the  whole,  in  case  of  the  death  of  either,  to  be- 
come the  sole  property  of  the  survivor.  It  was 
a  sad  affair  altogether,  for  the  will,  attested  and 
sealed,  was  not  a  week  old  when  I  laid  the  father 
and  daughter  in  the  same  grave,  side  by  side.  I 
have  not  spoken  of  this  fortune  to  Level  yet ;  he 
was  too  young,  his  mind  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  fortune  thrown  suddenly 
upon  it;  for  the  mind,  like  the  body,  can  only 
bear  a  certain  weight  without  fatigue  and  pain. 
And  added  to  all  this  there  is  my  property,  which 
I  must  leave  to  his  children  if  he  should  have 
any.     1  have  never  told  him   of  this,  for  I  dis- 
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like  the  idea  of  enormous  wealth  accruing  sud- 
denly to  a  person  not  born  and  brought  up  to  it. 
There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  that  under- 
stands the  true  uses  and  value  of  money.  To 
some  it  brings  a  mean  love  for  it,  others  squander 
it  like  fools.  To  some  it  brings  low  animal 
pride,  arrogance,  and  vanity;  to  others  profli- 
gacy, disease,  and  death." 

'■'•  Land  ahead ! "  The  cry  came  from  the  main- 
top. The  men  rushed  up  from  between  decks, 
and  the  ship  became  animated.  Mr.  Leedon 
hurried  to  his  cabin  to  fetch  his  telescope,  and 
Mr.  Eeach,  who  had  made  the  same  land  very 
often,  and  consequently  was  not  at  all  excited, 
continued  his  walk  up  and  down  the  quarter 
deck. 

Towards  evening,  the  land,  low  down,  and 
stretching  away  like  a  long,  dark  broken  cloud, 
was  seen  from  the  main  deck  of  "  The  Wind- 
fall." At  sunset  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  was 
distinctly  visible;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
vessel  sailed  up  "The  Lutter,"  and  cast  anchor 
off  the  colony. 

H  5 
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II. 


Maurice  Eoyal  had  taken  his  prisoners  safely 
to  Lutterby,  and  lodged  them  in  cells  prepared 
for  them  by  Mr.  Eeach  before  he  sailed  for 
England.  The  six  men  occupied  separate  rooms, 
and  stern  sentinels,  who  knew  their  crimes,  and 
the  punishment  that  awaited  them,  prevented 
their  escape.  They  were  visited  several  times 
every  day  by  Maurice  Eoyal;  and  at  night,  be- 
fore he  retired  to  rest,  he  searched  the  men,  and 
the  cells,  to  see  that  nothing  was  secreted  that 
could  aid  them  to  escape;  he  then  locked  the 
doors,  and  slept  with  the  keys  under  his  pillow. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  Planter,  after 
he  had  passed  through  the  grateful  welcome  that 
greeted  his  return,  and  was  comfortably  seated 
with  Mr.  Leedon  and  Mr.  Roberts  in  his  own 
cheerful  parlour,  was : 

"  Are  the  prisoners  safe?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Roberts ;  "  and  in 
addition  to  the  three  men  brought  here  by  the 
young  master  previous  to  your  departure,  the 
other  three  have  been  captured,  and  brought  in, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Royal.  They  came  in 
the  slaver  you  might  have  observed  off  Angler's 
Hole.  Mr.  Royal  has  a  message  from  Mr.  Level, 
if  you  are  disengaged?" 

Mr.  Reach. — "  Certainly.  Ask  him  to  step 
up." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  Your  Level  must  be  a  deter- 
mined fellow,  Mr.  Reach." 

Mr.  Reach. — ''  True,  sir.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  it  was  a  sharp  spur  that  urged 
him  on  their  track.  In  two  years  he  has  cap- 
tured the  whole  six  of  the  villains  who  com- 
mitted the  foul  murder  at  Plantation,  and  carried 
him  away  to  Turkey.  We  will  pay  them  a  visit 
in  the  morning;  it  is  too  late  to  see  them  now." 

Maurice  Royal  entered. 

The  Planter  stood  up  and  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Leedon. 
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Mr.  Reach. — "  Let  us  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  Mr.  Eoyal.  Take  a  seat,  sir.  I 
am  very  happy  to  learn,  through  Mr.  Roberts, 
that  you  have  been  successful  in  tracing  and 
capturing  the  men  you  were  in  search  of." 

Maurice. — "It  is  quite  right,  sir.  I  am  their 
jailor.  We  have  them  safe  under  lock  and  key. 
They  gave  us  too  much  trouble,  wliile  they  were 
free,  to  be  lightly  cared  for  now  we  have  them  in 
our  keeping." 

Mr.  Eeach. — "  And  Level — how  did  you 
leave  him?" 

Maurice. — "Quite  well,  sir.  I  never  wit- 
nessed a  change  in  man  so  great  as  took  place  in 
him  after  their  capture.  The  fulfilment  of  his 
vow  must  have  been  to  him  as  a  weight  lifted 
from  his  heart,  and  a  cloud  taken  from  his  mind. 
His  smiles  were  new  even  to  me,  and  there  was 
a  light  freedom  in  his  manner  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  before.  His  last  words  to  me  were, 
'  Tell  my  father  that  I  have  gone  to  Candia,  to 
find  him  a  brother  and  a  daughter.'  " 
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Mr.  Eeach. — "  May  Heaven  prosper  him ! 
My  only  desire  is  to  see  him  settled.  How  long 
do  you  think  he  will  be  absent,  Mr.  Eoyal?" 

Maurice. — "  I  shall  be  deceived  if  he  is  not 
here  in  two  months  from  the  date  of  my  arrival. 
You  know  his  forethought,  Mr.  Reach,  his  prompt 
decision.  With  him  the  thought  and  the  action 
are  almost  simultaneous.  He  never  forgets  you, 
sir." 

Mr.  Eeach. — "  You  are  acquainted  with 
Prince  Cleanthus  and  his  daughter — shall  we 
like  them?" 

Maurice. — "  Prince  Cleanthus  is  a  gentleman. 
All  who  love  truth  and  dignity  will  love  Clean- 
thus.  Of  Eurene,  words  cannot  give  you  a  de- 
scription. Her  gaze  is  firm  and  gentle;  her 
smiles  are  very  sweet ;  and  in  form  and  feature, 
she  is  so  very  beautiful,  that  I  am  surprised  she 
has  lived  to  reach  maturity." 

Mr.  Eeach. — *'  A  new  theory  to  me,  Mr. 
Eoyal.  Are  beautiful  women  at  her  age  so 
scarce  that  you  should  be  surprised  to  find  one 
living?" 
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Maurice. — "  Oh,  no,  sir!  Tliere  is  a  beauty 
for  every  eye,  and  too  many  for  some.  Travel- 
lers see  beauty,  as  you  know,  sir,  under  various 
classifications.  There  is  the  beauty  of  face  and 
form,  separate  or  combined,  which  lives  and 
fades  like  flowers.  Common  beauty  is  more 
abundant  than  common  deformity.  There  are 
beauties  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life.  There  are 
rustic  beauties;  beauties  of  the  middle  classes; 
and  beauties  who  walk,  as  it  were,  in  the  sky  of 
humanity;  and  who,  like  it,  are  decked  in  white, 
and  gold,  and  blue.  And  each  of  these  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  again  divided 
into  many  species  of  beauty.  There  is  a  beauty 
which  is  only  beautiful  while  it  is  silent  or  sta- 
tionary; if  it  speaks,  or  moves,  its  beauty 
vanishes.  There  are  physical  beauties,  with 
foul  hearts  and  foul  tongues.  And  intellectual 
beauties,  with  foul  minds  and  foul  persons. 
And  there  are  warm,  and  cold,  and  hard,  and 
soft  beauties;  there  are  arrogant,  ignorant  beau- 
ties; vain  beauties,  envious  beauties,  simple 
beauties,  and  refined  beauties.     The  latter,  com- 
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bined  with  physical  perfection,  is  the  highest 
type;  lovely,  fascinating,  and  generally  short- 
lived. Time  cannot  blight  it,  sorrow  cannot 
steal  its  light,  and  even  in  death  its  lines  are 
not  obliterated.  It  is  lovely  in  childhood,  lovely 
in  budding  womanhood,  and  lovely  though  a 
hundred  summers  bend  its  form ;  very  rare,  and 
very  pure  is  such  beauty,  Mr.  Reach,  and  there- 
fore little  known.  And  to  this  type  belongs 
Eur^ne.  In  Candia,  aged  pensioners  lived  upon 
her  bounties;  mothers  called  their  children  to 
their  doors  as  she  approached;  and  old  and 
young,  with  grateful  smiles,  saluted  when  she 
passed  them,  and  said,  *  There  goes  the  light  of 
Candia.'  There  will  be  mourning  hearts  in 
that  Mediterranean  island  when  Eurene  leaves 
it." 

Mr.  Reach. — "Your  information  is  very 
pleasant,  sir.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Level 
has  been  so  fortunate  in  his  choice.  Do  your 
friends  speak  English?" 

Maurice.-—"  Yes,  sir.  The  prince  was  partly 
educated  in  England,  and  he  has  been  hisdaugh- 
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ter's  tutor  in  our  language.  You  are  looking 
well,  Mr.  Keach.  Your  voyage  to  England  has 
not  been  without  benefit  to  you." 

Mr.  Keach. — "  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  the  trip  has 
done  me  good,  and  pleasant,  above  all  that  I 
have  experienced,  since  I  left  Lutterby,  is  the 
belief  that  I  have  discovered  the  family  of  our 
Level.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Leedon,  we  pre- 
sume to  be  his  uncle." 

Maurice. — "  The  intelligence  is  really  very 
joyful,  sir.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Leedon.  If  the  supposition  is  correct,  there  is 
a  great  blessing  in  store  for  your  old  age." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Royal.  I 
trust  that  it  may  be  so.  I  have  had  many  trials 
lately,  so  many,  that  I  almost  began  to  fear  my 
old  age  would  be  left  desolate.  If  I  understand 
rightly,  sir,  you  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  your 
time  with  Level  Reach." 

Maurice. — '^  For  the  last  six  vears  we  have 
been  almost  inseparable.  We  were  captives  to- 
gether on  board  the  AH  Achmet,  and  when  that 
ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  es- 
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caped  together;  how,  I  shall  never  know.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  saved  my 
life,  although  a  sentence  about  it  has  never 
passed  his  lips.  The  storm  was  most  terrific, 
and  yet  I  remem'ber  that  his  cheering  voice,  as 
earnest  and  as  calm  as  I  have  ever  known  it 
since  then,  rose  up  above  the  storm,  and  bade 
me  not  despair.  '  Lie  still,'  he  said,  '  and  float 
upon  the  water.  I  am  young  and  strong,  and  I 
will  not  desert  you,  Maurice.  We  live,  or  die, 
together !'  Then  the  voice  of  the  storm  rolled 
over,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven  sent 
forth  its  fire,  and  its  heavy  splashing  rain  beat 
down  upon  our  faces.  The  clouds  were  riven, 
and  driven  fiercely  to  and  fro,  as  if  the  day  of 
final  settlement  was  come.  I  closed  my  eyes,  for 
it  seemed  impious  to  me,  to  strive  against  so 
much  unearthly  wrath.  And  then  again  came 
that  firm  young  manly  voice,  above  the  broken 
waters,  '  We  shall  be  saved,  Maurice ;  bear  up, 
brave  heart!  I  have  never  seen  a  storm  so 
mighty ;  but  remember  that  man,  the  noblest 
creation  of  God,  is  mightier   than  the  storm; 
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remember  this,  and  be  sure  your  faith  will  save 
you.'  1  recollect,  that  while  he  spoke,  a  crash- 
ing peal  of  thunder  rolled  over  and  drowned  his 
voice,  as  if  in  mockery ;  but  it  brought  no  terror 
to  Level  Eeach,  for  even  as  it  ceased,  he  again 
spoke,  with  a  smooth,  composed  voice,  and  in 
strange  words,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  for  the  occa- 
sion, '  If  men  kneio  thei?'  'power^  he  said,  '  how 
beautiful  this  world  would  be  to  them.  Don't 
struggle,  Maurice; — lie  still.  I  saw  the  land 
just  now  from  the  crest  of  that  last  mountain 
wave.'  Then  the  storm  raged  again,  and  we 
were  driven  onwards,  until  the  fire  and  the  wild 
roar  of  the  storm  terrified  me,  and  I  became 
almost  unconscious.  Strange  voices  seemed 
to  mock  me,  wild  menacing  figures  danced 
before  my  eyes ;  and  I  felt  myself  sinking,  when 
like  an  electric  shock  his  hand  was  placed  be- 
neath my  shoulders,  and  in  an  earnest  voice, 
almost  angry  it  seemed  to  me,  in  its  intense 
earnestness,  he  said,  '  Maurice,  the  time  has 
come;  we  must  prove  our  manhood  now,  or 
perish.     Turn,   and  swim,   and  remember,   my 
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brother,  that  we  are  not  alone.  God  watches 
us!'  Mr.  Leedon,  we  were  saved,  and  I  have 
never  left  him  since." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "Friends  joined  by  ties  like 
these  should  never  separate.  If  he  is  my 
nephew,  we  will  all  dwell  together  in  England. 
His  friends  will  love  you  none  the  less  for  the 
dangers  you  have  shared  together.  Has  he 
ever  spoke  to  you  about  his  infancy,  Mr. 
Rojal?" 

Maurice. — "Yes,  sir;  but  his  recollections 
of  it  are  indistinct.  He  once  pointed  out  a 
house  in  one  of  the  farm  lands  of  Europe,  and 
said  it  was  like  the  house  he  lived  in  before  he 
crossed  the  sea,  only  wanting  the  broad  river 
that  ran  past  his  early  home,  to  make  the  re- 
semblance perfect.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
there  were  horses,  and  cattle,  and  sheep  in 
abundance  in  the  fields  near  his  home;  and 
more  distinct  than  any  other  remembrance  is  a 
solitary  tree,  which  stood  somewhere  between 
his  home  and   the  river  side,  and  beneath  which 
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the  children  were  used  to  play  with  the  cups 
and  balls,  with  which  the  ground  beneath  the 
tree  was  covered." 

Mr.  Leedon.—"  The  Bachelor!  The  Old 
Bachelor!  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Royal!  You 
have  removed  every  doubt.  The  latter  circum- 
stance is  in  itself  sufficient  proof.  He  remem- 
bers the  Old  Bachelor,  a  solitary  oak,  which 
stands  between  the  river  and  Ashmayne.  You 
remember  it,  Mr.  Reach?" 

Mr.  Reach. — "  Well,  sir.  There  is  a  seat 
round  it.  We  sat  there  with  Mrs.  Doveton  on 
the  evening  before  her  husband  returned  from 
France.  A  noble  old  oak  it  is.  Yes,  sir;  1 
remember  it  very  well,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  under  it  again  with 
Mr.  Royal  and  yourself,  Mr.  Leedon,  to  keep  me 
company." 

Maurice. — ^'  And  Level  and  his  young  bride, 
and  the  noble  Cleanthus." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  And  my  excellent  friends. 
Farmer  and  Mrs.  Doveton,  and  their  daughter 
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Helen,  and  poor  George.  If  we  could  only  find 
George  now,  my  cup  of  happiness  would  be  full 
indeed." 

Maurice  took  the  hand  of  the  banker,  and 
pressing  it  warmly,  said : 

"  Be  patient,  my  dear  sir.  Let  us  remember 
the  words  uttered  by  your  nephew  in  the  storm, 
'  God  watches  us.'  " 


III. 


On  the  following  morning,  the  Planter,  Mr. 
Leedon,  and  Maurice  Royal  visited  the  pri- 
soners. The  merchant  Scowl  occupied  the  first 
cell,  near  the  door  of  the  store  house.  He  was 
lying  down,  and  seemingly  asleep.  The  next 
cell  they  opened  was  tenanted  by  the  merchant 
Growl.  He  was  walking  up  and  down,  looking 
none  the  worse  for  his  confinement,  if  we  except 
the  paleness  brought  on  by  want  of  rum  and 
sun  exposure y 
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Mr.  Reach. — "Have  you  any  complaint  to 
make  against  your  warder,  sir?" 

The  prisoner  stopped  short  in  his  cell,  eyed 
the  visitors  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  continued  his  walk. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Mr.  Reach  said : 

"  That  is  the  man  from  whom  I  had  Level, 
about  twenty  years  ago." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "Can  we  not  gain  some  in- 
formation from  him,  relative  to  the  child's  ab- 
duction." 

Mr.  Reach. — "It  may  not  be  necessary.  If 
it  is,  we  must  wait  and  see  what  the  trial  will 
bring  forth." 

The  Surly  mate  was  sleeping,  as  was  Stoney 
and  the  man  known  as  Ginger  Wig.  Dumbhun 
was  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  with  his 
knees  drawn  up,  and  his  arms  twined  round 
them.  His  cell  was  the  lightest  of  the  six;  it 
faced  the  east,  and  the  sun  was  shining  through 
a  small  square  aperture  near  the  top  of  the 
wall,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  window 
and  ventilator.     When  the  gentlemen  entered, 
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he  suddenly  stood  bolt  upright,  and  without 
further  thought  darted  towards  the  open  door. 
He  was  quick,  very  quick,  but  Maurice  Royal 
was  in  front,  and  Maurice  was  quicker.  He 
was  hurled  to  the  floor  like  a  log — stunned 
by  the  force  of  the  blow  that  laid  him  pros- 
trate. And  as  he  lay  there  senseless,  upon 
his  back,  the  ray  of  light  from  the  aperture 
near  the  roof  fell  direct  upon  his  face.  The 
Banker,  prompted  by  the  curiosity  which  urges 
most  men  to  look  at  and  examine  the  features 
of  great  criminals,  drew  near  to  him.  In  a  few 
moments  his  curiosity  was  changed  to  earnest- 
ness; he  drew  nearer,  and  stooped  lower  down, 
and  after  gazing  attentively  for  a  minute  or 
two,  he  stood  up  and  said : 

"  His  features  seem  fimiliar  to  me.  Yes !  I 
believe  this  man  is  known  to  me.  Now  I  can 
understand  it  all.  He  belongs  to  Whitbell,  and 
I  will  make  him  confess  that  he  stole  Robert 
Leedon  from  Ashmayne.  Would  it  not  be  safer 
to  bind  him,  Mr.  Royal?  He  seems  to  be  a 
most  desperate  fellow." 
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Maurice. — "  Fie  is,  sir  He  escaped  from  U3 
once,  and  caused  us  much  trouble  before  we  re- 
captured him ;  and  this  attempt  was  evidently 
premeditated,  for  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I 
took  the  irons  from  his  arras;  he  complained  of 
illness  and  great  physical  debility.  I  must  steel 
myself  against  their  importunities.  They  are 
thoroughly  bad,  and  so  cunning,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  shew  them  the  most  trifling  kind- 
ness." 

Mr.  Reach. — "  We  may  as  well  examine  him 
now.  Have  the  irons  put  on  him,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Eoyal,  and  order  some  of  the  men  to  carry 
him  to  the  house;  and  let  Mr.  Growl,  my  old 
enemy,  be  brought  up  also.  If  one  took  Level 
from  his  home,  and  the  other  brought  him  here, 
there  must  have  been  collusion  between  them 
somewhere.      Let  us  return." 

Mr.  Reach  was  seated  at  a  table  in  the  par- 
lour^ with  writing  materials  before  him.  Dumb- 
hun,  effectually  ironed,  sat  in  a  chair  a  few  feet 
from  the  table,  and  behind  him  stood  Maurice 
Royal  and  Mr.  Roberts. 
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While  the  Planter  was  in  the  act  of  examin- 
ing the  prisoner,  the  door  of  the  parlour  was 
opened,  and  the  Banker  entering,  said  in  a  loud 
tone : 

"  William  Blight !" 

The  prisoner  started — turned  his  head,  and, 
as  the  Banker  advanced  towards  Mr.  Reach,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Ha !  I  remember  you  now.  Mr.  Mark 
Leedon,  of  Ashmayne!" 

Mr.  Leedon. — "Yes,  William  Blight;  Mr. 
Mark  Leedon,  of  Ashmayne  —now  in  Texas,  to 
learn  why  you  murdered  the  child  of  his  brother, 
John  Leedon?" 

Prisoner.—  "  It  is  false!  I  did  not  murder 
him." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "Where  is  he,  then?  You 
took  him  away,  if  you  did  not  murder  him  ! 
What  has  become  of  him?" 

Prisoner. — "  Your  brother  was  very  cruel  to 
me,  Mr.  Leedon.  I  might  have  been  a  better 
man  if  he  had  not  persecuted  me." 

vol.   III.  I 
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Mr.  Leedon. — *'The  child,  sir!  Where  is 
the  child?     He  at  least  never  injured  you." 

Prisoner  (gloomily). — "I  gave  the  child 
away."  . 

Mr.  Leedon. — "To  whom?" 

Prisoner. — "  To  a  brother  slave  trader." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "What  was  his  name?" 

Prisoner. — "  I  don't  know  his  name.  We 
called  him  Growl,  or  Growler." 

The  Planter  nodded  to  Mr.  Koberts,  and 
Growl  was  brought  in  between  two  of  the  over- 
seers. 

Mr.  Keach. — "Step  forward,  Mr.  Growl." 

Dumbhun  turned  his  head  again. 

Mr.  Reach. — "Is  that  the  man  ?" 

Prisoner. — "  Yes,  it  is." 

Mr.  Eeach. — "  You  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Growl.  Did  you,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
receive  a  child  from  the  prisoner  sitting  there?" 

Growl. — "  I  don't  know;  it  all  depends." 

Dumbhun. — "  It's  no  use.  Growler;  the  game's 
all  up.  You'll  get  more  by  splitting  than  you 
will  by  cobling.     Mr.  Leedon  there  accuses  me 
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of  murdering  the  kid.  You  know  I  gave  liim 
to  you,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  nod,  I  can 
bring  witnesses,  and  I  think  if  there  ain't  bin 
an  escape,  they'r  not  flir  off.  I  gave  him  to 
you;  you  know  I  did." 

Growl. — "  Gave  it  to  me!  If  you  said  sold 
it  to  me,  'twould  be  nearer  the  mark." 

Mr.  Eeacii. — '•  That  acknowledgment  is  suf- 
ficient. (Growl  bit  his  lips.)  I  paid  a  ransom 
for  the  child  to  Mr.  Growl  here  at  Lutterby. 
The  evidence  is  quite  conclusive." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  One  moment,  if  you  please, 
sir.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Growl,  was  the  child  you 
bought  from  this  man,  and  the  child  you  left 
with  Mr.  Eeach  one  and  the  same  person?  or 
have  you  made  a  trade  by  stealing  and  selling 
children  belonging  to  England?" 

Growl. — ''No;  I  haven't.  It's  the  same 
child,  and  I  wish  it,  and  you,  and  Lutterby 
were  all  in  h —  before  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  you!  Don't  ask  me  any  more  questions, 
for  I  shan't  answer  them." 

Mr.  Eeach. — ''  Eemove  the  prisoners." 
I  2 
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The  depositions  were  witnessed  by  Maurice 
Eojal  and  Mr.  Koberts,  and  attested  by  the 
Planter,  and  every  doubt  relative  to  the  family 
of  Level  Eeach  was  set  at  rest. 

Mr.  Leedon,  who  soon  made  himself  quite  at 
home,  was  surprised  and  pleased  with  everything 
he  saw— the  Africans,  their  customs,  the  land, 
the  buildings,  the  methods  of  agriculture,  the 
botany,  and  the  birds — all  was  new  to  him,  and 
he  enjoyed  them  all.  He  had  no  idle  time. 
Every  morning  he  accompanied  the  Planter  into 
the  fields,  and  witnessed  the  working  of  the 
system  of  free  labour  introduced  by  that  gentle- 
man. He  found  the  men  cheerful  and  indus- 
trious, and  their  labour  marked  with  order  and 
ability.  In  the  evenings  they  rode  or  strolled 
by  the  river  side,  and  before  retiring  to  rest 
they  had  cheerful  conversations,  with  Maurice 
Eoyal,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Roberts,  to  keep  them 
company.  So  far  as  change  and  health  were 
concerned,  Mr.  Leedon  benefited  much  by  his 
sojourn  in  Texas. 
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About  a  month  after  their  return  to  Lutterby, 
the  signal  of  a  schooner  in  sight  was  hoisted 
from  the  flag- staff,  at  which  post,  ever  since 
their  return,  a  man  was  constantly  in  attendance. 
The  three  gentlemen  were  sitting  in  the  garden 
when  the  signal  was  raised,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately arranged  that  the  Planter  should  take 
boat  and  meet  the  schooner  up  river,  so  as  to 
give  Level  notice  of  the  presence  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  colony.  The 
Banker  and  Maurice  were,  in  the  meantime,  to 
adjourn  to  the  drawing  room,  and  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  party. 

As  soon  as  the  colony  became  visible  from 
the  deck  of  the  schooner,  a  salute  was  fired, 
and,  adorned  with  flags,  and  crowded  with  old 
and  new  friends,  the  schooner  sailed  up  and 
cast  anchor. 
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The  party  landed — and  Cleanthus  side  by  side 
with  Level  Reach,  and  beautiful,  blushing  Eurene 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Planter — pro- 
ceeded to  the  drawing-room,  and  while  Level, 
with  brightened  eyes,  and  heart  beating  fast 
through  the  news  just  imparted,  moved  hastily 
towards  Mr.  Leedon,  Cleanthus  shook  hands, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  Maurice 
Royal. 

Cleanthus.—*'  Proud  to  see  you,  Royal.  I 
have  come  to  pitch  my  tent,  and  end  my  days 
with  you  in  a  strange  land ;  but  why  should  I 
say  strange?  The  earth  is  but  a  globe,  and 
when  all  is  said  that  can  be,  'tis  only  moving  a 
few  feet  further  north  or  south.  Eurdne,  here 
is  Mr.  Royal,  my  dear." 

The  young  creature  ran  forwards,  and  while 
she  took  a  seat  beside  Maurice,  Cleanthus  was 
introduced  by  Level  to  Mr.  Leedon. 

Cleanthus. — "  It  is  a  curious  coincidence, 
Mr.  Leedon,  that  we  two  grey-beards  should 
meet  in  Texas,  and  that  the  same  youth — who, 
by  the  way,   is  a  noble  fellow — should  be  the 
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cause  of  our  journey.  I  thought  until  T  met 
him  that  I  was  fixed  as  a  rock  upon  the  soil  of 
Candia;  but  ever  since  then  I  have  had  my 
doubts  about  it.  These  young  people  do  just  as 
they  please  with  me,  sir.  Well !  if  we  can  only 
make  them  happy,  it  is  of  small  consequence 
where  we  end  our  days.  You  have  not  seen 
Eurdne,  my  daughter.  I  vail  introduce  you. 
Eur^ne,  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Leedon,  the 
newly-found  relative  of  our  excellent  young 
friend,  who,  by  the  way,  is  Level  Eeach  no 
more." 

Level. — "  Nay !  your  pardon,  sir — always 
Level.  No  matter  what  my  real  name  may  be, 
I  shall  continue  to  be  Level  Eeach  until  the 
end." 

Cleanthus.-— ■"  May  you  live  to  shed  a  lustre 
upon  the  name,  my  boy.  Mr.  Eeach,  you  have 
no  notion  of  the  fearless  resolution  of  your  son; 
he  is  not  content  with  running  away  with  the 
daughter,  but  he  must  run  away  with  the  old 
father  also." 
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Mr.  Reach. — "  The  father  and  the  daughter 
are  alike  truly  welcome,  Prince  Cle — " 

Cleanthus. — "  No,  no,  Mr.  Reach.  That 
was  bad  enough — the  empty  state  there  in 
Candia.  No,  no;  I  have  left  all  that  vanity 
behind.     Henceforth  I  am  plain  Cleanthus." 

Mr.  Reach.—"  As  you  wish,  so  shall  it  be, 
sir.  In  the  Real,  there  is  no  difference.  'Tis 
the  man  that  dignifies  the  title  in  all  true  no- 
bility.    The  title  in  itself  is  nothing." 

Cleanthus. — '^  No,  no,  certainly  not.  And 
now,  my  friend,  as  we  are  going  to  sojourn  to- 
gether through  life,  we  may  as  well  enter  into 
our  new  relationship  at  once.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand you  better  were  I  to  live  my  age 
with  you.  As  Level  has  described,  so  I  find 
you.     Let  us  join  Mr.  Royal." 

Every  one  in  that  room  was  pleased  and 
happy,  and  no  one  more  so  than  our  old  friend, 
the  Banker;  but  there  was  another  feeling 
blended  with  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his 
face— a    something   strange,    uncertain.       His 
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gaze    was   fixed  on  Level,    and  wherever   the 
young  man  turned,  his  gaze  followed  him. 

"  I  must  speak  to  him  alone,' ^  he  thought. 
"  I  cannot  understand  it.  Perhaps — perhaps — 
I  can  get  no  further  than  that.  Well!  I'm 
fairly  puzzled." 

The  conversation  became  general,  and  when 
the  dinner  hour  drew  near,  Cleanthus  and 
Eur^ne  were  conducted  to  their  apartments. 
The  Planter  and  Maurice  Koyal  also  retired, 
and  the  Banker  and  Level  Eeach  were  left  toge- 
ther in  conversation. 

Level.—"  You  are  certain  there  is  no  error, 
my  dear  sir?'* 

Mr.  Leedon.— "I  am  certain,  Eobert!  Wil- 
liam Blight,  the  man  who  stole  you  from  Ash- 
mayne,  is  one  of  your  prisoners;  Dumbhun,  I 
think  Mr.  Royal  terms  him.  We  have  his  de- 
position in  writing,  witnessed  and  attested.  I 
knew  him  well  many  years  ago  in  Whitbell,  and 
I  recognised  him  almost  directly  I  saw  him  in 
the  prison;  he  has  confessed  to  the  abduction. 
And  another  of  your  prisoners,  Growl  they  call 
I  5 
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him,  has  acknowledged  the  reception  of  you 
from  him,  and  the  parting  with  you  for  a 
ransom  to  the  Planter.  No,  there  is  no  error, 
my  boy;  not  a  link  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
evidence.  You  will  remember  it  all  when  you 
see  Ashmayne — when  you  walk  by  the  river 
side,  and  sit  beneath  *  the  Old  Bachelor,'  the 
solitary  oak  between  the  farm  house  and  the 
river.  The  house  will  be  somewhat  lonely 
now." 

Level. — ''And  my  father  and  mother  are 
both  dead?" 

Mr.  Leedon.— -"  Yes,  Robert.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  fatality  attending  their  marriage. 
Yourself  and  your  brother  George  were  twin 
born,  your  parents  had  no  other  children.  They 
first  lost  you,  and  years  after,  recently  indeed, 
when  the  remembrance  of  your  loss  was  softened 
by  time,  George  also  disappeared.  Large  re- 
wards were  offered,  and  every  exertion  made  for 
his  recovery,  but  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be 
discovered.  This  second  loss  was  too  much  for 
them ;  bowed  down  by  grief,   and  suffering  from 
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a  long  settled  disease,  your  father  died,  and  your 
mother,  broken  hearted  followed  him.  They 
were  found  dead  together." 

Level.—''  We  shall  all  meet  again,  my  dear 
uncle;  for  although  this  small  Star  is  great  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  man,  the  whole  world 
is  not  so  large  as  heaven.  We  shall  all  meet  again ! 
You  are  my  sole  surviving  relative,  Mr,  Leedon?" 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  I  cannot  believe  that  your 
brother  is  dead,  my  dear  boy;  he  was  spirited 
away,  but  how^  or  where,  we  know  not.  And 
this  brings  me  to  a  thought  which  has  mystified 
me,  ever  since  you  entered  the  room.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  between  you  and 
your  twin  brother,  but  your  likeness  to  the 
man  whom  we  suspect  of  being  the  cause  of 
George^s  absence  is  close,  as  it  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  resemble  another.  You  are  the  living 
likeness  of  Sir  George  Winby." 

Level.— ."What  is  he?" 

Mr.  Leedon. — "A  profligate  baronet,  and 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Whitbell.     Ashmayne — 
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your  family  residence— was  once  a  portion  of  the 
Winby  estate." 

Level.  — "  What  age  is  he?' 

Mr.  Leedon. — ''You  were  born  upon  the 
same  day  as  Sir  George." 

Level. — "Does  he  reside  in  England?" 

Mr.  Leedon. — ''  No,  his  father  turned  him 
out  of  doors  many  years  ago,  for  being  a 
scoundrel.  Since  then,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  he 
has  only  been  once  to  England,  and  that  was 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  returned 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  estates.  But  he 
only  remained  twelve  months,  and  it  was  when 
he  departed  that  your  brother  George  disap- 
peared." 

Level — "  Was  there  any  enmity  between  my 
brother  George  and  him  ?" 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  None  tliat  a  noble  heart 
would  have  remembered.  TJie  man  is  no  good, 
Robert,  and  I  wish  that  I  may  live  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  telling  him  so." 

Level. — "  Not  like  my  brother,  but  like  my 
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brother's  enemy.  I  was  born  under  a  red  star, 
as  my  poor  Africans  say.  You  must  know  uncle, 
that  powerful  as  this  baronet  must  necessarily  be 
at  home,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  much 
more  powerful  abroad." 

Mr.  Leedon. — '^  But  you  have  never  seen 
him?" 

Level. — "  If  I  have  not  there  must  be  a  triple 
likeness.  I  know  a  man,  a  bad  man  too,  so  like 
myself,  that  nothing  but  the  likeness  prevented 
me  from  slaying  him." 

Mr.  Leedon. — ''Where,  Robert!  Where  on 
earth  did  you  meet  him?" 

Level — '^  Not  far  from  here,  uncle,  on  an 
island,  one  side  of  which  is  known  to  villany  as 
'  The  Devil's  Dp.n,'  and  the  whole  of  which,  to 
fair  traders,  is  known  as  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles." 

Mr.  Leedon "  '  Devil's  Den?'    I  have  heard 

Captain  Joy  speak  of  it,  as  the  place  where 
pirates  pass  their  idle  time." 

Level. — "  It  is  the  same.  And  the  fiercest 
of  all  the  pirates  there,  loved  by  the  robbers  for 
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his  daring  spirit,  and  feared  by  them  for  his  stern 
will,  is  *The  Black  Eagle  T" 

The  Banker  sprang  up,  and  exclaimed : 

"  The  devil  he  is!  Pardon  me,  Robert;  that 
man  is  the  plague  of  commerce.  The  rewards 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  that  demon  would 
purchase  a  manor.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
this  thief,  rascal,  vagabond,  is  like  you,  my  dear 
boy?" 

Level. — ''  As  the  sun  of  England  is  like  the 
sun  of  Texas ;  statue,  form,  features,  and  color, 
there  is  no  difference.  His  brows  are  bent,  his 
lips  are  compressed  by  habits  of  sternness,  and 
there  is  no  peace  nor  steadiness  in  the  glances  of 
his  black  restless  eyes ;  I  could  perceive  no  other 
dissimilarity  between  us." 

Mr.  Leedon.— "  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  be 
Sir  George  Winby?  If  he  is,  a  knowledge  of 
this  would  break  his  mother's  heart  ?" 

Level. — "  Is  his  mother  a  gentlewoman?" 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  Yes  of  course,  my  boy;  she 
is  the  Dowager  Lady  Winby." 

Level "  You  misunderstand  me,  uncle.     I 
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know  she  is  a  lady,  her  late  husband's  title  would 
make  her  such ;  but  rank  will  not  make  an  arro- 
gant woman  gentle." 

Mr.  Leedon.— "  Oh,  ah  !  I  see.  Well,  yes;  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say — yes!" 

Level. ^ — "  And  my  brother,  what  description 
of  man  is  he?" 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  George  is  a  noble  fellow, 
everybody  admires  him,  and  you  Robert  will  ad- 
mire him  also." 

Level — "  Then  is  there  a  part  of  the  mystery 
yet  unsolved,  and  I  believe,,  uncle,  that  you  will 
be  more  puzzled  before  it  arrives  at  full  solu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Leedon. — ^'  I  scarcely  understand  you, 
Eobert.     What  can  you  see  in  all  this?" 

Level. — "  I  can  see  three  children  born  in 
the  same  village,  on  the  same  day — twin  boys, 
and  an  only  son.  The  twins  are  unlike,  as  men 
widely  born,  and  the  only  son  is  the  image  of 
one  of  the  twins.  Nature  sports  occasionally, 
uncle,  but  there  is  moderation  in  her  sports.  I 
would  not  wonder  if  my  right  minded  brother 
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was  proved  to  be  the  son  of  Lady  Winby,  and 
this  fierce  pirate  was  my  twin  brother.  To  me 
the  probability  is  not  singular." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  Why,  my  dear  nephew,  what 
on  earth  could  create  such  an  idea  in  your 
mind  ?" 

Level "  The  circumstances,  the  points  they 

present  to  me,  and  their  fitness  to  construct  my 
supposition.'' 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  But  this  construction  makes 
you  the  brother,  and  me  the  uncle  of  this  pirate." 

Level.—*'  And  if  such  should  be  the  truth, 
are  we  to  blame ;  the  crimes  of  this  man  are  not 
of  us  ?  To  me  he  is  almost  a  stranger,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  nurse  the  remembrance  of  the 
only  interview  we  ever  had.  I  tried  to  save 
him  then,  but  he  was  wilful.  He  lives  by  rapine 
and  murder,  and  the  sorrows  of  widows  and 
orphans — made  so  by  him — rise  appealingly  to 
Heaven  in  judgment  against  him.  He  may  be 
my  brother,  but  if  he  was  killed  in  one  of  his 
murderous  attacks  upon  peaceful  traders,  could 
I  mourn  his  loss;  or  living  should  I  regret  his 
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absence?  No,  uncle.  We  must  do  our  duty  in 
all  its  relations  to  life,  and  submit  with  resigna- 
tion to  what  we  cannot  control.  And  now  let 
us  prepare  to  meet  our  friends.  This  supposi- 
tion must  not  alarm  you,  uncle,  my  solution  of 
what  you  deem  to  be  a  mystery,  may  be  a  wrong 
one,  and  earnestly  as  yourself,  I  wish  that  it 
may  be  so." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  Right,  my  boy,  we  must  have 
patience;  time  will  solve  the  mystery.  Let  us 
be  moving.  I  am  quite  taken  with  your  friend 
Cleanthus;  he  is  a  very  noble  old  man,  and  I 
anticipate  much  pleasure  from  his  society." 

Level.— "And  Eurene?" 

Mr.  Leedon "  You  lucky  fellow  you,  Eurene 

will  be  empress  of  all  hearts.  She  will  play  the 
very  deuce  with  our  affections.  Hark !  that  is 
her  voice;  let  us  join  her." 

After  dinner  on  that  day,  it  was  agreed  upon 
by  everybody  concerned,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  parentage  of  Level  Reach 
the  whole  party  should  settle  in  England! 
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V. 


A  court  was  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  Planter's  house.  Cleanthus  was  elected 
judge,  and  Mr.  Leedon  undertook  to  act  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoners,  to  support  any  and 
everyone  of  them,  against  whom  the  charges 
might  not  be  clearly  proved.  Six  of  the  over- 
seers were  appointed  to  act  as  arbitrators,  the 
decision  of  the  majority  to  be  final. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  in  singly,  and 
confronted  with  the  Planter,  Level  Eeach,  and 
Maurice  Eoyal.     Growl  was  the  first  on  the  list. 

The  Planter  explained  the  business  transac- 
tions which,  many  years  before,  had  brought 
the  prisoner  to  Lutterby,  and  he  repeated  the 
threat  held  out  to  him  by  the  prisoner  upon  their 
last  and  final  settlement. 

Several  of  the  overseers  bore  witness  to  the 
utterance  of  the  threat  by  the  prisoner. 
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Level  Eeach  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
principal  actor  in  the  attack  upon  himself  at 
Plantation ;  and  that  while  he  lay  there,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  the  prisoner  and  others  entered 
the  cottage,  where  they  murdered  Cora  Mara- 
cora,  a  young  Spanish  woman,  to  whom  he, 
Level  Reach,  was  betrothed.  That  the  prisoner 
was  the  man  who  fired  the  cottage,  and  helped 
to  place  him  in  the  boat  that  conveyed  him  from 
the  station.  And,  lastly,  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  man  who  sold  him,  as  a  slave,  and  received 
the  purchase  money  for  him  at  Constantinople. 

The  prisoner  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  complained  that  the  young  gentle- 
man had  done  him  grievous  and  irreparable  in- 
jury, by  forcibly  entering  his  premises,  and 
carrying  him  away  from  his  home,  by  which 
transaction  he  had  lost  property  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  prisoner  was  removed  under  a  guard  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  which  was  screened 
off  for  the  occasion. 
Scowl  J  Surly  Mate^  Ginger  Wig^  and  Stoney 
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were  examined  in  rotation.  The  evidence 
against  them,  and  their  defence,  a  total  denial 
of  the  charges,  were  written  down,  and  they 
were  removed  behind  the  screen  with  the  other 
prisoner.  The  last  on  the  list,  Dumbhun,  was 
brought  in. 

Level  Reach  deposed  that  the  prisoner  was 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  attack  upon  Plantation, 
that  he  aided  in  the  murder  of  Cora  Maracora, 
and  that  he  assisted  to  bind,  and  take  him, 
Level  Reach,  to  slavery. 

The  prisoner  said  he  didn't  remember  any- 
thing at  all  about  it. 

Maurice  Royal  was  then  called  forward,  as  a 
witness  for  Level  Reach.  He  related  the  adven- 
ture at  the  George  Tavern  in  Cape  Town,  Table 
Bay,  and  stated  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  pri- 
soner, at  the  request  of  one  of  the  party,  relate 
that  they — himself  and  the  other  prisoners — 
''  Went  to  Texas — kissed  a  wench — fired  a  cot- 
tage— and  stole  a  man."  He  also  heard  him 
state,  that  the  prisoner  Growl  had  never  paid 
them  for  the  job;  and  the  reason  which  he,  the 
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prisoner,  assigned  for  this  non-payment  was, 
that  at  the  date  of  the  murder,  they  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  said  Growl.  That  the  prisoner 
also  gave  his  friends  information  relative  to  the 
trading  localities  of  the  other  prisoners,  which 
enabled  young  Mr.  Reach  to  trace,  capture,  and 
bring  them  prisoneis  to  Lutterby. 

Level  Reach  having  obtained  leave  to  address 
the  prisoner,  said : 

"  William  Blight,  your  forethought  pictured 
not  a  gibbet  in  Texas,  when  you  led  a  trusting 
child  to  your  boat,  and  took  him  from  his 
parents,  and  his  home,  and  sold  him  to  the  brute 
who  carried  him  to  Lutterby.  You  thought  not 
then,  that  that  boy  would  hunt  you  to  death. 
Were  you  free  again,  William  Blight,  I  would 
never,  while  I  lived,  cease  to  hunt  you  to  the 
doom  your  criminal  life  has  earned." 

Peisoner  (quickly). — "  Are  you  John  Lee- 
don's  son?  Well,  it's  a  judgment  against  me. 
I  stole  you  twice,  and  sold  you  twice,  and  1 — 
well,  1  did  it  all.  It's  a  judgment,  and  it's  no 
use  kicking.'^ 
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The  screen  was  raised,  and,  standing  in  a  row, 
the  other  prisoners  became  visible. 

Cleanthus.- — "Prisoner  Growl,  come  forward. 
William  Blight,  is  this  the  man  that  employed 
you?" 

DuMBHUN. — "  Yes.  It's  no  use  bringing  'em 
one  by  one:  they're  the  men,  the  whole  five. 
It's  a  judgment,  mates.  Nothing  else  could  have 
taken  us  all  from  our  wide  stations,  and  brought 
us  to  the  very  spot  were  the  deed  was  done.  It's 
a  judgment,  an'  it's  all  over." 

This  confession  created  a  disturbance,  which 
ended  in  the  prisoners  implicating  each  other  to 
such  an  extent,  that  Mr.  Leedon,  who  watched 
their  interests,  could  find  no  point  of  defence 
for  any  of  them. 

The  proceedings  terminated. 

The  arbitrators  were  unanimous  in  their 
verdict;  and  Cleanthus  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  them  all. 

The  prisoners  were  removed. 

On  that  day  week,  early  in  the  morning, 
Cleanthus,    Mr.    Leedon,   Maurice   Royal,    and 
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Eurene,  the  former  bearing  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, took  horse  and  rode  over  to  Palazza 
Land. 

Shortly  after  their  departure,  a  number  of 
carpenters,  and  labourers,  started  for  Plantation, 
followed  by  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  colony.  At  eight  o'clock  the  prisoners 
were  placed  in  a  car,  and  drawn  slowly  along 
the  line  of  road  over  which  they  had  passed  on 
the  evening  of  Cora's  murder.  Every  spot  was 
well  remembered  then ;  the  rendezvous  beneath 
the  huge  tree;  the  spot  where  Level  stood  and 
faced  them  all;  the  spot  where  their  mates  were 
slain;  the  spot  where  they  caught  Level,  and 
beat  him,  until  he  lay  senseless;  every  step, 
every  mark,  was  well  remembered !  They  drew 
near  to  Plantation !  What  made  them  shudder 
then?  Six  cords,  at  equal  distances,  were  sus- 
pended from  the  charred  roof  tree  of  the  cot- 
tage frame  work,  which,  burnt  and  desolate,  had 
withstood  the  workings  of  decay,  and  beneath 
the  cords,  was  placed  a  new  narrow  platform  of 
clean  white  timber,  which  contrasted  strangely 
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witli  the  black,  burnt  roof  tree  of  the  cottage. 
Why  did  they  tremble,  as  they  drew  near  to 
that  grim,  black  roof  tree?  They  were  not 
afraid  to  take  life.  Why,  then,  were  they  afraid 
to  lose  it?  They  had  often  said  that  they  were 
•unbelievers.  Men,  that  scorned  all  creeds — all 
— everything  connected  with  right  and  truth. 
They  neither  believed  in  God  nor  in  futurity. 
They  had  said  so  openly  a  hundred  times.  That 
religion  was  all  sham,  a  mockery,  to  terrify  and 
oppress  the  poor;  they  had  laughed  and  said  it 
bravely,  often,  commonly.  Why^  then,  were 
they  afraid  to  die  ?  Because  they  were  not  un- 
believers. There  are  none  such  in  the  civilized 
world.  But  they  strove  to  ignore  their  belief, 
because  their  deeds  were  not  such  as  lead  men 
heavenward ;  they  feared  because  of  their  evil, 
and  strove  to  hide  their  fears  in  bold  and  boast- 
ful utterance;  while  the  earth  on  which  they 
trod,  the  seas  on  which  they  sailed,  the  air  they 
breathed,  their  own  being,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  the  insects,  and  every  living  thing, 
rebuked,  and  gave  the  lie  to  their  assertions. 
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While  the  sky,  with  its  glorious  constellations, 
shining  by  day  and  by  night,  in  solemn,  silent, 
continuous,  never-ending  order,  contradicted 
their  blasphemy.  And  so,  as  they  stood  up 
there,  with  the  cords  around  their  necks,  on  that 
new  narrow  platform  of  clean  white  timber, 
which  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the  black, 
burnt  frame  work  of  the  cottage,  they  trembled, 
because  they  believed  firmly  then,  and  the  belief 
brought  them  terror,  that  the  punishment  for 
their  countless  crimes,  would  not  cease  tlien^  nor 
there ! 

They  died,  and  were  buried,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  the  solemnity  of  their  execution 
were  never  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it! 
Cora  and  her  father  were  avenged !  And  when 
the  party  that  took  horse  that  morning  for 
Palazza  Land,  returned  to  Lutterby,  no  trace 
of  the  event  was  visible  at  Plantation. 


VOL.  III.  K 
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Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages!  The  words 
were  strung  together  before  Moses  gave  law  to 
Israel.  They  form  an  item  in  the  daily  news  of 
the  present  era,  and  so  long  as  the  great  Human 
Tamily  shall  reside  upon  this  earth,  those  words 
will  be  inseparable. 

The  marriage  of  Eurene  and  Level  Reach  was 
postponed  until  their  arrival  in  England,  but  to 
please  Cleanthus,  who  said  the  voyage  was  long, 
and  life  uncertain,  a  ceremony  of  betrothal  was 
to  take  place  between  the  young  people  previous 
to  their  departure  from  Lutterby.  Arrange- 
ments for  its  celebration  were  accordingly  made 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  in  accordance  with  the 
love  felt  by  its  promoters  for  Eurene  and  Level. 
And  as  the  day  of  betrothal  drew  near,  the  ex- 
citement at  the  colony  became  very  great. 
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A  lumbering  carriage,  drawn  by  six  hardy 
mustangs,  rolled  slowly  along  the  beaten  track 
which  had  been  formed  during  the  thirty  pre- 
ceding years  by  the  traffic  between  Mexico  and 
Lutterby.  Two  men,  armed  with  matchlocks 
and  Spanish  daggers,  rode  about  forty  yards  in 
advance,  and  four  men,  similarly  armed,  rode 
two  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  which  the 
main  body,  fourteen  in  number,  followed  at  fifty 
yards'  distance.  The  Holy  Father,  Bishop 
Eitnsleip — an  enormous  fat  man— occupied,  and 
nearly  filled,  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and 
three  inferior  priests,  wedged  in  until  they  had 
become  nearly  square,  sat  facing  him  in  the 
lesser  seat,  with  their  backs  to  the  horses. 

The  Holy  Father  was  on  his  way  to  Lutterby, 
to  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  the  betrothal  of 
Eur^ne  and  Level  Eeach.  The  day  was  swel- 
tering hot,  and  the  boiling  air  of  the  shade- 
less  prairie  waved  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  Bishop  was  leaning  back  in  his  carriage, 
the  perspiration  streaming  from  every  pore  in 
bis  body,    and   the  three  recently-made-square 
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men  were  nearly  suffocated  with  internal  and 
external  heat.  They  dared  not  complain,  for 
they  feared  the  anger  of  the  Holy  Father.  They 
dared  not  get  out  of  the  lumbering  carriage 
although  by  so  doing  they  knew  they  would 
arrive  at  Lutterby  before  that  very  slow  coach, 
■with  the  advantage  of  being  freer  and  cooler, 
and  with  a  chance  also  of  regaining  their  ori- 
ginal rotundity,  which,  if  they  remained  much 
longer  in  their  present  positions,  they  despaired 
of  ever  doing  in  this  world;  but  they  feared 
the  anger  of  the  Holy  Father  very  much,  and 
remained  in  their  painful  and  cramped  atti- 
tudes. Poor  men !  no  will — no  word  had  they. 
Poor  servile  followers  of  a  huge  man,  over- 
grown with  fat  and  flab,  whom  either  of  them 
could  have  thrashed  in  single  combat,  or  dis- 
tanced, if  thej  had  run  away  and  he  had  given 
chase.  But  the  Bishop  had  fat  gifts  to  bestow ; 
those  splendid  (?)  gifts,  for  which  men  give 
their  manhood  and  their  souls.  Literally,  he 
fed  them,  and  kicked  them,  too,  occasionally, 
as  he  might  feed  and  kick  a  dog;  and  they  fol- 
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lowed  and  licked  the  hand  of  the  fat,  flabby 
man,  as  a  dog  might  do.  Poor  men !  their  lot 
in  life  was  very  grovelling,  and  yet — strange 
profanity ! — the  inhabitants  of  that  Mexican 
city  styled  them  Men  of  God.  "  The  discipline 
— or,  the  tyranny — of  the  church "  was  very 
great  in  those  days,  before  brave  men,  with 
angry  souls,  declaimed  against  the  idolatry,  and 
preached  a  purer  faith." 

And  as  the  carriage  rolled  that  morning 
across  the  Texan  prairie  which  lay  between 
Mexico  and  Lutterby,  the  Holy  Father  melting, 
and  his  followers  ready  to  faint,  flies  settled 
upon  the  nose  of  the  huge  man,  and  took  un- 
warrantable liberties  with  him,  greater  by  fav 
than  many  larger  animals  would  have  dared  to 
take,  "  which  is  a  proof  that  flies  are  superior 
to  some  bipeds — we  have  no  other  name  for 
them."  The  huge  man  brushed  the  flies  from 
off  his  nose  with  his  hand  several  times,  utter- 
ing sacres  which  sounded  strange — coming,  as 
they  did,  from  the  lips  of  "  a  Holy  Father" — 
when  applied  to  animals  so  insignificant,  and 
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yet  so  spirited  and  so  playful  as  flies.  But  the 
flies — as  if  they  had  discovered  an  excellent 
playground — returned,  nothing  daunted,  to  the 
attack  upon  the  large  red  nose  with  so  much 
vivacity,  that  the  three  gasping  square  men, 
dreading  a  fiery  eruption  from  the  crater-like 
mouth  of  their  powerful  superior  (?),  and  in- 
dignant at  the  profanity  of  flies  which  dared  to 
take  liberties  with  a  Holy  Father,  undertook, 
turn  about,  to  fan  the  flies  off  the  fat  man's 
nose! 

Wonderfully  relieved  by  the  thoughtfulness  of 
the  three  then  irrevocably-made-square  men,  lie 
fell  asleep  and  snored  very  loud  indeed — loud 
enough  to  frighten  all  the  flies  in  the  Texan 
prairie,  so  that  the  three  square  men  might 
have  ceased  their  labour,  without  fear  of  an 
eruption.  But  they  did  not;  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  flies,  and  they 
feared  the  anger  of  the  Holy  Father  very 
much. 

In  this  wise  they  proceeded  until  they  drew 
near  to  Lutterby,  and  entered   upon  one  of  the 
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made  roads  which  led  through  the  settlement  to 
the  Big  House,    and  the  journey  was  just  be- 
coming pleasant,  when  the  six  mustangs,  as  if 
desirous  of  proving  to  the  inmates  of  the  car- 
riage  that    the  slowness  of  their  journey  was 
owing  to  the  deep  ruts  and   inequalities  of  the 
beaten  track,  and  not  to  any  want  of  mettle  on. 
their  part,  suddenly,  as  if  by  preconcert,  bolted 
off  with   the  lumbering   carriage.     The  gallop 
must  have  been  a  treat  to   the  animals,  for  the 
longer  they  ran  the  more  they  seemed  to  like  it. 
The  Holy  Father  was  aroused  from  his  slumber, 
and  with  his  eyes  yet  closed,  desired  the  driver 
to  drive  slower.     The  next  moment  there  was  a 
crash !     The  mustangs,  in  their  ardour,  had  left 
the  made  road,   and   rushed   playfully  down  a 
slight    embankment.     The    traces   broke;    the 
coach-pole  was  driven  deep  into  the  earth;  the 
driver  was  tossed   into   the  long,  reedy  grass 
of  the  prairie  without  injury;  and  the  enormous 
fat  man  was  thrown   forward  on  to   the  three 
square   men,   with  a  force  and  a  weight  that 
made  them  squarer,  and  nearly  suffocated  them 
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into  the  bargain;  and  the  carriage,  with  its 
back  slightly  elevated,  remained  upon  the  slope 
of  the  embankment.  The  four  men  inside  the 
carriage  shouted,  and  the  four  men  outside  hol- 
loed, until  the  main  escort  trotted  up  and  re- 
leased the  holy  men  from  their  perilous  position. 

After  a  slight  delay,  the  lumbering  carriage 
was  righted,  and  by  the  combined  ingenuity  of 
the  escort,  six  of  the  saddle  horses  were  har- 
nessed to  it;  and  without  further  accident  or 
adventure  the  party  arrived  safely  alt  the  Big 
House,  followed  at  a  distance  by  the  incorri- 
gible mustangs,  kicking,  neighing,  and  prancing, 
as  if  they  considered  the  whole  affair  a  very  ex- 
cellent joke. 

It  was  a  long  time,  several  hours,  before  the 
Holy  Father  recovered  from  the  fright  and  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  playfulness  of  the  mus- 
tangs, and  not  until  after  he  had  blessed  the 
dinner,  and  partaken  of  four  courses — not  until 
the  fumes  of  the  generous  wine  circulated 
through  his  brain — or  his  head  rather — that  he 
recovered  his  equanimity  and  his  temper! 
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VII. 


Beautiful,  blushing  Eurene,  attired  in  pure 
white  robes,  and  Level,  dressed  with  more  than 
usual  care,  stood  side  by  side  in  the  handsomely 
decorated  parlour  facing  the  river.  Cleanthus 
held  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  the  hand  of 
Level  rested  in  the  hand  of  the  Planter. 

The  sacred  volume  lay  upon  the  table  before 
them,  and  on  the  opposite  side  stood  the  Mexican 
Bishop  and  his  attendant  priests,  in  full  robes, 
with  their  heads  bowed,  and  their  lips  moving 
as  if  in  prayer. 

Cleanthus  presented  the  hand  of  Eurene,  the 
right  hand,  to  Level  Reach,  and  the  Planter 
presented  the  right  hand  ol  i^evel  at  the  same 
time  to  Eurene.  For  a  few  seconds  the  hands 
of  the  young  couple  remained  locked  in  each 
other.  Together,  then,  they  laid  their  hands 
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upon  the  sacred  book,  and  Level  Reach,  in  a 
clear  earnest  voice,  said : 

"  I,  Robert  Leedon,  known  as  Level  Reach, 
do  solemnly  promise — God  willing — to  wed 
Eurene,  the  daughter  of  Cleanthus,  within  one 
month  from  the  date  of  our  arrival  in  England ; 
and  I  do  also  promise,  truthfully  and  inviolate, 
to  hold  myself  bound  to  her  until  then,  in  love 
and  manly  honour." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  pressed  a 
gentle  kiss  upon  it,  and  they  again  laid  their 
hands  upon  the  Book. 

Then  Eurene,  in  a  sweet  voice,  the  sweeter 
for  its  tremulousness,  said: 

"  I,  Eurene,  the  daughter  of  Cleanthus,  do 
promise — God  willing — to  wed  Robert  Leedon, 
known  as  Level  Reach,  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  our  arrival  in  England;  and  I  do 
also  promise,  truthfully  and  inviolate,  to  hold 
myself  bound  to  him  until  then,  in  love  and 
womanly  honour.^' 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  she  raised  his  hand, 
and    bowing    down,    kissed    it    lovingly    and 
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warmly,  and  then,  with  joined  hands,  they 
-stood  to  hear  the  blessing  asked  upon  their  be- 
trothal. 

The  Holy  Father,  in  a  low  voice,  read  for  se- 
veral minutes  in  a  language  unknown  to  them. 
He  then  held  their  joined  hands  within  his  own 
for  a  short  period,  still  reading  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  As  he  ceased,  the  three  priests  re- 
sponded the  final  "  Amen,"  and  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal  was  concluded. 

Then  followed  the  warm,  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions of  friends.  Eurene  and  Level  felt  very 
happy  indeed,  and  to  judge  by  the  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  in  that  handsomely  deco- 
rated parlour,  we  may  presume  that  their  friends 
were  very  happy  also. 

There  was  no  lack  of  gaiety  in  the  settlement 
after  the  ceremony.  The  whole  of  the  Africans 
were  making  holiday  on  the  play  ground,  where 
good  cheer  had  been  provided  in  abundance; 
and  thither  the  party  from  the  Big  House  ad- 
journed, to  see  the  sports  and  witness  African 
merry-making.      There   was  no  want  of  fun: 
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there  never  is  where  a  thousand  men,  women, 
xmd  children,  who  live  by  labour,  are  gathered* 
together  in  one  place  for  holiday  purposes.  And 
as  the  games  and  sports  were  principally  of  the 
good  old  English  kind,  which  from  time  to  time 
had  been  introduced  upon  the  play  ground  by 
the  Planter  and  overseers,  there  was  nothing,  as 
might  very  innocently  be  supposed,  singular  nor 
fantastic  about  them. 

That  was  a  very  happy  day  in  the  colony  for 
everybody,  the  happiest  that  had  ever  been 
known  since  the  foundation  of  the  settlement; 
and  when  evening  closed  over,  when  night  came 
on,  and  all  retired  to  rest,  there  was  not  a  single 
grief  to  scare  slumber  from  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  Lutterby  Colony. 

The  lumbering  carriage,  drawn  by  the  six 
frolicsome  mustangs,  returned  to  Mexico  on  the 
following  day.  There  had  been  a  rainfall;  the 
sky  was  shaded  with  grey  clouds,  and  the  air 
was  cooler,  so  that  the  Holy  Father  was  not  so 
oppressed  with  heat,  as  during  the  journey  of 
the  day  but  one  preceding;  neither  were  there 
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SO  many  flies  abroad,  and  consequently  the  in- 
ferior priests  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  in 
their  close  places,  and  wish  from  their  inmost 
hearts  that  the  coachbuilder  had  made  the  front 
seat  of  that  lumbering  vehicle  some  three  feet 
longer. 

The  mustangs,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
home,  in  the  large  and  pleasant  stables  of  the 
palace  of  the  Holy  Father,  never  once  deviated 
from  the  direct  route.  They  knew  that  good 
cheer  awaited  them  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
for  there  was  no  stint  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  in  the  Bishop's  household;  everybody  in  it 
lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land;  everybody,  ex- 
cept the  three  square  men,  whose  flesh,  the  huge 
fat  man  said,  they  ought  to  mortify  for  the 
benefit  of  their  souls.  "  When  you  have  passed 
through  the  mirey  gulph,"  he  said,  *'  when  you 
have  left  desire  and  temptation  behind  you,  then 
— but  not  until  then — you  may  eat  without  sin, 
and  drink  without  shame;  but  you  must  he 
perfect  before  you  accept  the  indulgence,  before 
you  eat,  for  '  the  joy'   it  brings  you."     So  the 
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three  inferior  priests  often  walked  hungry  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  coveting  in  their  hearts  the 
smooth  plumpness  they  dared  not  to  encourage, 
for  they  feared  the  anger  of  the  Holy  Father 
very  much. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  no  acci- 
dent nor  drawback  of  any  description  whatso- 
ever befel  the  holy  party  during  their  journey 
from  Lutterby  to  Mexico.  If  it  had  been 
otherwise,  Lutterby  would  most  assuredly  have 
heard  of  it,  for  Lutterby  often  corresponded 
with  Mexico.  The  last  news  that  Lutterby  ever 
heard  of  the  Holy  Father,  Bishop  Eitnsleip,  was, 
that  for  his  learning  and  piety,  the  dignity  of  an 
archbishop  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and 
that  subsequently  he  had  become  so  extra- 
ordinarily fat,  that  his  legs  were  totally  unable 
to  sustain  the  immense  weight  which  the  good 
food-loving  father  had  so  thoughtlessly  imposed 
upon  them. 
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YIIL 


The  betrothal  over,  there  was  little  to  be  done 
at  the  settlement.  Mr.  Eeach  had  drawn  up 
his  plans  for  dividing  the  estate  between  his  old 
servants,  and  aided  by  Level  and  Maurice 
Eoyal,  he  set  to  work  upon  the  task  of  equal 
division. 

To  every  adult  male  in  the  colony  an  equal 
allotment  was  presented,  as  a  life  gift  only,  with 
grain,  and  colony  stores,  more  than  sufficient  for 
twelve  months'  consumption.  Supervisors,  chosen 
from  amongst  them  by  themselves,  were  ap- 
pointed to  arbitrate  between  them,  subject  to 
appeals  from  the  arbitrators,  to  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
was  appointed  governor  for  three  years. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  were  to  be 
secured  by   a  land  tax  only,  to  fall  equally  on 
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every  landowner  alike,  and  to  be  paid  in  kind 
from  each  year's  produce. 

No  man  was  permitted  to  sell  his  allotment. 

In  the  event  of  death,  emigration,  or  inability 
to  farm  the  allotments,  the  land  was  to  revert  to 
the  government.  Employment  was  to  be  found 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  on  the  large  go- 
vernment allotment,  until  the  male  children 
became  adults,  when  a  piece  of  land,  equal  to 
the  existing  allotments,  was  to  be  presented  to 
them  for  life,  by  the  governor,  until  in  this  wise 
the  whole  of  the  estate  was  populated,  and 
there  were  no  more  allotments  to  bestow. 

The  governor  was  not  permitted  to  purchase, 
enclose,  nor  hold  any  landed  property  beyond 
the  houses,  outhouses,  and  garden  as  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Planter. 

Slavery  was  to  be  abolished  from  Lutterby 
Colony  for  ever. 

All  produce" to  be  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment at  a  fixed  market  value. 

The  whole  of  the  shipping  then  employed  by 
Mr.  Reach  was  presented  to  the  colony. 
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And,  lastly,  the  three  senior  overseers  were 
appointed  to  sit  in  council,  with  Mr.  Eoberts, 
once  every  month,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

These  rules,  subject  to  such  alterations 
and  additions  as  Mr.  Reach  might  from 
time  to  time  forward  from  England,  were  pre- 
sented for  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Eoberts  and  the 
three  members  in  council.  And  the  Planter, 
after  securing,  so  far  as  he  could  foresee,  the 
Interest  of  the  rulers  and  the  men,  prepared  to 
leave  Lutterby. 

The  schooner  had  been  altered  by  African, 
artisans  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river  Lutter. 
The  winged  figure,  with  the  angry  angel  face, 
and  javelin  poised  ready  for  hurling,  was  quite 
transformed;  the  wings,  and  the  javelin,  and 
the  angry  frown  upon  the  figure  head  had  dis- 
appeared entirely.  A  peaceful  smile  shone  then 
upon  the  face;  the  eyes  were  raised  as  if  in 
contemplation ;  and  from  the  closed  hand  of  the 
outstretched  arm,  one  finger  pointed  upwards; 
two  girdle  lines  of  white  were  painted  round  her 
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hull;  ten  of  the  guns  were  removed  from  the 
upper  deck  to  their  original  store  room ;  every 
trace  of  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  schooner 
was  entirely  obliterated,  and  on  the  stern,  in 
white  letters,  was  painted,  "  The  Light  of 
Candiay  She  looked,  then,  a  very  aristo- 
cratic, pleasure-seeking  sort  of  a  craft,  with  a 
graceful  carelessness  about  her,  which  seemed  to 
insinuate,  "  We  could  sail  if  we  pleased,  but 
exertion  is  vulgar;  we  shall  take  it  easy." 

Eurdne  looked  upon  it,  and  her  eyes  sparkled; 
for  she  saw  only  his  love  in  the  change,  and 
she  felt  proud  of  that,  so  very  proud  and  happy. 

The  African  crew  of  the  schooner  was  trans- 
ferred for  the  use  of  the  colony  shipping;  and, 
manned  by  English  seamen,  '•  The  Light  of 
Candia''  was  pronounced  ready  for  sea. 


IX. 


A  REGRET  at  parting  from  Lutterby  comes  over 
us;  we  have  known   it  a  long,  long  while;  we 
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have  watched  its  progress,  not  without  interest; 
we  have  there  seen  one  of  our  favourites  rising  up 
from  a  winsome  child  to  watchfid  manhood ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  poor  Cora,  and  her  good, 
stately  father,  and  their  untimely  end,  twines 
itself  around  us,  and  urges  us  to  linger  yet  a 
little  while — to  linger,  and  visit  Cora's  grave  once 
more  before  we  speak  the  parting  word,  and  turn 
from  it  for  ever. 

Since  we  were  last  there,  the  Planter  has 
had  a  narrow  gravel  path-way  made  from 
the  Big  House  to  the  circle  of  young  trees, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  pathway  there  is 
a  deep  border  of  the  small  blue  liberty 
flower  of  Brazil.  The  Planter  was  very  fond 
of  poor  Cora  when  she  lived  and  sported  by  his 
side,  and  he  held  her  memory  very  lovingly. 
The  gravel  pathway  was  kept  nice  and  clean,  for 
there  were  not  many  visitors  to  the  grave  of  the 
father  and  his  child.  Level  went  there  every 
morning  before  anybody  else  was  astir,  and  his 
remembrance  of  Cora,  strengthened  and  purified 
his  love  for  the  daughter  of  Cleanthus. 
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The  border  of  blue  flowers  was  very,  even,  and 
equal  in  its  entire  length,  and  the  circle  of 
young  trees  had  grown  tall  since  we  were  last 
there.  The  foliage  was  very  close,  and  the  dark 
green  leaves  pressing  upon  each  other,  waved 
with  a  slow  motion,  that  had  something  of  sad- 
ness in  it.  Hush!  somebody  spoke.  We  are 
not  lone  visitors  to  Cora's  grave ;  tread  softly ! 
There  is  a  flutter  as  of  woman's  garments.  Let 
us  sit  down.  See !  a  female  is  kneeling  at  the 
grave,  with  her  hand,  her  eyes,  and  her  heart 
and  soul  raised  up  to  Heaven.  She  prays  ear- 
nestly and  lovingly  for  pardon  for  the  sins  of  the 
aged,  and  the  young  life  so  suddenly  cut  off. 
Her  voice  deepens  in  its  intensity,  large  shining 
drops  are  falling  from  her  eyes,  and  her  bosom 
swells  in  the  fervour  of  her  devotions.  Be  still ! 
Eur^ne  is  alone — with  God ! 

Her  prayer  is  ended;  she  rises,  how  gently 
she  steps,  how  gracefully  she  bends  over  the 
grave  to  pluck  the  weeds  from  amongst  the 
flowers.  See !  she  breaks  a  stalk  from  a  dwarf 
rose  bush,  and  lays  it  on  the  ground,  while  she 
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opens  her  handkerchief  and  takes  out —  What 
is  it?  A  small  white  cross.  She  smiles — sweet 
beautiful  Eur^ne — and  now,  with  her  ffiir  deli- 
cate hands,  she  forms  a  small  mound  at  the  foot 
of  "  The  Grave,"  and  stands  the  cross  upon  it. 
She  stoops  and  presses  her  lips  upon  the  cross, 
looks  earnestly  over  and  around  the  grave,  and 
her  task  of  love  is  finished.  She  picks  up  the 
rose  stalk,  folds  her  handkerchief  about  it,  and 
turns  to  leave.  Gentle  girl !  As  she  passes 
through  the  circle  of  young  trees,  she  whispers, 
"  May  they  rest  in  peace  !'* 


"  Good  bye,  mass'r,"  was  said  a  thousand  times, 
and  a  thousand  tearful  eyes  looked  on  as  it 
■was  spoken.  Eurene,  her  father,  and  Maurice 
Eoyal,  were  the  first  to  leave  the  Big  House; 
and  they  had  embarked  and  were  standing  on 
the  quarter  deck,  when  the  Planter,  with  Mr. 
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Leedon  on  his  right  and  Level  Reach  on  his 
left,  came  forth.  Then  the  Africans  raised  their 
voices,  and  tears  and  blessings  fell  quickly,  as 
they  passed  through  the  long  dusky  rows  of  ear- 
nest grateful  faces.  Their  own  hearts  were  full, 
too  full  for  words;  and  when  they  sat  down  in 
their  boat,  they  each  turned  their  head  aside. 

The  guns  fired  a  parting  salute,  and  the  ear- 
nest shouts  of  the  crowd  that  lined  the  shore 
answered  almost  as  loudly.  Men,  and  women, 
and  children,  who  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the 
cry,  joined  in  with  ringing  voices;  and  then! — 

Away  went  the  schooner,  slowly — very  slowly 
— carried  by  the  tide  alone,  no  sail  was  loose. 
They  could  not  rush  hurriedly  away,  from  the 
land  in  which  Mr.  Reach  had  planted  life, 
and  shewn  life's  energies  successful;  from  the 
land  on  which  he  left  the  growth  of  perfect 
good,  if  perfect  good  was  possible  on  earth.  But 
alas  1 

Slowly  away !  The  Planter  stood  alone  in 
his  small  cabin,  looking  out  upon  the  station. 
Eur6ne,  standing  on  the  poop  beside  Level,  waved 
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her  handkerchief,  the  gentlemen  waved  their  hats 
— high  up — and  the  sailors  sung  hurrah ! 

Slowly  away  !  Shout  out  dark  sons  of  Africa, 
there  is  light  for  you  yet,  years  of  light ;  but 
"  The  Founder,"  "  The  Father  of  Lutterby,"  the 
brave  man — who  having  the  power  to  do  good, 
did  it.  The  wise  man,  whose  wisdom  has  been 
to  you  as  a  guiding  light,  shining  only  upon 
Industry — Honesty — Good  Will!  and  the  deeds 
which  lead  onward  and  upward.  The  things, 
which  rightly  blended  produce  comfort,  and 
peace  and  happiness.  That  man,  the  Swi  of 
Lutterby,  is  about  to  set  for  ever !  Henceforth 
your  light  will  not  be  of  it.  The  heart  that  is 
left  to  govern  you  is  kind  and  gentle,  but  the 
active  intellectual  brightness,  that  shines  on  all 
within  its  influence,  is  not  his  to  bestow. 

Slowly  away  !  The  river  glides  past  the  settle- 
ment, and  as  it  glides,  it  bears  the  schooner  upon 
its  bosom — slowly  away ! 
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PART  XXY. 


NORTH   ATLANTIC   OCEAN. 

There  was  a  light  breeze  blowing  when  the 
pleasure  boat,  in  which  George  Leedon  and 
Nance  Maynard  made  their  escape  from  Devil's 
Den,  left  the  island.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
their  way  uncertain,  and  George,  who  began  to 
reflect  on  the  danger  of  his  position,  made  fast 
the  helm,  and  went  forward  to  look  out.  He 
knelt  down  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  and  peered 
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into  the  darkness;  the  stars  were  reflected  on 
the  smooth  planes  of  the  waves,  as  they  rose  up 
and  curled  over  to  leeward,  but  there  was  nothing 
visible  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  con- 
tinued his  solitary  watch,  thinking  of  the  past 
and  the  future;  behind  him  was  the  hated  island, 
and  before  him  the  open  ocean,  in  either  pros- 
pect there  was  little  to  impart  cheerfulness.  Of 
the  two  evils  he  preferred  the  latter;  if  he  had 
remained  at  "  the  Den,"  he  might  have  had  to 
linger  out  a  long  and  weary  life  of  confinement 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  and  if  death  was 
nearer  to  him  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
he  was  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  malice.  It 
was  better  to  die  there,  with  the  star  lit  heavens 
above  him^  than  fritter  life  away  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  island  prison.  Thinking  thus  he 
bowed  his  head  in  prayer,  and  as  he  prayed —the 
boat  sped  onward ! 

Nance  Maynard  lay  in  the  after  part  of  the 
boat,  fast  asleep. 

For  years  past  Nance  had  felt  as  if  there  was 
no  danger  anywhere  for  her,  as  if  her  heart  had 
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left  hope  a  long  way  behind,  as  if  there  was  no 
charm  left  for  her  in  life,  and  death  had  no  terror 
for  her ;  as  if  the  storm  that  wrecked  her  early 
prospects  had  dried  np  the  fount  of  joy  within 
her,  and  blighted  and  cast  her  pitilessly  away. 
Years,  long  years  of  repentance  had  crept  slowly 
away  since  that  storm  burst  upon  her;  and  re- 
pentance had  brought  peace,  but  not  a  desire  to 
live;  until  one  night,  as  she  lay  down  after 
prayers,  a  voice  within  her  bade  her  right  the 
wrong  she  had  done,  and  from  that  time  a  belief 
came  over  her  that  the  heir  of  Winby  had  not 
died  in  the  household  of  John  Leedon.  Then 
she  wrote  and  confessed  her  crime,  and  looked 
upward.  Away  she  started  then  for  England^ 
as  she  thought,  to  make  good  her  statement,  and 
gain  some  small  portion  of  "  the  rest"  she  saw 
glimmering  in  the  future.  But  the  pirates 
came,  and  Devil's  Den  and  mockery,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  this  strange  chain  of  circumstances 
came  George  Leedon;  the  George  she  was  in 
search  of,  the  son  of  her  kind  mother-like  mis- 
tress, the  heir  of  the  ancient  house  to  whom  she 
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owed  faith  and  fealty.  And  so  at  last  through 
despair,  through  devotion,  through  revenge, 
through  long  years  of  sorrow,  through  returning 
hope^  through  new  dangers,  the  pirates  and  the 
prison — came  joy !  At  the  risk  of  her  life  George 
was  free,  the  George  whom  she  as  a  child 
had  watched  with  tearful  eyes,  and  nursed, 
— the  George  whom  she  had  wronged,  and, 
as  she  thought,  left  dying  in  a  strange 
place.  She  had  set  him  free;  not  from  all 
danger,  she  knew  that,  but  she  thought,  "  if  he 
lives  I  may  live  also,  and  if  he  dies  I  shall  die 
with  him ;"  and  strange  though  it  may  seem,  that 
thought  brought  lightness  to  her  heart.  And  in 
the  midst  of  that  lightness,  that  old  joy,  to 
which  she  had  so  long  been  a  stranger,  Nance 
Maynard  fell  asleep,  and  the  boat  sped  onward ! 
The  day  broke,  the  sun  rose  up,  and  the  light 
disclosed  George  Leedon  at  his  post,  still  watch- 
ing. The  land  was  nearly  out  of  sight;  several 
vessels  were  sailing  in  the  wide  circle  round 
them,  and  three  light  craft  were  steering  almost 
across  their  course.  George  awoke  Nance  from 
L  2 
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her  sound  slumber,  trimmed  the  sail,  and  seating 
himself  astern,  requested  Nance  to  keep  behind 
the  sail. 

"  They  may  be  pirates,  like  the  man  we  have 
just  escaped  from,"  he  said^  "  and  if  they  take 
us  on  board,  you  must  be  deaf,  and  dumb  too; 
let  me  answer  all  questions ;  we  cannot  be  too 
cautious.  There  is  no  fear  of  death  by  storm  or 
starvation  at  present,  as  you  hinted  last  night, 
Nance ;  our  only  fear  now  is  recapture.  These 
coming  craft — I  wonder  what  they  are!" 


II. 


The  foremost  of  the  three  vessels  that  were 
bearing  down  towards  the  pleasure  boat,  was 
''  The  Light  of  Candia,"  then  on  her  way  to 
England. 

The    Banker  was  standing  on    the    quarter 
deck  beside  Level  Reach,   who,  pointing  to  the 
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Island  of  Cuba,  then  just  visible  above  the 
horizon,  said : 

"  There,  uncle,  is  Devil's  Den!" 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  Is  that  the  place  where  you 
saw  Sir  George  Winby?" 

Level. — "  That  is  the  island  on  which  I  saw 
the  man  who  bears  so  strange  a  resemblance  to 
myself.  I  was  walking  alone,  on  what  they  call 
the  Sea  Parade,  but  I  was  expecting  Winiba,  my 
colossal  African,  a  faithful  follower,  who  seldom 
lost  sight  of  me  whenever  I  strolled  in  a  danger- 
ous localitv." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "What  has  become  of  the 
faithful  fellow?" 

Level. — "  I  made  him  wealthy,  and  left  him, 
at  his  own  request,  in  Candia." 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  I  should  like  to  have  known 
him.     I  wish  he  had  not  left  you." 

Level. — ''His  request  was  sacred  to  me; 
after  his  faithful  services,  I  could  not  refuse  him 
the  only  favor  he  ever  solicited." 

Mr.  Leedon.— "  And  how  did  you  chance  to 
meet  this  Sir  George  Winby?" 
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Level. — "  I  was  walking  on  the  Sea  Parade 
in  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  when  I  saw  ad- 
vancing towards  me  from  the  inhabited  portion 
of  the  Parade,  two  gentlemen,  who  like  myself, 
I  thought,  were  taking  advantage  of  the  cool 
morning  air  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  ramble  by  the 
sea  side.  As  we  approached  each  other  I  was 
undeceived,  for  in  one  of  them  I  discovered  a 
pirate  chief,  who,  some  twelve  months  earlier, 
had  given  chase  to  my  schooner  in  the  Atlantic 
here;  and  who,  finding  us  too  fast  for  him,  re- 
sorted to  the  stratagem  of  hoisting  a  signal  of 
distress.  The  signal  was  too  late  in  the  day  to 
inspire  confidence,  but  I  wrote  a  letter,  signify- 
ing that  if  they  would  take  in  sail,  and  send 
their  second  officer  with  a  statement  of  their 
wants,  I  would  if  possible  relieve  them.  Before 
I  despatched  the  letter  I  desired  Wimba,  who 
was  my  messenger,  and  had  charge  of  the  boat, 
to  observe  and  bring  me  a  description  of  the 
vessel,  for  she  seemed  familiar  to  me,  and  I  in 
truth  doubted  her  honesty.  Directly  they  re- 
ceived my  communication  they  furled  sail.     We 
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did  the  same,  and  our  boat,  bearing  one  of  the 
officers,  returned  to  us.  The  man  was  a  stranger 
to  me,  but  there  was  an  assurance  in  his  bearing 
that  told  me  he  was  not  the  second  officer,  for 
whom  I  had  stipulated.  I  then  questioned 
Wimba !  *  The  vessel,'  he  said,  '  bore  a  shield 
as  a  figure  head,  upon  which  was  represented  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  the  commander  of  the  boat  was 
hailed  by  the  title  of  President.'  My  suspicions 
were  confirmed;  I  knew  them  then.  The  vessel 
was  the  Tempest  of  Devil's  Den,  the  fastest  craft 
in  the  whole  pirate  fleet,  and  the  President  was 
her  notorious  chief;  but  I  could  do  nothing. 
Their  piracy  was  no  business  of  mine,  unless 
they  attacked  my  schooner,  so  I  dismissed  him, 
with  a  strong  admonition  to  avoid  me  in  the 
future,  and  I  never  saw  him  from  that  time 
until  we  met  on  the  Sea  Parade.  I  have  no 
doubt  now  that  he  had  received  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  the  schooner  off  the  island,  for 
they  were  then  going  towards  the  point  where 
she  lay  at  anchor.  The  instant  he  saw  he  re- 
cognised me ;  no  words  were  required  to  explain 
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his  intentions ;  they  walked  rapidly  towards  me. 
I  began  to  parley  with  thera,  and  managed  so  to 
place  them,  that  they  stood  with  their  backs  to- 
wards the  point  from  which  I  expected  Wimba, 
who  at  that  moment  rounded  the  point,  and 
without  a  second  consideration,  bounded  swiftly 
and  quietly  to  the  rescue.  I  spoke,  and  glanced 
from  him  to  the  companion  of  the  President. 
The  glance  was  enough ;  Wimba  sprung  upon 
him.  My  combat  with  the  pirate  chief  was  soon 
over,  constant  success  had  made  him  vain  of  his 
skill,  and  his  want  of  skill  made  him  angry ;  he 
lost  the  self-possession,  without  which  no  man 
can  be  successful  in  moments  of  danger.  He 
died  the  death  he  sought,  and  I  turned  my  at- 
tention to  his  companion,  whose  flice  so  much  re- 
sembled mine.  Wimba  said  afterwards  that  he 
would  have  hurled  him  into  the  sea,  if  he  had 
not  had  my  head  upon  his  shoulders.  Well, 
uncle,  the  likeness  between  us  warmed  me  in  his 
favor,  and  I  tendered  for  his  acceptance  a  home, 
with  higher  pleasures,  and  greater  fipeedora,  than 
his  lawless  life  could    bring  him.     He  rejected 
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my  well  meant  offer  with  scorn  and  bitterness, 
and  spoke  words  of  passionate  insult  to  myself, 
but  he  could  not  provoke  my  anger,  for  his 
voice  was  like  my  own  He  departed,  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  since. — Good  morning, 
sir." 

Level  doffed  his  cap,  and  Cleanthus  advanced 
towards  them  from  the  cuddy. 

"Good  morning,  my  son;  good  morning, 
Banker;  you  have  the  start  of  me  this  morning. 
I  seldom  fail  to  witness  the  sun  rise ;  I  must 
have  been  late  to  rest,  or  I  have  overslept. 
Your  face  is  flushed,  my  son.  What  ails 
you?" 

Banker. — '*  He  has  been  recounting  an  inci- 
dent that  befel  him  over  there,  at  Devil's  Den." 
Cleanthus. — '*  He  must  reserve  the  whole  of 
his  adventures  for  our  summer  evenings  beneath 
the  Old  Bachelor,  Mr.  Leedon." 

Banker. — "  True,  sir ;  his  voice  will  sound 
pleasant  there.  You  see  the  land  peeping  above 
the  waves  yonder,  Cleanthus.     I  should  rejoice 

L  5 
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to  see  a  British  war  fleet  at  anchor  there  just 
now,  and  if  my  nephew  George — " 

Cleanthus.— "  Your  pardon,  Mr.  Leedon. 
What's  that?     Is  it  a  boat?" 

Level "  It  is,  sir." 

Banker — "  I  believe  it  is.  What  can  she  be 
doing  so  far  from  the  island?  She  must  be 
adrift,  or  something  is  wrong." 

Level "She  is  not  adrift,  uncle.     Her  sails 

are  properly  trimmed.  If  she  is  a  prize,  we 
shall  be  the  first  to  claim,  and  if  she  is  in  dis- 
tress, the  first  to  assist  her." 

''  Who  requires  assistance,  my  Level?"  said  a 
sweet  musical  voice.  "Good  morning,  sire; 
good  morning,  gentlemen;"  and  beautiful  Eurene 
passed  among  them. 

"  Good  morning,  my  child;  come  forward. 
We  have  a  prize  hereaway.  See !  off  the  lar- 
board quarter.  You  are  not  tall  enough,  my 
own.  Level,  exalt  your  queen,  and  let  her  see 
the  prize,  which  is  coming  hither,  for  her  plea- 
sure in  the  calm  latitudes." 

"  Nay,  sire;  Level's  queen  can  trip  up  yonder 
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stairs,  and  exalt  herself.  Level,  how  are  you 
this  morning?  Come  with  me,  and  point  me 
out  this  prize." 

Level  and  Eurene  ascended  to  the  poop,  and 
thither  the  gentlemen  shortly  after  followed 
them,  bearing  their  telescopes.  The  glasses 
were  raised,  pointed,  and  lowered,  and  passed 
to  Level  and  Eurene.  They  could  not  see 
anything  in  the  boat  that  gave  signs  of 
life." 

Eurene. — ''  Why,  Level,  this  is  quite  an  ad- 
venture.    I  wonder  what  she  is?" 
Banker. — "  She  is  adrift." 
Cleanthus. —  "  If  she  is,  her  rudder  must  be 
fastened." 

Level.— '^Pardon  me,  gentlemen;  the  in- 
mates of  the  boat  are  only  hidden  by  the  sail, 
which  has  been  newly  trimmed  since  we  first 
sighted  her.  Some  motive  induces  them  not  to 
shew  themselves;  but  if  you  observe  the  line  on 
which  she  is  sailing,  you  may  perceive  that  we 
shall  meet  where  our  lines  cross  each  other;  in 
twenty  minutes  we  shall  overhaul  her." 
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As  Level  Reach  ceased  speaking,  a  shrill 
whistle  piped  to  breakfast.  The  company  de- 
scended to  the  cuddy,  and  sat  down  to  their 
morning  meal. 

Not  until  the  boat  arrived  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  schooner,  did  George  Leedon  and 
Nance  Maynard  come  forward  and  wave  their 
hands. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  schooner  put 
the  sails  aback,  and  the  pleasure  boat  ranged  up 
alongside. 

A  chair  was  rigged  and  lowered  for  Nance, 
and  when  she  was  safe  on  deck,  George  ascended 
by  the  man  ropes.  As  he  passed  over  the  gang- 
way, he  turned  his  head  towards  the  forecastle, 
but  before  he  had  time  to  observe  the  costume 
of  the  sailors,  or  to  ascertain  what  country  the 
vessel  belonged  to,  Nance  Maynard  chokingly 
gasped  out  the  words,  ^'  Black  Eagle !"  George 
turned  rapidly  towards  her;  the  pale  face  of 
Nance  was  drooping;  her  eyes  closed,  and  sight 
and  sense  departed.  With  a  bound  he  placed 
himself  between  her  and — Level  Reach ! 
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III. 


Level  had  left  the  cuddy  to  invite  them  to 
breakfast,  and  he  was  looking  at  the  stranger 
standing  on  the  gangway,  when  Nance  seeing 
him,  screamed  and  fainted.  He  instantly  hur- 
ried towards  her,  with  a  look  of  concern  upon 
his  countenance  that  surprised  George,  who 
stood  before  Nance  in  a  threatening  attitude, 
but  what  was  his  astonishment  when  Level,  with 
a  polite  bow,  said : 

"Will  you  step  into  the  cuddy,  sir?  I  will 
see  the  lady  attended  to ;  weakness  and  exposure 
to  the  night  air — nothing  more.  Do  not  fear, 
sir;  she  will  soon  recover." 

George  was  bewildered !  The  voice  was  Sir 
George  Winby's,  but  its  intonation  was  different. 
The  gentleman  before  him  could  not  be  his  old 
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enemy,  and  yet  that  singular  likeness,  height, 
form,  features,  voice — all!  As  he  stood  thus 
lost  in  amazement,  Cleanthus  approached,  and 
seeing  his  embarrassment,  said : 

"  The  breakfast  is  waiting,  sir.  Will  you 
honor  us  with  your  company?  My  young 
friend  will  see  that  the  lady  is  properly  attended 
to." 

"Who — what  can  he  be?"  thought  George, 
as  he  followed  his  conductor  to  the  cuddy;  and 
a  feeling  of  curiosity,  which  he  could  not  re- 
press, made  him  turn  round  and  look  again. 

As  he  did  so,  their  eyes  met;  Level  had  also 
turned  to  look  at  him.  For  two  or  three  mo- 
ments they  gazed  full  into  each  other's  eyes. 
There  was  no  recognition  in  either  of  them. 
Forgetting  the  aged  man,  George  walked  back. 
There  was  the  face  and  form  of  Sir  George 
Winby ;  but  it  was  not  he.  There  was  a  light- 
ness, a  freedom,  a  dignity,  and  a  beauty  in  the 
stranger  that  was  not  of  Black  Eagle.  They 
were  alike  in  physical  manhood,  but  in  the  in- 
tellectual, how  totally  different. 
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George,  feeling  ashamed  of  his  mistake,  took 
off  his  cap,  and  bowing  very  low,  said : 

*'  Pardon  me,  sir ;  my  surprise  must  appear 
singular  to  you,  but  I  have  just  escaped  from 
the  power  of  a  man  so  like  yourself  in  every 
external  feature,  that  I  only  now  perceive  you 
are  not  one  and  the  same  person." 

Level. — "You  mean  Black  Eagle,  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

George. — "  The  same.     Do  you  know  him?" 

Level. — *'  I  have  seen  him.  When  the  lady 
recovers  I  will  explain.  See!  Clean  thus  is 
waiting  for  you." 

The  speaker  pointed  to  the  aged  man,  who 
yet  waited  to  conduct  their  strange  guest  to  the 
breakfast  table. 

*'  A  mystery,"  thought  George,  still  much  ex- 
cited. "  The  vessel  is  evidently  not  a  trader, 
nor  a  war  craft.  I  must  have  patience ;  I  shall 
know  the  secret  presently." 

So  he  bowed,  and  followed  Cleanthus  into  the 
cuddy. 

The  first  face  that  his  glance  fell  upon  was 
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lovely  as  an  angeFs,  the  loveliest  he  had  ever 
seen,  except  Helen  Doveton^s.  From  her  his 
glance  fell  upon  the  Banker.  He  turned  pale, 
staggered,  and  caught  the  arm  of  Cleanthus, 
and  in  a  voice  blending  doubt,  surprise,  and 
eager  joy,  said : 

"Uncle — Mark — Mr.  Leedon,  is  it  you — or 
am  I  in  a  dream?" 

The  Banker  sprang  up  as  if  he  had  been 
shot. 

"What!  George,  my  boy,  my  son,  my  dear 
son,  is  it  you?  Have  we  found  you  at  last,  my 
dear  George — found  you  at  last?" 

They  hurried  towards  each  other,  and  George, 
with  a  pale  face,  rested  his  head  upon  the  broad 
shoulders  of  his  old  uncle. 

Mr.  Leedon. — "  Bless  you,  George,  before 
all,  bless  you;  and  may  God,  to  whom  all  grati- 
tude is  due,  bless  you  also.  I  dreamt  not  when 
I  awoke,  of  the  great  joy  in  store  for  me.  We 
saw  the  boat,  but  we  could  not  discern  its  in- 
mates. We  thought  that  it  had  got  adrift,  and 
that  we  should  secure  a  prize;  and  a  prize  we 
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have  secured,  beyond  all  value.  We  are  on  our 
way  to  England,  George,  and  we  have  one  here 
that  you  will  rejoice  to  see;  indeed,  there  are 
several  of  us,  all  one  family;  and  your  arrival 
will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  them  all,  and 
the  more  especially  by — your  own  brother 
Eobert!" 

The  Banker  paused  to  watch  the  effect  the 
glad  news  would  make  upon  his  nephew,  and 
he  was  somewhat  surprised  when  George  only 
looked  quietly  in  his  face,  smiled,  and  pressed 
his  hand. 

"  You  do  not  remember  him ;  of  course 
not;  I  know  you  cannot.  You  were  only 
four  years  of  age  when  he  was  stolen;  but 
you  have  often  heard  us  speaking  of  him.  You 
will  be  proud  to  acknowledge  him,  George, 
for  there  is  not  a  finer  young  man  in 
broad  England  than  he  is  now.  Cleanthus, 
Eurene,  Maurice,  this  is  my  nephew,  the  nephew 
of  whom  you  have  all  heard  me  speak — the 
brother  of  our  Level.  Eur^ne  is  engaged  to 
your  brother,   my   dear   George.     Cleanthus  is 
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her  father;  and  Mr.  Eoyal  is  your  brother's 
long  tried  and  faithful  friend.  Where  is 
Eurene?" 

Eurene  was  treading  gently  round  her  own 
bedside,  on  which,  pale  as  a  marble  figure,  Nance 
Maynard  lay  in  her  unconsciousness. 

George  drank  a  cup  of  coffee;  he  could  not 
partake  of  food;  he  had  not  recovered  from  his 
surprise. 

When  Level  Keach  entered  the  cuddy,  the 
Banker  introduced  George  Leedon  to  him  as  his 
brother.  George  took  the  hand  of  Level,  and 
said: 

"  I  understand  it  all  now,  Robert  Leedon,  and 
you  shall  be  my  friend,  my  dear  friend  for  ever, 
but  not  my  brother.  We  have  been  in  error  all 
along,  Uncle  Mark.  I  am  the  son  of  Lady 
Winby.  My  companion  is  Nance  Maynard. 
When  she  recovers,  she  will  explain  all  to  your 
satisfaction." 

And  so  the  mystery  was  explained,  as  Level 
had  predicted. 

The  discovery  of   George's  birth  made  but 
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little  difference  in  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Leedon 
towards  him : 

"We  have  been  relatives  all  our  lives,"  he 
said,  "  and  while  I  live,  my  boy,  we  shall  con- 
tinue as  such.  There  is  love  for  more  than  one 
in  every  human  heart,  and  they  are  the  wealthiest 
in  this  world  whose  pleasant  firesides  are  en- 
circled by  the  greatest  number  of  loving  friends. 
How  happy  our  dear  Helen  will  be  when  she 
hears  the  glad  tidings  of  your  coming.  Your 
disappearance  created  sorrowful  hearts  at  Whit- 
bell." 

George. — "  It  will  soon  be  over  now,  Uncle. 
Dear  Helen !  how  proud  I  shall  be  to  see  her, 
and  her  father  and  mother.  Do  you  know, 
Uncle,  I  think  that,  once  safely  at  home,  I  shall 
never  voluntarily  leave  Whitbell  again,  while  I 
live." 

"  Nonsense,  my  son,  you  must  come  to  Lon- 
don, and  visit  Eobert  and  our  lovely  Eurene. 
who,  with  Helen,  will  carry  the  palm  of 
beauty  from  all  our  London  belles.  You 
must  be  jolly,  as  Farmer  Doveton  says,   and, 
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like  bees  and  butterflies,  enjoy  the  sunshine, 
while  your  summer  life  is  innocent  of  the  ex- 
perience that  tames  and  subdues  the  autumn 
and  the  winter  of  our  existence.  And  now, 
George,  I  think  you  had  better  rest  yourself. 
You  seem  weary,  my  boy;  and  a  long  night's 
watch  on  the  open  sea  is  not  an  incentive  to 
activity.  A  good  sound  sleep  will  refresh  you. 
Your  brother's  cabin  and  wardrobe  will  suit  you 
famously.  Go  with  him,  George;  we  shall  see 
you  looking  differently  when  a  few  hours  slumber 
have  recruited  your  strength." 

George  went  with  Level,  who  placed  his  cabin 
and  wardrobe  entirely  at  his  disposal;  and 
when,  in  the  evening,  George  returned  to  the 
cuddy,  his  personal  appearance  was  considerably 
improved. 


lY. 


For  three  days  Nance  Maynard,  unconscious  of 
the  joy  that  reigned  over  the  steerage  passengers 
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around  her,  lay  pale  and  silent  in  Eurene's  cabin, 
and  on  the  fourth  day,  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
after  her  long  swoon,  and  saw  a  female,  whose 
beautiful  young  face  beamed  with  love  and  in- 
nocence, gliding  with  gentle  footsteps  around 
her  bed,  and  ministering  to  her  illness ;  a  peaceful 
calm  settled  in  her  heart,  and  her  fears  grew 
less  and  less;  and  often  after  that,  when  she  lay 
with  closed  eyes,  weak  and  helpless  from  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  Level  Eeach, 
she  felt  the  pressure  of  a  warm  kiss  upon  her 
forehead,  and  blessed,  with  a  grateful  heart,  the 
gentle  girl  who  tended  her  with  so  much  loving 
kindness.  And  when  she  grew  stronger,  and 
was  able  to  converse,  Eurene  often  sat  by  her 
bedside,  and  read  and  talked  to  her;  she  told 
Nance  of  her  mistake  in  the  person  of  Level 
Reach,  and  said  that  his  proper  name  was  Robert 
Leedon,  and  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  man 
who  had  detained  Nance  a  prisoner;  and  she 
told  her  of  the  presence  of  Mr,  Mark  Leedon, 
and  of  his  kind  enquiries  after  her  health ;  and 
when,  after  several  days*  intercourse,  she  under- 
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stood  Nance  better,  she,  with  a  sweet  confidence, 
related  her  betrothal  to  Eobert  Leedon,  and  told 
her  how  much  she  loved  him ;  and  she  spoke  of 
her  father,  whom  she  almost  idolized,  and  of 
good,  faithful  Maurice  Royal.  Every  subject 
she  conversed  upon  was  rounded  in  by  love,  and 
joy,  and  gratitude;  and  through  the  constant 
hearing  of  these  light,  gladsome  conversations, 
Nance  became  at  times  almost  as  happy  as 
Eurene.  It  was  as  if  years  had  been  taken  from 
her  existence,  and  she  was  again  the  Nance 
Maynard  of  Stinton  Hall  and  Thistle  Farm. 
And  when  she  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  ac- 
company her  joyful  nurse  into  the  cuddy  among 
the  happy  faces  there,  the  pleasure  shewn  by 
George  Leedon  and  the  Banker  was  gratifying 
to  poor  Nance,  for  a  fear  of  good  Mark  Leedon 
had  grown  upon  her  since  she  had  heard  of  his 
presence  in  the  schooner;  and  the  gentlemen, 
strangers  to  her,  Cleanthus,  and  Maurice,  and 
Level,  or  Robert  Leedon,  expressed  themselves 
pleased  at  her  recovery.  All  this  was  a 
new  source  of  joy  to  Nance,  who  felt  that  she 
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did  not  deserve  their  kindness;  she  was  not 
aware  that  George,  whom  her  daring  had 
liberated  from  a  life  of  captivity,  had  softened 
her  crime,  and  heightened  her  devotion  and 
her  courage,  in  such  earnest  language,  as 
charmed  forgiveness  from  them  all;  and  then 
her  illness  had  gained  her  the  esteem  of  sweet 
Eurene,  and  who  was  there  that  would  not  be 
pleased  with  all  that  gave  her  pleasure. 

And  so  in  time,  Nance  became  once  more 
something  like  her  former  self,  and  as  cheerful 
and  happy  as  those  around  her.  It  was  in  truth 
a  happy  circle ;  no  heavy  hours  were  there,  on 
board  that  "Light  of  Candia."  There  was 
Age,  with  its  wisdom,  gained  by  travel  and  ex- 
perience; and  there  Avas  Youth,  with  its  inno- 
cence, its  beauty,  and  vivacity,  to  vary,  amuse, 
and  blend  with  Age  into  perfect  harmony.  Night 
after  night  light  mirth  and  pleasant  sounds  were 
heard  around  that  cuddy  table ;  and  day  by  day 
there  was  no  hand  that  had  not  its  physical  or 
intellectual  occupation.  It  is  the  idleness  that 
is  so  wearisome  and  heavy  in  long  sea  voyages, 
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for  thought,  without  action,   like  all  things  void 
of  motion,  will  stagnate. 


The  "  Light  of  Candia'*  was  nearing  England. 
The  bell  struck  eight,  telling  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. The  watch  was  changed,  and  Maurice 
Royal,  who  relieved  Level  Eeach,  went  round 
to  see  that  everything  was  right.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  hum  of  human  voices  mingled  with 
the  sounds  of  the  wind  and  the  water,  and 
then  it  ceased,  and  all  was  still  on  board  the 
schooner. 

'^What  light  is  that?" 

Maurice  Royal  started  up  from  his  seat  on  the 
poop,  and  ran  forward. 

"What  light  is  that — over  yonder,  almost 
due  east?  Look,  Mr.  Royal,  across  from  the 
larboard  cathead." 
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Maurice  looked,  and  saw  the  light  gleaming 
above  the  horizon,  and  illumining  the  dark  night 
with  a  reddish  yellow  glow.  He  knew  that  it 
was  not  from  the  land ;  but  before  he  had  time 
to  change  his  thoughts  to  words,  one  of  the 
seamen  who  had  run  up  to  the  bowsprit  head, 
shouted  out : 

"Ship  on  fire!" 

The  watch  sprung  up  and  hurried  forward, 
and  then  from  many  voices  came  the  cry,  of 
''  Ship  on  fire !"  so  terrible  to  hear  away  at 
sea. 

Maurice  Royal  ordered  silence,  and  desired 
the  men  not  to  alarm  the  steerage  passengers. 
He  then  went  to  the  cabin  of  Level  Eeach,  who 
had  heard  the  ^alarm,  and  informed  him  of  the 
circumstance. 

Level  accompanied  Maurice  to  the  forecastle. 

''  Hang  out  the  signal  lights,  and  ease  her  off 
a  couple  of  points,  Maurice;  that  will  do.  Un- 
fortunately the  wind  is  freshening;  we  shall 
have  a  gale  before  morning.     The  ship  is  a  long 
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way  off.  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
render  them  any  assistance." 

Level  went  aft,  to  see  if  the  boats  were  ready 
for  service. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  although  the  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a 
brightness  that  is  seldom  seen,  except  upon  the 
ocean. 

The  schooner  glided  through  the  water  at  a 
rapid  rate;  the  glare  in  the  darkness  grew 
wider  and  higher,  and  the  excitement  on  board 
the  "  Light  of  Candia "  was  intense  and 
painful. 

Presently  the  hull  of  the  burning  ship  became 
visible;  it  was  a  three- masted  vessel,  the  fore 
part  of  which  was  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  flame. 
The  men  on  board  the  schooner  could  see  the 
fire  darting  along  the  thick  stays  which  con- 
nected the  fore  with  the  main  mast.  They  saw 
the  men  endeavouring  to  furl  the  main  sail, 
while  at  times  they  seemed  to  be  enwrapt  in 
flames.  They  saw  that  the  effort  was  a  failure, 
and  the  men   descended  to   the    deck.       They 
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saw  the  fire  darting  from  rope  to  rope,  and 
from  sail  to  sail,  blazing  up,  and  making  small 
things  visible  in  the  burning  ship,  and  all  that 
time  the  wind  was  freshening,  and  the  force  of 
the  waves  becoming  greater;  and  presently  they 
saw  the  men  rushing  to  their  boats  in  defiance 
of  one  man,  who,  pointing  to  a  large  boat  amid- 
ship,  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  preserving 
order.  They  saw  the  boats  lowered,  and 
thoughtless  men  crowding  into  them,  although 
an  angry  sea  gave  rough  notice  that  it  was  not 
in  a  humour  to  be  played  with.  They  saw  the 
crew  leave  the  ship  man  after  man,  rushing 
from  one  destruction  to  another  quite  as  certain; 
when  men  will  not  make  use  of  calm  judgment, 
which  so  many,  in  moments  of  danger,  when 
presence  of  mind  is  most  required,  will  not  do. 

They  began  to  fire  interval  guns  from  the 
schooner  to  denote  approaching  assistance,  and 
every  eye  on  board  of  her  was  fixed  with  painful 
anxiety  upon  the  burning  ship,  to  see  if  their 
signal  gun  would  deter  the  frightened  boatmen 
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from  their  mad  desertion.  They  saw  the  crew, 
too  terrified  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  schooner, 
shove  the  boats  off,  leaving  one  man  on  board, 
to  whom  they  beckoned ;  but  he  waved  his  hand, 
angrily  it  seemed,  and  would  not  accompany  them. 
They  saw  the  boats,  too  full  for  buoyant  service, 
tossed  like  bubbles  on  the  waves,  bearing  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  schooner,  which  was  yet 
too  far  off  to  render  them  any  assistance. 

Onward  bounded  the  schooner !  The  crowded 
boatmen,  visible  in  the  glare  of  the  fire,  were 
striving  fiercely  for  mastery  over  the  cross  sea, 
that  rushed  towards  them  with  overpowering 
force. 

The  fire  had  reached  the  mainmast  of  the 
burning  ship,  and  the  solitary  man  had  retreated 
to  the  extreme  of  the  poop,  where  he  stood  with 
folded  arms,  watching  the  boats  over  the  cross 
sea  waves.  Presently  he  stooped  suddenly,  and 
pointed  eagerly;  and  over  the  water  to  the 
schooner  came  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he 
shouted,    "Be  steady,  men — mind — look!    the 
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wave!'*  and  then  the  sound  was  hushed  in  the 
rush  of  the  wind  and  the  splash  of  the  ocean. 

Look !  see !  The  water  rises  up — the  boats, 
almost  close  together,  are  hidden — the  wave 
curls,  and  rushes  over — it  has  gone!  Where 
are  the  boats?  There  was  nothing  visible  in 
the  glare  but  the  foam  of  the  broken  wave ! 

The  "Light  of  Candia"  was  too  late.  But  that 
solitary  man — could  they  not  save  him?  If 
they  could  not,  'twas  not  for  want  of  bold  and 
manly  hearts.  Onward  and  yet  on  she  glided, 
with  the  wind  behind,  and  the  sea  rushing  past 
her  in  one  wide  sheet  of  seething  froth,  that 
seemed  red  in  the  fierce  light. 

Level  Reach  stood  on  the  forecastle,  and  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  doomed  vessel,  he  shouted  "  ship 
ahoy !"  The  solitary  man  turned,  raised  his  head, 
his  face  became  distinctly  visible,  and  as  Mr. 
Leedon  uttered  sharply,  "  Sir  George  Winby  !*' 
Maurice  Eoyal  and  Level  shouted  simultane- 
ously, "  Black  Eagle !" 

Level — "  Lower  a  boat.  Where's  Dixon  and 
Wilmot?     Look  alive,  men !     Maurice,  take  in 
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sail — stand  aside,"  and  Level  ran  aft  and  seated 
himself  in  the  boat. 

It  was  lowered  with  three  men  in  it — it  touched 
the  water,  and  was  free. 

"  Well  lowered  men,"  shouted  Level,  and  the 
boat  sped  off  to  the  rescue. 


YL 


Look  at  the  burning  ship !  the  fire  is  on  the 
niizen  mast;  the  sails  are  in  a  blaze;  the  stays 
which  bind  the  mast  are  consumed !  Black 
Eagle  was  standing  in  the  glowing  heat  by  the 
taffrail,  but  he  felt  no  heat;  from  the  moment 
he  turned  his  head,  he  looked  as  a  man  bewil- 
dered— the  spectators  on  board  the  schooner 
could  not  understand  it.  They  forgot  that  they 
also   were  then   standing    in  the  glare  of  the 
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fire,  and  that  when  he  looked  up  he  distinctly 
saw  the  Avenger,  whom  he  hated;  the  Banker, 
whom  he  dreaded;  and  George  Leedon,  and 
Nance  Maynard  with  her  snow  white  hair,  and 
her  large  blue  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  him. 
They  were  not  aware,  that  the  appearance  there 
of  those  whom  he  had  left  secure  at  Devil's  Den, 
had  shaken  his  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
schooner.  To  see  them,  his  enemies  whom  he 
had  wronged,  all  together  there,  beside  a  majes- 
tic old  man,  in  whose  aspect  there  was  some- 
thing that  seemed  strange  in  the  bright  light 
that  shone  around  him.  To  see  them  there  in 
the  wide  open  ocean  at  midnight,  with  that  ter- 
rible blaze  lighting  up  all,  just  as  he  was  stand- 
ing as  it  were  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  con- 
founded him. 

"  It  cannot  be  real,"  he  thought,  "  and  yet 
they  lower  a  boat,  and  he— the  Avenger— steps 
into  it.  Ah!  ah!  not  yet — not  yet;  you  have 
your  choice  Black  Eagle— life  or  death!  Life, 
ah !  ah !  a  prison   and  a  scaffold ;  not  yet — not 
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yet.  All!  ah!"  and  his  mocking  laugh  reached 
the  excited  crew  of  the  schooner. 

"  Jump  overboard,"  sung  out  Level  Reach, 
"the  fire  is  close  upon  you — ^jump  overboard!" 

Black  Eagle  stood  upon  the  taflfrail  and 
shouted : 

*'  Off  shadow — image !  I  am  free — free  even 
here." 

As  he  spoke  the  mizen  mast  oscillated,  and 
leaned  backwards. 

"Jump  over.  Eagle!  George,  my  brother! 
see  the  mast— over— I  will  save  you." 

At  the  words  "  my  brother !"  Black  Eagle 
stood  erect,  paused  for  a  single  moment,  and  was 
about  to  leap— when  the  mast  fell.  The  pause 
was  fatal  to  him;  he  was  too  late;  the  heavy 
blazing  timber  struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder, 
and  he  fell  without  a  murmur  into  the  troubled 
sea. 

Level  was  up.  "  Mark  the  spot  men,  and  be 
ready." 

Before  they  were  aware  of  his  intentions  he 
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had  sprung  into  the  water,  and  dived  after  the 
sinking  body;  the  sea  was  rising  yet  higher  and 
higher. 

The  crew  of  the  schooner  leaned  forward  in 
wild  excitement.  Cleanthus  held  his  breath  and 
clutched  the  bulwarks  tightly.  Mark  Leedon 
grasped  the  arm  of  George,  and  gasped  out: 
*'  They  will  perish  together." 

Maurice  Royal,  standing  with  folded  arms, 
calmly  replied,  "  He  will  not  perish,  God  watches 
him!" 

Eur^ne  unperceived,  was  standing  apart  from 
the  men ;  she  saw  Level  spring  into  the  sea ;  she 
did  not  scream  or  faint,  but  stood  very  still,  and 
her  heart  beat  fast,  until  Maurice  Royal  spoke 
the  words  of  hope,  that  lessened  the  excitement 
of  them  all ;  then  the  spell  that  bound  her  was 
broken.  She  glided  to  his  side  she  took  his 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  her  tears 
fell  upon  it  as  she  did  so. 

Maurice  Royal  was  right.     It  seemed  a  long 

time  to  the  excited  watchers — although  only  a 

M  5 
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few  seconds  had  elapsed — before  Level  re-ap- 
peared, bearing  up  the  form  of  Black  Eagle. 
There  was  some  delay  before  he  was  again  seated, 
for  the  task  of  the  boatmen  was  difficult.  When 
it  was  accomplished  they  returned  safely  to  the 
schooner. 

Black  Eagle  was  dead ! 

They  buried  him  there,  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  ship,  and  his  brother  read  the  service 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  over  his  remains.  It 
was  a  stern  voluntary  act,  from  which  his  friends 
could  not  dissuade  him.  He  read  the  prayers 
with  a  firm  voice,  and  when  the  grating  was 
raised,  and  the  lifeless  form  slid  off  into  the  vast 
deep,  he  ejaculated  solemnly,  "  May  God  have 
mercy  upon  him  !"  And  every  man  and  woman, 
old  and  young,  that  stood  around,  responded  fer- 
vently— Amen ! 

The  sails  were  lowered.  The  burning  ship 
reeled  over  and  disappeared  in  the  storm  that 
raged  wildly  after  the  funeral.  The  "Light  of 
Candia"  pursued   her  journey,  and  after  a  short 
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voyage  of  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  leaving 
Texas,  she  cast  anchor  in  the  river  Thames. 

The  steerage  party  landed,  and  took  coaches 
to  Temple  House,  and  the  letters,  long  since  pre- 
pared on  board  the  schooner,  were  despatched 
with  a  special  messenger  to  Whitbell. 
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PART  XXYL 


I. 


WHITBELL. 


In  the  large,  well -furnished  drawing-room  of 
Farmer  Doveton's  house,  maid  Mary,  the  sweet- 
heart of  honest  Ralph,  was  busy  dusting  the 
furniture  and  making  the  room  tidy.  She  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  fre- 
quently leaving  off  her  work,  and  standing  still, 
and  laughing  to  herself,  and  beginning  to  clean 
one  article  before  she  had  finished  the  last.     At 
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length  she  ceased  entirely,  sat  down,  and  as  if 
she  must  give  vent  to  her  feelings  in  words, 
began  talking  aloud. 

"  Oh  my  !  ain't  I  happy ;  Ealph's  bought  the 
ring;  we've  bin  called  in  church  twice;  and  in  a 
few  days,  parson  '11  make  me  Mrs.  Broadsides 
— oh  my !  I  ha'  gotten  a  new  straw  bonnet 
trimmed  wi'  orange  blossoms,  a  frock  striped 
yellow  and  pink,  a  white  shawl  wi'  scarlet 
flowers,  black  shoes  wi'  sandals;  an'  missus  has 
give  me  a  new  green  umbrella  and  kid  gloves. 
Missus  looked  to  my  wardrobe,  an'  she  says  as 
how  it  '11  be  the  fashionablest  wedding  as  have 
bin  some  time  in  these  parts;  we  shall  be  gay  as 
tulips.  Ealph's  gotten  a  new  white  hat,  green 
neckhandkerchief,  crimson  vs^aistcoat,  blue  velvet 
breeches  and  laced  up  highlows,  wi'  fancy  reach. 
Farmer's  give  him  kid  gloves  an'  riding  whip, 
and  we'll  have  nosegays  so — large.  My,  ain't  I 
queer  !" 

Maid  Mary  heard  footsteps  approaching  the 
room  just  then,  so  she  stood  up  and  began  to 
work    very    earnestly.       The    chairs    were  set 
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straight,  and  the  flowers  were  arranged  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Doveton  entered  the 
room.  The  face  of  the  good  woman  was  not  half 
so  sunny  as  when  we  were  last  at  Whitbell,  but 
it  was  very  calm,  and  very  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "•  Well,  Mary,  child,  are  you 
thinking  about  your  wedding?" 

Mary. — "  Yes,  thankee,  mam ;  and  I  should 
be  so  happy  if  it  warn't  for  Miss  Helen's  grief. 
Poor  Mr.  Leedon,  whatever  could  ha'  become  of 
him.  Miss  Helen  says  he  wor  kidnapped;  it's  a 
good  job  for  me  as  Ralph  worn't  kidnapped,  ain't 
it,  ma'm?     Oh  my!" 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  It  is,  Mary.  Poor  Helen ! 
I  fear  she  will  have  to  go  abroad  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health,  and  farmer  has  never  been  right 
since  Mr.  Leedon  was  missing.  It's  a  strange 
mystery,  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  Have 
you  persuaded  Ralph  to  take  a  better  situation, 
Mary?" 

Mary. — "Thankee,  ma'm,  I  ha'  made  that  all 
right;  Ralph  '11  do  anything  for  me;  I  ha'  had 
him  training." 
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Mrs.  Doveton. — "  Training?'* 

Mary.— ''Yes,  mam.  Ralph's  great  objection 
wor,  that  he  wor  too  heavy  an'  clumsy  for  foot- 
man, so  I  ha'  taken  him  down  three  stone,  an' 
now  he's  almost  light  weight." 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "Three  stone !  why,  bless  the 
girl,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Mary.—"  Why  you  see,  ma'm,  his  fat  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  promotion,  so  I  ha'  made  a 
wegitarian  on  him ;  he  eats  a  precious  lot  on  'em, 
but  they  ain't  so  fattening  as  bacon,  and  he's 
come  light  ever  since.  My!  ain't  he  nice;  I 
feel  so  queer.  Shan't  I  be  glad  when  the  wed- 
ding's over;  don't  you  think  he'll  do  for  footman 
then,  ma'm?" 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  I  hope  he  will;  the  place 
is  ready  for  him  whenever  he  pleases  to  accept 
it." 

Mary. — '^  Thankee,  ma'm.  I  must  take  him 
down  another  stone,  and  then  he'll  be  same 
weight  as  Sam.  I  shan't  be  long  about  it,  and 
then  he'll  be  prime  weight." 

As  Mary  ceased  speaking  the  door  was  opened. 
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and  Helen  Doveton  walked  slowly  into  the  room. 
Grief  had  made  sad  ravages  on  her  beautiful 
face ;  she  was  very  thin  and  pale,  and  her  sunken 
eyes  had  lost  their  star-like  brilliancy. 

Mrs.  Doveton  got  up  to  meet  her,  and  led  her 
to  a  chair. 

"  Sit  down,  my  darling,"  said  the  fond  mother 
anxiously;  ''do  you  feel  any  stronger  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Helen. — "  I  feel  very  well,  my  dear  mother, 
only  this  is  so  unruly,"  she  touched  her  bosom. 
"  I  cannot  school  it,  mother.  Poor  George !  this 
was  to  have  been  my  wedding  day,  don't  you  re- 
member, mother,  my  wedding  day !  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 
The  pale  young  woman  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  laughed  hysterically. 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  Helen,  my  dear  love,  pray 
be  calm,  you  terrify  me.  Don't  laugh  thus,  my 
child,  you  will  kill  me." 

Helen. — "  Bless  you,  my  dear  mother,  I  will 
endeavour  to  be  calm.  Shall  I  take  a  stroll 
across  the  park  to  Stinton  Hall,  and  see  Lady 
Winby?" 
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Mrs.  Doveton. — "  No,  you  are  not  looking 
quite  so  well  to-day,  my  love." 

Helen. — "  To-day  !  That  is  it  mother— to- 
day; do  you  remember  my  promise,  it  is  due  to- 
day. Oh !  if  he  should  come  to  claim  me. 
Mother — mother !  you  will  not  let  me  go  ?  Mary, 
tell  my  father  that  I  would  speak  to  him." 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "Let  me  beg  of  you  to  com- 
pose yourself,  my  darling  child;  you  shall  not 
go  with  him  be  assured,  Helen.  With  Paul,  you 
are  the  greatest  comfort  I  have  on  earth ;  your 
infant  smiles  were  the  pride  of  my  young  woman- 
hood, and  your  youthful  love  has  been  a  source 
of  joy  to  me  in  after  years.  For  your  mother^s 
sake  you  will  conquer  this  grief;  for  my  sake, 
dearest,  you  will  live  to  be  a  prop  to  my  declin- 
ing age ;  life  would  be  charmless  without  you,  my 
own,  and  sad — very  sad." 

Helen. — "  Mother,  mother,  do  not  weep,  do 
not  grieve;  'tis  not  for  me  to  dim  your  eyes  with 
tears  of  sadness.  But  fate  has  dealt  hardly  with 
me,  dearest,  and  were  it  not  that  your  love, 
with  its  soothing  influence — your  love,  and  the 
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love  of  my  dear  father,  have  proved  a  sweet 
anodyne  to  the  stern  grief,  that  pressed  with 
crushing  weight  upon  my  bosom,  I  should 
have  been  dead,  dear  mother.  But  I  am  better 
now,  and  I  will  live,  to  bless  and  cherish,  and  be 
all  to  you,  my  dearest  mother,  that  you  in  my 
thoughtless  bygone  years  have  been  to  me.  Here 
comes  my  father !" 

The  heavy  step  of  the  farmer  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs.  He  entered  the  room,  and  walked 
towards  Helen  with  a  look  of  doubt  and  enquiry 
upon  his  sunburnt  countenance,  that  denoted 
anything  but  jollity ;  and  then,  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten the  part  he  had  to  play,  he  smiled  and 
said  heartily : 

''  Ah !  Nell,  my  blessed  sunshine,  how  proud 
your  old  father  is  to  see  you  looking  so  much 
better;" — he  always  told  her  she  was  looking 
better — "  give  me  a  buss,"  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her.  "  Dame,  what  strange  charm  have  you 
been  using,  to  coax  the  roses  back  to  our  dear 
Nell's  cheeks?  Kiss  your  old  father,  you  young 
gipsy  baggage — bless  you !     I  would  sooner  see 
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that  crop  of  roses  there,  than  look  upou  the  finest 
crop  of  golden  wheat  that  ever  sent  a  thrill  of 
joy  to  the  heart  of  your  old  father.  What  do 
you  want  with  me — my  blessing?" 

Helen. — "  I  wish  you  to  remain  here.  This 
day  my  promise  to  him  becomes  due!  He  may 
come  to  claim  me,  to  take  me  from  you;  but  I 
will  not  leave  you  to  go  with  him.  I  shall  need 
support.  You  will  not  leave  me,  will  you,  my 
dear  father?" 

Farmer. — "  If  he  comes,  certainly  not.  But 
I  have  not  heard  of  his  return ;  don't  fear,  my 
darling,  for  if  he  attempts  to  force  your  inclina- 
tion I  will  fell  him  as  I  would  a  mad  dog,  or 
any  other  noxious  vermin  on  the  estate.  I  wish, 
Nell,  you  had  never  given  him  that  promise  " 

Helen. — ''  He  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
promise  I  wrote  and  left  in  his  possession,  and 
I  had  no  thought  then  that  George  would  not 
be  present,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  Poor 
George !" 

Farmer.— "  Don't  fret,  my  dear  Nell.  That 
man  cannot  cross  the  farm  without  my  seeing 
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him,  and  directly  I  clap  my  eyes  upon  him,  I'll 
just  ride  over  and  tell  him  he  has  taken  the 
wrong  turning,  and  that  if  he  don't  rectify  his 
mistake  hy  wheeling  to  the  right  about,  I'll  indite 
him  for  trespass;  so  don't  fear,  Nell.  And  now 
you  must  excuse  me,  my  blossom,  I've  just  got 
something  rather  particular  on  hand,  which  if  I 
don't  superintend,  they'll  make  a  mess — Hilloa ! 
who  the  deuce  is  that,  he's  leaped  the  gate  like 
a  highwayman!  Sit  down,  Nell,  'tain't  him,  he 
couldn't  do  it  half  so  well.  Look  1  the  fellow's 
galloping  here  as  if  it  was  for  a  wager.  I'll  run 
down,  wife,  and  see  what  he's  in  such  a  hurry 
about." 

Mrs.  Doveton  stood  at  the  window  that  over- 
looked the  main  road  through  the  farm,  Helen 
was  leaning  on  her  mother's  arm,  and  her  heart 
beat  very  quick  just  then. 

The  rider  had  taken  a  short  cut  by  leaping 
the  meadow  gate,  and  galloping  across  the  field. 
They  saw  him  rein  up  as  the  farmer  advanced 
to  meet  him,  in  front  of  the  door,  and  they  heard 
him  ask  directly : 
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"  What  o'clock  is  it,  sir?" 

The  farmer  looked  at  his  huge  silver  watch, 
and  the  stranger  loosened  the  strap  of  a  letter 
bag,  and  selected  two  out  of  four  letters. 

Farmer. — "  It  wants  five  minutes  to  twelve." 

Eider. — "  Then  I've  won  by  five  minutes. 
Mr.  Paul  Doveton — Mr.  Paul  Doveton — these 
two  are  for  you,  sir ;  I  hope  they  contain  good 
news.  And  now  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
point  out  the  nearest  way  to  Stinton  Hall?" 

Farmer. — "Why,  what  do  you  want  there? 
You're  a  special  messenger,  aren't  you?" 

Rider. — "True,  sir;  letters  all  from  same 
party." 

Farmer. — "  The  deuce  they  are.  I  don't 
correspond  with  anybody  they  know.  Down  the 
road — first  to  the  right — through  the  park.  Call 
as  you  come  back;  dinner  '11  be  ready  by  that 
time." 

The  rider  turned  and  galloped  away,  and 
Farmer  Doveton  broke  the  seals  of  the  letters  and 
began  to  read. 

Helen  had  hold  of  her  mother's  arm  at  the 
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time,  and  her  colour  rose  and  fell  as  the  words 
passed  between  her  fjither  and  the  horseman. 
And  when  she  heard  him  ask  the  way  to  Stinton 
Hall: 

"  Mother  he's  come !"  she  whispered,  '^'  What 
shall  I  do?     Oh,  mother!  mother!'' 

Mrs.  Doveton. — "  He's  not  come  child ;  look 
at  Paul.  What's  the  matter  with  him?  Tm 
sure  it's  good  news,  I'm  certain  of  it  Helen.  See 
how  he  moves  about,  and  stands  still.  There, 
did  you —  Whatever  is  the  good  man  about; 
his  new  hat,  I  declare,  his  foot's  gone  clean 
through  it!" 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!  bravo!  Come  in  every- 
body, follow  me,  look  sharp,"  and  such  like  ex- 
clamations escaped  the  farmer,  as  he  skipped  up 
the  stairs  two  at  a  time,  followed  by  every  ser- 
vant in  the  house. 

"  Now  then^  stand  in  the  lobby ;  Ralph  you 
come  inside; — that  will  do.  Helen,  you  sit 
here  on  my  left,  dame  bring  your  chair  on  my 
right — that's  it — now  listen  all  of  you  to  the 
glorious  news." 
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" 'I  have  just  returned  to  England,  after  an 
absence  of  twelve  months,  the  most  extraordinary 
twelve  months  of  my  whole  life — and  here  give 
rae  leave  to  request  that  you  will  never  go  hunt- 
ing after  lost  friends  again;  always  hand  the 
commission  over  to  me,  and  if  I  don't  succeed 
after  the  said  extraordinary  twelvemonths,  I'll 
eat  every  ledger  in  Boyle  and  Leedon's  banking 
establishment. 

"  '  To  begin — I've  found  my  long  lost  nephew, 
Kobert  Leedon,  now  one  of  the  finest  young 
fellows  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  luckiest,  for 
he  has  won  the  love  of  the  sweetest  creature  that 
ever  made  a  man's  heart  thrill  with  admiration. 
She  will  be  an  excellent  companion  for  Helen, 
and  will  love  her  with  all  her  heart,  and  I'm  sure 
that  Helen  will  adore  her.  The  father  of  this 
young  lady — an  old  nobleman,  and  a  noble  old 
man  he  is,  as  you  will  admit  when  you  know 
him — accompanies  us;  and  Mr.  Reach,  whom 
you  know,  and  Maurice  Royal,  an  inseparable 
friend  of  Robert's, — one  of  the  right  sort.  We 
all  left  Texas  together  in  Robert's  own  ship — but 
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I'm  before  ray  story.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Wil- 
liam Blight,  the  poacher — you  remember  him — was 
hanged  in  Texas  for  murder,  and  before  he  died, 
he  confessed  that  he  stole  Eobert  from  Ashmayne. 
We  had  but  one  doubt  before,  and  that  settled  it. 
Well,  sir,  about  four  days  after  we  left  Texas, 
we  fell  in  with  a  pleasure  boat  out  at  sea,  which 
we've  brought  home  with  us — not  the  sea,  I  mean 
the  boat.  And  who  do  you  think  there  was  in 
it?  smile,  you  dear  old  friend  you,  you've  guessed 
long  ago.  George!  our  own  George;  although 
he  isn't  quite  our  own  now,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  the  son  of  Lady  Winby.  There,  is 
that  not  news?  But  my  wallet  is  not  empty 
yet;  there  was  a  female  in  the  boat  with  George — 
don't  you  turn  pale  Helen,  my  dear  young  friend, 
for  I  know  your  bright  eyes  are  peeping  over 
your  father's  shoulder,  and  that  your  troubled 
heart  will  fancy  all  manner  of  evil.  No,  no,  the 
female  was  his  deliverer  from  the  prison  in  which 
he  had  been  confined ;  and  although  she  was  guilty 
of  a  grave  deed  in  her  youth,  we  have  forgiven 
her  for  the  one   act  of  heroism,   which  has  re- 
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stored  George,  to  his  rightful  home  and  his 
old  friends.  And  now,  Farmer,  after  this  little 
bit  of  suspense,  I  must  tell  you  that  his  com- 
panion is — Nance  Maynard !'  " 

"  Hurrah !"  shouted  the  farmer  joyously. 
"  Nance  at  last !  Nell,  you  angel,  give  me  a  kiss. 
The  daughter  of  my  good  old  friend,  and  our 
child,  Nell,  before  you  were  born.  Now,  dame, 
I  must  serve  you  both  alike,  no  edging  oflf— our 
Nance— bless  you,  Nell,  you're  looking  better 
already.     Now  I'll  go  on  again.'* 

"  '  When  we  had  taken  them  on  board,  we 
proceeded  quietly  on  our  way  home  without 
further  incident,  until  we  were  fast  nearing  Old 
England — of  which  country  I  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  there  is  not  another  in  the 
whole  world  like  it— -when  we  fell  in  with  a 
burning  ship,  on  board  which  we  saw  Him  !  the 
real  George  Leedon,  perish.  He  has  rendered  up 
his  account,  and  the  less  we  say  about  him  the 
better  for  all  of  us.  It  was  a  terrible  sight;  the 
burning  mast  fell  upon  him,  and  hurled  him  into 

VOL.    III.  N 
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the  sea,  and  if  you  had  seen  his  brother  Robert 
spring  from  his  boat,  to  rescue  the  body  for  Chris- 
tian burial,  you  would  have  loved  him  all  your 
life.  My  wallet  is  empty.  Select  a  good  fat  sheep 
— make  a  disturbance  in  the  poultry  yard — tap 
the  oldest  barrel  of  ale  you  have  in  your  cellar — 
and  prepare  for  a  large  party,  six  of  us.  Kiss 
Helen  for  me,  and  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Doveton,  who  will  oblige  me  by  permitting  her 
servants  to  make  Ashmayne  habitable.  We  come 
next  Thursday.' 

"'P.S. —  Eobert — or  Level  Reach  as  he  is 
better  known  with  us — will  be  married  at  the 
village  church  on  Thursday  week,  one  week 
after  our  arrival  at  Whitbell;  and  I  have  been 
persuading  George— Sir  George  I  mean — to  take 
out  a  license,  so  that  the  young  people  may  all 
get  married  together,  if  Helen  and  yourself  offer 
no  opposition.  And  now,  farmer,  anticipating 
the  pleasure  of  soon  pressing  your  jolly  old 
fingers, — I  retire.' '' 

''  There !  now  run  away  all  of  you — give  over 
work — set  the  bells  ringing—and  shout  hurrah 
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till  you're  hoarse.  Nell,  my  darling,  you've  only 
three  days  to  get  well,  and  ten  to  be  Helen  Dove- 
ton;  isn't  it  glorious  news?  And  now,  what  shall 
I  do?  Where  shall  I  go;  I  feel  overjoyed.  I'll 
— I'll  go  and  select  the  fattest  sheep  I've  got  in 
the  flock ;  and  it  will  be  pastime  for  you  dame 
and  Nell,  to  go  and  have  a  look  round  the  poultry 
yard." 


II. 


The  news  spread  over  Whitbell  like  sunshine; 
everybody  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  one  common 
feeling,  and  that  was  intense  joy.  Trade  had 
been  very  dull  in  Whitbell,  and  the  return  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  proprietor  of  Ash- 
mayne,  with  their  weddings  and  their  merry- 
makings, would  turn  the  tide,  and  set  everything 
flowing  in  the  old  channel  once  more.  Trades- 
men looked  up,  straightened  themselves,  and  be- 
N  2 
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came  very  dignified ;  shop  fronts  were  polished, 
and  made  to  look  like  new.  Activity  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  from  the  receipt  of  the 
Banker's  letter  until  the  arrival  of  the  party, 
there  were  no  idle  hands  in  Whitbell. 

Then  came  rumours  of  a  triumphal  arch,  and 
a  grand  village  reception.  The  idea  pleased 
everybody,  and  everybody  volunteered  to  aid  and 
assist  in  carrying  it  out;  the  village  architect 
suddenly  became  famous;  he  drew  up  a  plan  for 
the  arch,  and  left  it  hanging  in  the  market  place 
for  two  hours;  during  which  time  eveybody  saw, 
and  everybody  approved,  and  pronounced  it 
splendid. 

The  architect  began  forthwith,  and  the  work 
progressed  rapidly,  for  there  was  no  dearth  of 
labourers,  and  Farmer  Doveton  joyfully  supplied 
the  materials.  We  never  could  learn  how  many 
wagon  loads  of  evergreens  were  used  upon  that 
occasion,  nor  how  many  arms  full  and  aprons 
full  of  flowers  were  presented  for  its  decoration ; 
but  we  know  that  every  flower  garden  in  the 
village  was  sacrificed  to  the  general  joy,  and 
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that  when  the  arch — completed — was  adorned 
with  flags  of  every  color,  shape,  and  size,  from 
the  grand  turret  flag  of  Stinton  Hall,  to  the 
children's  school  procession  flag,  that  the 
villagers  looked  upon  it  with  pride  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  Thursday  came;  and,  as  if  for  bare  life, 
the  peasantry  rose  up  at  least  two  hours  before 
the  usual  time;  they  breakfasted  earlier;  and  by 
nine  o'clock  Whitbell,  cleanly  and  well  dressed, 
was  out  of  doors.  And  there  was  not  a  grave 
face  in  all  the  many  clusters  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  that  dotted  the  High  Street  from  the 
park  gates  to  the  parsonage. 

Of  course  there  was  not  a  shop  open  in  Whit- 
bell; such  a  breach  of  the  general  joy  would 
have  been  visited  by  the  indignation  of  the  pub- 
lic, for  it  was  a  whole  holiday,  a  real  bona  fide— 
not-to-be-shirked  by  anybody — general  holiday. 
Fields  and  firesides  were  empty.  Cupid's  Well  was 
the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  young ;  and  if  any 
mother — any  very  anxious  mother,  missed  her 
Minnie  or  her  Jane,  she  had  only  to  go  to  Cupid's 
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Well  to  secure  the  absentee.  The  elders  gathered 
more  about  the  arch,  crowned  with  the  words 
"Welcome  Home!"  in  letters  of  laurel  and 
roses,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  most  skilful  and  ex- 
traordinary work  of  art.  And  one  or  two,  more 
daring  than  the  others,  had  the  audacity  to  as- 
sert that  even  London  could  not  cap  it.  And 
the  shouting  of  young  Whitbell  at  the  Well,  at- 
tracted old  Whitbell  that  way ;  and  there  was 
such  a  crowd  as  was  never  seen  even  by  old  Tom 
CoUard,  and  he  was  one  hundred  and  three  years 
old,  as  he  stood  there  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of 
his  great,  great  grandson,  aged  twenty -six. 

There  was  something  strange  in  the  attraction 
which  that  well  of  Cupid  had  for  the  young 
people  of  Whitbell.  The  large  space  around  it 
was  crowded  with  bright  eyes  and  beardless  chins, 
and  as  everyone  of  them  was  either  laughing  or 
talking  gaily,  the  wit  and  pleasantry  that  flew 
about  was  perfectly  astonishing.  Old  Tom  Col- 
lard  said  that  it  was  one  day  in  a  life  time,  he'd 
never  seen  the  like  before,  and  they'd  never  see 
the  like  again.     So  the  old  and  young  alike  re- 
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veled  in  the  joy  that  spread  its  angel  wings 
over  Whitbell  on  that  Thursday  morning,  and  the 
weather  sent  its  contribution  to  the  festivities. 
The  sun  shed  yellow  glory  on  the  earth,  and  the 
springy  elastic  air  played  about,  as  if  it  too  would 
have  a  share  in  the  village  "  Welcome  Home'* 
festival ! 

"  Look !  there's  a  cloud  of  dust ;  hooray,  that's 
them.     They're  coming!" 

"Where?     Bravo!  hooray!     Where  is  it?" 

"  Over  Mill  hedge;  don't  you  see  the  dust?" 

"Yes,  that's  theai,  bravo,  hooray!  They're 
coming !" 

"  I  can't  see,  Charley  !" 

''  Jump  upon  my  back,  Polly !" 

"  Come  along,  mother!" 

"  Hooray !" 

The  two  carriages  with  outriders  came  rattling 
down  the  road,  leaving  clouds  of  dust  behind 
them,  and  raising  the  excitement  of  the  villagers 
to  its  culminating  point. 

"Keep  clear  of  the  arch!" 
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*' Mind,  get  out  of  the  road;  they're  here  !" 
and  five  hundred  voices  sung  hurrah. 

There  was  a  very  loud  noise  just  then,  it  really 
was  very  thrilling  and  exciting. 

"  There's  the  Banker.  There's  Squire  George. 
That  must  be  Master  Robert;  ain't  he  like  Sir 
George  Winby,  that  was;  hooray!  hooray! 
Three  cheers  for  the  Leedons,  hip !  hip !  hip ! 
hooray !" 

"  What  a  noble  looking  old  gentleman!" 

"  What  a —  Maud,  look  here,  what  a  lovely 
young  woman!  Three  cheers  for  the  strangers, 
hip,  hip,  hip,  hooray  !  hooray !  hooray !  One 
more  for  the  young  lady — hooray— ay — ay — ay 
—ay!" 

The  ivy  in  the  parsonage  rustled  in  the  vi- 
bration of  that  last  cheer. 

"Farm  hxds  to  the  front — out  horses,  hooray!" 

They  took  the  horses  out,  and  drew  the  car- 
riages all  the  way  to  Thistle  Farm;  and  young 
men  and  women  danced  with  joy  beside  them; 
and  flowers  and  bright  smiles   were   showered 
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upon  them  as  tliey  went  along.  And  every 
villager  there,  man,  woman,  and  child,  strove 
mind  and  heart  to  make  the  welcome  warm  and 
gratifying. 

Lady  Winby  and  Helen,  well  and  happy  look- 
ing then,  were  seated  in  the  drawing  room.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Doveton  stood  at  the  porch,  and  when 
the  carriages  drew  up,  the  farmer  advanced  and 
opened  the  doors,  and  drew  the  steps  down. 
The  Banker  alighted  first;  there  was  a  warm 
grip,  a  wild  thrill,  and  the  electricity  of  friend- 
ship glided  like  light  through  two  manly  hearts. 
The  Banker  then  introduced  his  friends  one  by 
one,  as  they  descended  from  the  carriage,  and 
passed  on  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Doveton  in  the 
parlor. 

"  Cleanthus,  Eurene,  Level  Eeach — our  Kobert 
— Mr.  Royal,  Sir  George  Winby,  and  Nance 
Maynard.  And  lastly,  Nathaniel  Buffet,  Esquire, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  Farmer,"  said  Mark  Lee- 
don,  "  whom  I  have  invited  to  spend  a  short 
holiday,  and  join  in  the  wedding  festivities." 

N  5 
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"  George  and  Nance,  will  you  walk  up  stairs ; 
there  are  two  ladies  there  who  will  be  happy  to 
see  you." 

Mrs.  Doveton  pressed  their  hands  as  they 
left  her,  and  ascended  to  the  drawing-room.  The 
door  closed,  and  the  meeting  between  the  mother 
and  her  son,  and  the  maiden  and  her  lover,  was 
witnessed  by  Nance  Maynard  only ! 

Every  peasant  family  was  presented  with 
orders  on  the  butchers,  bakers,  and  publicans; 
and  bonfires  blazed  brightly  that  night  in 
Whitbell.  The  young  people  formed  a  circle 
dance  round  Cupid's  Well,  and  the  old  people, 
smoking,  chatting,  and  enjoying  themselves,  sat 
at  the  doors  of  their  cottages  watching  their 
mirth,  each  and  all  pleased  and  happy,  at  the 
complete  success  of  the  grand  welcoming  festi- 
val. 

During  the  week  that  elapsed  between  the  ar- 
rival and  the  weddings,  Whitbell  was  hard  at 
work;  tradesmen  received  orders  which  made 
their  hearts  light,  and  their  eyes  heavy.  Milliners 
and  dressmakers  were  obliged  to  send  to  Green- 
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hill  for  assistance;  and  the  farm  work  was  pressed 
forward  to  enable  the  men  to  have  another  holi- 
day after  the  weddings. 


III. 


White  and  blue — white  and  blue — everywhere 
in  the  village  on  that  morning,  the  rising  sun 
shone  on  a  blending  of  those  two  colors.  The 
park  gates  were  decorated  with  them ;  white  and 
blue  flags,  from  a  foot  square  to  two  yards  long, 
were  suspended  on  staves  from  every  house  in 
Whitbell.  The  wall  round  Cupid's  Well  was 
painted  white  and  blue,  and  from  the  crescent 
of  the  arch  those  colors  drooped  in  graceful  fes- 
toons ;  and  bands  of  white  and  blue  were  twined 
around  its  pillars  from  their  bases,  and  even  be- 
yond the  arch;  from  the  windows  of  the  pretty 
parsonage,  those  colors  fluttered  in  the  wind. 
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As  early  as  eight  o'clock,  the  carriages  of  the 
invited  guests  from  the  neighbourhood  began 
to  arrive;  and  foremost  of  them  all  came  the 
light-hearted  Lady  Getemoff,  and  her  two 
youngest  daughters,  Beatrice  and  Josephine, 
"  fitly  arrayed  in  virgin  white,  and  blue  of 
softest  dye."  Her  eldest  daughters  were  married, 
and  that  excellent  mother  was  then  seeking  hus- 
bands for  the  two  youngest. 

She  was  welcomed  at  the  porch  by  the  farmer, 
who  gave  her  his  arm,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Josie,  take  the  arm  of  Beatrice ;  and  follow 
us;  mind  you  don't  tread  on  the  skirt  of  my 
robe;  and  hold  up  your  heads,  and  look  amiable." 

"  My  dear  Madame  Doveton,  and  my  sweet 
young  friend  Helen,  how  do  you  do?  Lady 
Winby — Sir  George.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  don't 
you  remember  me  saying  how  much  George  Lee- 
don  resembled  you?  I^  feel  so  happy  to  learn 
that  right  holds  its  own  at  Stinton  Hall.  Your 
servant,  sir." 

As    the    guests    were    introduced   to    Lady 
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Getemoff,  she  performed  a  graceful  curtsey,  and 
had  a  ready  word  for  each  of  them;  until  Mr. 
Eoyal  was  introduced,  then  she  seemed  somewhat 
lost.  The  name  struck  her  as  being  familiar, 
and  the  face  too;  but  she  could  not  remember 
where;  so  she  gave  it  up  for  the  present,  and 
brought  her  daughters  forward. 

"Beatrice  and  Josephine,  my  Lad}/  Winby; 
they  make  lovely  bridesmaids,  don't  you  think 
so?  Their  elder  sisters  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  wives.  Did  you  read  the  account  of  Ange- 
lina's bridal?  it  filled  three  columns  in  the 
"  London  Present  Times." 

Lady  Winby.— "  I  did — "  not,  she  was  going 
to  say,  but  the  mother  of  five  daughters  was  too 
quick  for  her. 

Lady  Getemoff — ''  Knew  you  did.  What  a 
surprising  head-piece  you  have  got.  Yes,  she 
married  Mr.  Doubltung,  the  great  Chinese  lin- 
guist; such  a  dear  fellow.  He  employed  three 
military  bands  to  play  before  the  open  phaeton, 
all  the  way  to  church;  so  you  may  guess  what 
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a  fashionable  assemblage  accompanied  them. 
Directly  after  the  ceremony  he  began  to  give  her 
lessons  in  Chinese;  in  six  months  she  mastered 
the  entire  language ;  and  now  she's  mistress  of 
ten  different  tongues,  three  of  them  dead  ones. 
Haven't  you  got  anyone  to  play  '  Haste  to  the 
Wedding?" 

Farmer. — "  No,  my  dear  madam,  we're  not  in 
a  hurry ;  nine  o'clock's  the  time.  There's  no 
haste  required." 

Lady  Getemoff.— "  What  a  thoughtful  man 
you  are,  you  dear  farmer.  I  never  thought  of 
that,  Beatrice  plays  it  famously,  she  knows  all 
the  wedding  marches  extant;  and  can  say  by 
rote,  every  word  of  the  prayers  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  matrimony.  Singular  isn't  it.  The 
bent  of  the  female  mind,  bless  them !  They're  a 
worthy  sex;  the  men  don't  half  understand  us; 
if  they  did  there  would  not  be  a  single  woman  over 
eighteen,  in  this  kingdom  of  single  blessedness." 

Farmer "  Ah !    here's   Ralph    and    Mary. 

Well  Ralph,  my  man,  are  you  ready  ?" 
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Ealph. — ''Yes,  thankee  farmer;  I'm  both 
ready  and  will  in'." 

Mrs.  Doveton. — ''  And  you,  Mary?" 

Mary. — "  Yes,  if  you  please  mam."  And 
turning  her  head  away  from  the  company, 
she  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Oh,  my,  ain't  I 
queer!" 

Farmer. — '*  That's  all  right  then.  I've  spoken 
to  Mr.  Bright,  and  he'll  wait  for  you.  Drive 
your  party  over  to  church  at  ten,  when  you  hear 
the  bells  ringing.  Your  mother  has  everything 
to  make  you  comfortable,  and  I  wish  you  both 
joy  and  happiness.     That  will  do,  Ralph !" 

At  ten  o'clock  the  wedding  procession  moved 
off  from  Thistle  Farm,  and  went  slowly  towards 
the  church ;  Eurene  and  Helen  sat  side-by-side, 
looking  very  lovely  and  excited. 

On  either  side  of  the  road,  from  the  farm  house 
to  the  church  porch,  stood  the  villagers  and 
their  friends,  who  had  come  from  the  adjacent 
hamlets  to  witness  the  ceremony.  There  was  no 
cheering  then,  but  the  men  raised  their  hats,  and 
the  women  their  kerchiefs;  and  throughout  that 
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long  line  of  spectators,  there  was  no  breast 
without  a  favor,  nor  a  face  without  a  smile. 

There  was  not  a  seat  unoccupied  in  the  church, 
when  Eurene,  between  Cleanthus  and  Eobert 
Leedon,  and  Helen,  between  the  Banker  and  Sir 
George  Winby,  stood  up  before  the  altar,  sup- 
ported by  eight  bridesmaids,  who  formed  a  cres- 
cent of  beauty  in  clouds  of  white  and  blue !  The 
silence  observed  during  the  reading  of  the  service 
by  Pastor  Bright  was  very  great,  except  in  the 
responses,  in  which  everybody  joined  earnestly. 
The  brightest  of  golden  rings,  were  placed  on  the 
loveliest  of  fingers;  the  final  Amen  was  spoken; 
and  the  young  couples  were  united.  The  con- 
gregation flocked  out  of  the  church,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes  spent  in  the  vestry  room,  the  party 
re-entered  their  carriages;  and  under  a  perfect 
canopy  of  white  and  blue  flags,  were  driven  to 
Stinton  Hall,  where  the  wedding  breakfast  was 
awaiting  them. 

As  they  started  ofl",  the  bells  began  to  ring; 
and  the  villagers  greeted  them  with  hearty 
cheers.     Whitbell  was  like  a  fair  that  day;  in 
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the  meadows — mown  expressly  for  the  occasion 
— there  was  music  and  high  glee.  There  was 
singing  and  dancing,  and  games — such  merry 
games.  And  all  that  time  the  ox  was  roasting 
whole;  and  the  legs  and  loins,  and  shoulders  of 
mutton  and  pork,  and  many  other  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life  were  roasting  and  boiling  in 
the  farm  kitchen.  There  was  no  holiday  for  the 
cooks  of  the  establishment  at  Thistle  Farm  that 
day,  but  they  were  very  busy  and  very  happy,  for 
all  that. 

At  mid-day  Level  Eeach — we  love  the  old 
name  best — and  beautiful  blushing  Eurene,  with 
Cleanthus  and  the  Banker,  drove  off  for  London. 
The  young  couple  to  spend  the  honeymoon  at 
Temple  House,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Lady 
Winby,  who  was  desirous  of  giving  it,  and  the 
fortune  left  to  her  by  Kobert  Leedon  to  his 
surviving  nephew;  but  the  young  gentleman 
most  respectfully  declined  it.  The  will  made 
in  her  favor  was  sacred  ;  the  gift  was  by 
right  of  love  and  law;  and  she  should  keep  it. 
But  they  went   there  to  spend  the  honeymoon, 
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and  Cleanthus  and  the  Banker  went  to  keep  them 
company.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Wimby  remained 
at  Stinton  Hall;  and  Nance  re-entered  upon  her 
old  office  of  tire-woman,  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Win  by. 

After  spending  a  very  happy  day  at  his 
mother's  dwelling,  Ralph  Broadsides  took  his 
wife  home  to  a  comfortable  large  cottage,  built 
and  furnished  for  them  by  good  Mrs.  Doveton; 
who  declared  that  Ralph  had  been  a  faithful 
servant  upon  the  farm  from  his  childhood,  and 
that  if  the  truth  was  known,  she  owed  him 
thrice  as  much  as  the  present  cost  her.  So 
Ralph  and  Mary  began  their  wedded  life  in 
sunshine. 

Mr.  Reach  took  up  his  residence  at  Ashmayne, 
and  superintended  the  farm  during  the  absence 
of  Level  at  Temple  House,  and  Nat  Buffet  kept 
him  company.  Nat  had  accepted  the  situation 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  old  comrade; 
and  the  '*  Saucy  Dolphin"  was  then  fitting  up 
in  dry  dock,  after  undergoing  thorough  repair. 
The  two  gentlemen  managed  to  pass  their  time 
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very  pleasantly ;  on  the  farm  in  the  morning,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Doveton,  for  a  standard  guide 
in  English  agriculture,  and  at  Thistle  Farm  in 
the  evenings,  in  the  society  of  his  again  cheerful 
and  sunny-hearted  wife. 

Maurice  Royal  divided  his  time  between  Stin- 
ton  Hall,  Ashmayne,  and  Thistle  Farm,  a  wel- 
come guest  at  either  place;  and  whenever  any  of 
them  went  for  an  excursion  down  the  river,  on 
board  the  pleasure  boat  in  which  Sir  George  and 
Nance  Maynard  escaped  from  Devil's  Den,  Mr. 
Royal  acted  as  coxswain  and  sailing  master. 

The  white  and  blue  gradually  disappeared; 
the  triumphal  arch  grew  old,  and  was  removed; 
peace  settled  down  upon  Whltbell,  and  the  influx 
of  so  much  wealth  brought  it  action  and  pros- 
perity. The  honeymoon  crept  onward,  and 
expired;  and  Level  Reach,  and  Eurene,  looking 
brighter  and  lovelier  than  ever,  returned  with 
Cleanthus  and  the  Banker  to  Ashmayne. 

Three  large  estates  were  purchased  close  to 
Whitbell;  and  three  fine  stately  mansions  were 
built  upon  them;  and  in  them  Cleanthus,  Mr. 
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Reach,  and  Mark  Leedon  lived  alternately  with 
each  other;  and  exchanging  pleasant  visits  from 
the  young  people. 

About  six  months  after  the  marriages  were 
solemnized  in  Whitbell,  the  Banker  was  made 
supremely  happy  by  the  entrance  of  Level  into 
Parliament.  The  magical  M.P.,  the  top-day 
dream  of  the  Banker's  life,  was  added  to  the 
name  of  Leedon ! 


lY. 


Continental  Europe  was  convulsed!  The 
world's  maddest  passion,  "  Strife,"  held  long 
and  sanguinary  rule  over  some  of  the  fairest 
cities  of  the  world;  and  confidence,  courage, 
doubt,  fear,  terror,  and  despair,  sat  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people! 

Seven   times   this  small  planet  had  revolved 
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in  its  orbi  t  round  the  "  Great  Central  Light," 
and  in  the  long  interval  little  maidens  had  be- 
come mothers;  and  boys  having  become  men, 
turned  to  trade,  or  went  forth  to  fight  for  Eng- 
land, and  return  victorious — or  die! — as  their 
fathers  had  done  before  them ;  as  their  sons  have 
done  since  them;  and  as  their  grandsons  and 
great  grandsons  will  do  again.  For  when  the 
battle  madness  breaks  loose,  what  power  can 
arrest  its  fierce  and  wild  career?  There  were 
rumours  of  war  and  invasion  in  England  then, 
and  party  spirit  ran  high.  The  country  was 
not  quite  prepared  for  an  invasion,  and  we  read 
in  the  chronicles  of  that  period,  that  there  were 
actua.lly  men — Englishmen — who  were  unreason- 
able enough  to  assert  that  England  ought  to  have 
been,  not  only  prepared,  but  so  well  protected 
and  defended  by  the  appliances  of  war,  as  to 
make  the  invasion  of  England  only  a  phantasy, 
a  wild  visionary  scheme  in  the  hot  brains  of 
fools  or  madmen.  There  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  about  the  matter;  something  was 
said  about  volunteers;  and  more  upon  the  policy 
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of  augmenting  the  army  and  navy.  Party 
spirit  ran  very  high  in  England  just  then,  and 
several  grand  debates  upon  the  subject  took  place 
in  the  British  Parliament. 


There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  favourite  speaker,  who  had  been 
standing  four  hours,  was  on  the  point  of  closing 
his  speech.  Every  ear  was  open,  and  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  speaker,  as  he  concluded : 

"  When  a  giant  sleeps,  a  child  can  slay  him. 
The  might  of  a  treacherous,  cunning,  and 
powerful  opponent  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
march  of  advancing  armies  with  an  open  foe. 
Is  England  prepared  to  meet  and  repulse  an 
attack  made  upon  her  shores  by  a  wily  and 
sudden  enemy?     What  is  the  response?     There 
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is  none.  Shame  keeps  us  silent!  Lovely  in- 
deed is  England^s  confidence  in  equal  honour, 
and  her  dislike  of  strife;  but  in  our  generation 
how  unwise.  Truly  our  Island  is  strong,  and 
sea  girt,  and  fortified  by  seventeen  millions  of 
loyal,  fearless,  British  hearts.  But  where  are 
the  watchers?  While  the  seventeen  millions  are 
politically  asleep,  in  farm  lands,  factories,  ship- 
yards, and  mines;  or  on  canals,  wharves,  and 
trading  craft,  producing  food,  raiment,  houses, 
and  their  adornments,  and  producing  wealth  and 
honour  to  England,  where,  I  ask,  are  the  watchers, 
whom  they  pay  so  well  to  see  that  their  enemies 
come  not  suddenly  upon  them  in  their  vocations? 
Are  they  asleep,  or  have  they  betrayed  their 
trust?  There  are  none  astir;  or  why  is  it,  that 
when  the  danger  comes,  it  finds  us  unprepared? 
I  repeat,  that  when  a  giant  sleeps,  a  child  can 
slay  him.  And  unless  hearts  are  steeled  to 
energy,  unless  men  honourably  fulfil  their  offices, 
and  in  thought  and  action  endeavour  to  advance 
the  dignity  and  the  security  of  the  state,  unless 
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men  do  their  duties  sternly,  forcing  the  right, 
and  fulfilling  the  trust,  T  fear,  and  every  earnest 
Englishman  fears,  that  the  giant  will  one  day  be 
found  lifeless.  Where  are  the  sons  of  the  stern 
old  English  bosom  friends  of  England?  We 
want  thern  now !  We  want  minds  with  active 
thoiight;  we  require  the  wisdom  which  pro- 
claims in  words  of  living  fire,  that  'tis  nobler  to 
prevent  a  battle  than  to  win  one;  and  that  he, 
whose  mighty  mind  can  intimidate  strife,  and 
save  the  spilling  of  human  life  like  water,  is 
the  greatest  and  noblest  of  his  race.  Such  are 
the  men  we  want.  We  have  the  luxurious 
animal  man  in  profusion;  but  the  stern,  earnest, 
energetic,  intellectual  men,  the  iron  thinkers 
and  the  iron  actors  of  England,  where  are 
they?  We  fear  that  the  race  is  extinct.  Our 
Lion  has  grown  old  and  feeble,  its  claws 
are  broken,  its  teeth  are  all  decayed,  its 
voice  has  lost  its  compass  and  its  volume,  and 
the  fiery,  active,  springy  resistless  majesty  of 
the  noble  beast  has  succumbed  to  Time.     Gen- 
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tleraen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  England  is  in 
want  of  a  fresh,  vigorous,  fiery,  full-grown, 
bounding  young  Lion !" 

The  speaker,  Robert  Leedon,  sat  down,  and 
the  House  rung  with  the  plaudits  that  followed 
his  disappearance. 


VI. 


^  A  GENTLEMAN,  with  a  roll  of  papers  under  his 
left  arm,  and  an  umbrella  in  his  right  hand,  was 
walking  along  Whitehall,  on  the  morning  after 
the  debate;  his  head  was  bent  down,  and  his 
glances  were  fixed  upon  the  pavement,  so  that 
he  could  not  perceive  that  another  gentleman 
who  had  entered  Whitehall  through  the  Horse 
Guards,  was  making  towards  him. 

*' Morning,  my  lord!     Where  are  you  to?" 
VOL.  III.  0 
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Lord. — "Ah,  your  Royal  Highness  has  caught 
me  napping.  Fra  to  Grant's.  I  must  find  young 
Leedon." 

Prince. — "  Wonderful  fellow !  Clear-headed, 
eh?" 

Lord. — "  Wonderful,  Prince.  He  turns  half 
the  heads  in  the  House.  If  I  don't  drive  a  wedge 
in  somewhere,  he'll  make  mischief  amongst  ray 
party." 

Prince. — "•  Buy  him  I" 

Lord. — "  I've  tried ; — useless.  He's  not  to 
he  hough  t." 

Prince. — "  A  pearl  without  price !  Honesty 
and  virtue,  eh,  my  Lord?"  observed  the  Royal 
Highness,  sarcastically. 

Lord. — "I  call  it  rank  folly.  Prince;  rank 
asses'  folly !  The  opposition  give  it  the  other 
terms." 

Prince. — "Bah!  Make  him  a  knight,  and 
stop  his  braying." 

Lord. — "  Ah  !  that's  the  pride.  I  have  tried 
it.  '  The  Sir'  will  bind  him  to  a  party ;  he  will 
not  accept  it." 
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Prince. — "  How  does  he  stand  with  his  con- 
stituents?" 

Lord. — "  They  worship  him !" 

Prince. — "My  Lord,  you  must  get  rid  of 
him  by  force,  or  argument;  or,  sure  as  battles 
are  expensive  pastimes,  there  '11  be  a  change  in 
the  ministry,  and  a  noise  amongst  the  people." 

Lord. — "Your  pardon,  Prince.  How  am  I 
to  get  rid  of  him?  He  will  not  rise  in  bondage; 
and  you  may  depend  that  he  will  not  fall  by  re- 
maining free." 

Prince. — "  Nonsense,  sir !  He  must  be  got 
rid  of.  That  speech  of  his  last  night  has  set 
the  Commons  in  a  fever.  He  is  looked  upon  as 
an  oracle.  The  men  wait  upon  him.  He  must 
leave  the  Commons,  if  it  costs  us  a  peerage." 

Lord. — "  Ah  1  I  failed  to  glance  so  high  as 
that.  Your  Royal  Highness  is  quick  witted. 
Yes,  we  can  do  that  without  reproach.  He  has 
been  earnest  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  it  pleases  them  to  see  merit  rewarded. 
Ah !  ah !  ah ! — merit !  A  strange  medley,  are 
we  not,  Prince?     Well,  Leedon  is  fully  qualified 
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for  a  peerage ;  he's  a  splendid  fellow ;  rich  as  a 
bank;  and  he  is  married  to  the  heiress  of  a  noble 
race.  It's  just  the  thing;  will  not  cost  the 
country  a  penny ;  and  close  the  door  of  the  Com- 
mons on  him  effectually  for  aye  and  all." 

Prince. — ''Let  it  be  so.  Good  morning,  my 
Lord." 

Lord. — "  Good  morning,  your  Eoyal  High- 
ness." 

So  it  was  settled. 


YIL 


It  was  the  closing  spring  time;  when  men  are 
charmed  from  home  by  outer  beauty ;  when  the 
green  of  earth  is  fresh  and  soft;  and  when 
crimson,  and  purple,  and  yellow  blossoms  peep 
from  their  protective  pods,  waiting  only  for  the 
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first  blush  of  the  early  summer  to  burst  forth  in 
their  bewitching,  seductive  loveliness. 

The  lawn  fronting  the  terrace  of  Stinton  Hall 
was  short  mown,  soft,  and  springy;  the  b.^ech 
trees  of  the  avenue  were  covered  with  bright 
new  leaves;  a  dozen  colonies  of  singing  birds 
warbled  and  mated  beneath  the  cover  of  their 
branches;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  the 
river  rippled  past  with  a  continuous,  never 
ending  murmur,  that  blended  with  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves.  Where- 
ever  the  eye  rested,  there  was  beauty;  in  the 
heavens,  and  in  the  air,  and  upon  the  earth; 
alike  for  the  lowly  and  the  exalted,  one  wide^ 
spread,  glorious,  uprising  world  of  beauty ! 

Chairs,  lounges,  and  ottomans  were  scattered 
over  the  lawn;  and  games  of  various  descriptions 
for  out-door  recreation  were  ready  for  guests 
evidently  expected  by  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the 
Manor. 

A  carriage  and  pair  rattled  along  the  tree 
bordered  walk;  the  face  of  the  coachman  was 
familiar.     Yes.     Ralph  Broadsides,  coachman  in 

0  5 
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chief  to  Sir  George  Winby,  stouter  and  redder 
than  ever,  was  sitting  there  as  proud  as  a  king 
upon  his  throne.  H©  drew  up  at  the  entrance 
Hall,  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Winby  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage  and  entered  the  mansion ;  shortly 
after  her  arrival  the  sound  of  eager  young  voices 
approached  the  terrace,  and  Nance  Maynard, 
with  two  little  girls — sisters — fair  as  morning, 
left  the  house.  In  an  instant  the  sisters  bounded 
away,  and  were  dancing  with  joy  upon  the  lawn. 

Nance  was  looking  well  then;  her  face  was 
round  as  of  old.  The  air  of  her  native  place 
had  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheeks;  and  a 
cap,  adorned  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  almost 
hid  the  white  locks  which  yet  seemed  very 
strange. 

Then  three  other  children — two  splendid, 
brilliant-eyed  boys,  and  a  little,  sylph-like  image 
of  Eurene—burst  from  the  house,  with  joyous 
cries,  and  joined  the  sisters  in  their  wild,  glad 
sport. 

After  them,  the  Dowager  Lady  Winby,  in  the 
rich  autumn  of  womanhood,  appeared,  leaning  on 
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the  arm  of  the  noble  Cleanthus,  who,  venerable 
with  age,  was  yet  hale  and  straight  as  ever. 

Then  Lord  Eobert  and  Lady  Eur^ne  Leedon, 
acknowledged  to  be  the  handsomest  couple  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Level  Reach;  followed  by 
Paul  Doveton,  Esquire,  and  Madam  Doveton, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Royal. 

"  Mrs.  Maurice  Royal!  Who  was  she?" 
The  light-hearted,  prattledoving  Baroness 
Getemoff!  Mr.  Royal  had  commanded  the 
vessel  in  which  that  lady — then  a  very  hand- 
some young  governess — sailed  to  Russia.  There 
was  a  remembrance  of  warm  feelings  between 
them  during  the  voyage,  the  termination  of^ 
which  broke  the  charm;  and  they  separated, 
not  to  meet  again  until  many  years  had  passed, 
and  almost  obliterated  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  voyage  from  their  minds;  not  until 
they  met  each  other  at  the  house  of  Farmer 
Doveton  after  the  weddings;  then  came  the  re- 
cognition, and  the  remembrances  of  old;  the 
warm  feelings  returned;  and  so,  after  getting 
her  two  youngest  daughters  off  her  hands,  the 
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good  lady  got  herself  off;  dropped  The  Baroness^ 
and  became  plain  Mrs.  Eoyal ;  and  they  were  as 
happy  as  competence,  and  absence  of  care,  could 
make  them. 

And  lastly  came  Sir  George  and  Lady  Winby. 

They  sat  down,  or  promenaded  about  there — 
our  old  friends — or  played  with  the  children. 
Cleanthus  tossed  the  ball — strange  players — to 
Sylphine  Eurene,  who  was  the  pride  of  the  old 
man's  heart;  and  Mr.  Reach  and  Mr.  Royal 
turned  the  skipping  rope  for  sweet  Miss  Helen 
and  Mary  Winby;  while  Mrs.  Doveton,  Mrs. 
Eoyal,  and  jolly-hearted  old  Paul  Doveton  were 
laughing  through  a  merry  game  of  blind  man's 
buff,  with  the  little  Lord  Eobert  Level  Reach 
Leedon,  and  his  younger  brother,  the  Honorable 
Cleanthus  Paul. 

"  Mr.  Reach  1  Mr.  Reach  I"  The  voice  was 
Lady  Eurene's. 

"  Sit  down,  ray  father.  Level  tells  me"  (she 
always  called  him  Level)  *'  that  you  have  re- 
ceived bad  news  from  Mr.  Roberts." 

"  True,  dear  lady.     My  poor  colony  is  brokeu 
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up;  an  unusual  flood  swept  everything  away; 
fortunately  there  were  no  lives  lost.  The  colony 
shipping  carried  the  men  and  their  savings  of 
eight  years  to  the  American  coast ;  where  Mr, 
Roberts  saw  them,  free  from  want,  settle  down 
in  parties  of  twenty  and  thirty  on  a  new  river 
settlement." 

Lady  Eurene.- — "'  I  am  very  sorry." 
Mr.  Eeach. — *'It  might  have  been  worse. 
Certainly  the  loss  is  great:  the  colony,  the 
roads,  dwellings,  and  gardens,  the  progress  of 
forty  years,  is  all  destroyed.  But  had  the  flood 
come  on  suddenly,  or  in  the  night,  the  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  life  would  have  been  terrible. 
As  it  is,  we  have  yet  deep  cause  to  be  grateful. 
I  daresay  we  shall  soon  see  Mr.  Eoberts.  We 
shall  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  flood 
then." 

"  Grandpa,  grandpa,  look !     Lif  me  up,  see !" 

Sylphine  Eurene  was  raised  upon  the  shoulder 

of  Mr,  Reach,  and  they  started  off  in  chase  of 

a  golden  butterfly.     The  other  little  ones  ran 

after  them,  with  shouts  of  joy.     Cleanthus  and 
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Lord  Robert  stood  apart,  with  beaming  eyes, 
watching  the  sport.  The  ladies  clapped  their 
hands,  and  the  lawn  was  alive  with  the  sweet 
voices  and  merry  gambols  of  little  children. 

Let  us  leave  them  thus,  in  their  abandonment 
of  care;  the  aged  and  the  young  together  in 
their  mirth;  remembering  the  Past  without 
shame;  forgetful  of  the  Present  in  their  joy; 
and  trusting  their  Future,  with  love,  and  faith, 
and  confidence,  to  Him  who  watches  every  action 
of  our  life's  journey.  Onward  and  Upward. 


THE   END. 
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IV. 

In  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  plates,  price  10s.  6d. 

DEAFNESS  &  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR, 

The  F;illacies  of  present  treatment  exposed  and  Remedies 
suggested  from  the  experience  of  half-a- century, 

BY  W.  WRIGHT,  Esq. 

Surgeon  Aurist  (by  Royal   Sign  Manual,)    to  Her 

Majesty,  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  &c. 

V. 

In  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  with  map,  price  7s.  6d. 

AN  EMIGRANT'S  FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE 
FREE  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

BY  WILLIAM  HANCOCK. 

VI. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  price  2s. 

THOMAS  MOORE-HIS   LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS, 

BY  HENRY  MONTGOMERY,  ESQ.       - 
VII. 
In  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

FROM  MORN  TILL  EVE  IN  EUROPE, 

BY  MRS.   AGAR, 
Author  of  "The  Knights  of  the  Cross,"  &c. 

VIII. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  price  5s. 

SPIRITUALISM  AND  THE  AGE  WE 
LIVE  IN, 

BY  MRS.  CROWE, 
Author  of  "The   Kight   Side   of  Nature,"  "  Ghost 
Stories,  8ic. 
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IX. 

In  2  vols.,  price  21s. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGHAPHS, 

BY  THE  MISSES  TURNBULL. 

"It  is  exceedingly  amusing,  and  marked  by  energy  and  power.' 
—Globe. 

"Twenty-six  thousand  miles  of  travel  by  two  young  ladies,  in 
search  of  the  new,  the  beautiful,  and  the  instructive!  We  do 
not  know  that  a  reader  could  desire  more  amusing  compagnons  de 
voyage  than  these  two  sprightly,  intelligent,  well-educated,  and 
observant  young  Englishwomen." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"A  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  give  life  and  interest  to  the 
narrative.' ' — Brighton  Examiner. 

"  Very  pleasant  gosipping  volumes." — Critic. 

"  These  volumes  are  replete  with  lively,  entertaining  sketches 
of  American  manners  and  customs,  sayings  and  doings." — Naval 
and  Military. 

"Contains  much  information  respecting  the  manners  and  habits 
of  our  transatlantic  cousins." — Sun. 

"  The  narrative  is  evidently  truthful,  as  it  is  clear  and  intelli- 
gible."— Herald. 

X. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

OUR  PLAGUE   SPOT, 

In  connection  with  our  Polity  and  Usages  as  regards  Women, 
our  Soldiery,  and  the  Indian  Empire. 

XI. 

In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

SUNDAY,  THE  REST  OF  LABOUR, 

Dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"This  important  subject  is  discussed  ably  and  temperately;  and 
though  many  difterences  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
clergy,  as  well  as  some  pious  laymen,  it  should  be  added  to  every 
library." — Herald. 

"Written  by  a  churchman,  who  is  evidently  a  man  with  deep 
and  sincere  religious  feelings.  His  book  is  temperately  written, 
and  will  have  a  wholesome  tendency,  if  wisely  received." — Exam. 
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XII. 

In  1  vol.,  price  2s.  6d. 

DRAWING-ROOM  CHARADES  FOR 
ACTING, 

BY  C.  WARREN  ADAMS,    Esq. 
"A  valuable  addition  to  Christmas  diversions      It   consists    of 
a  number  of  well- constructed  scenes  for  charades.'' — Guardian. 

XIII. 
In  1  vol.,  price  12s. 

MERRIE    ENGLAND, 

BY  LORD  WILLIAM  LENNOX. 
"It  overflows  with  racy,  picqant  anecdotes  of  a  generation  just 
passed  av/ay.     The  book  is  destined  to  lie  upon  the  tables  of  many 
a  country  mansion." — Leader. 

XIV. 
In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CROSS, 

BY    MRS.    AGAR, 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  this  little  volume,  from 
which  the  young  will  learn  how  their  forefathers  venerated  and 
fought  to  preserve  those  places  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour  " — Guardian. 

**Mrs.  Agar  has  written  a  book  which  young  and  old  may  read 
with  profit  and  Tp]easme.'' —Sunday  Times. 

"It  is  a  work  of  care  and  research,  which  parents  may  well 
wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  their  children.'' — Leader. 

"A  well-written  history  of  the  Crusades,  pleasant  to  read,  and 
good  to  look  upon." — Critic. 

XV. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

AN  AUTUMN  IN  SILESIA,   AUSTRIA 
PROPER,  AND  THE  OEER  ENNS, 

By  the  Author  of  "  Travels  in  Bohemia." 
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XVI. 

STEPS  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

"This  is  a  step  in  the  right  way,  and  ought  to  he  in  the  hands 
of  the  youth  of  hoth  sexes." — Review. 

"The  moral  of  this  graceful  and  well- constructed  little  tale  is, 
that  Christian  influence  and  good  example  have  a  hetter  efiect  in 
doing  the  good  work  of  reformation  than  the  prison,  the  treadmill, 
or  either  the  reformatory." — Critic. 

"  The  Steps  on  the  Mountains  are  traced  in  a  loving  spirit. 
They  are  earnest  exhortations  to  the  soher  and  religious-minded 
to  undertake  the  spiritual  and  temporal  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  destitute  of  our  lanes  and  alleys.  The  moral  of  the 
tale  is  well  carried  out ;  and  the  bread  which  was  cast  upon  the 
waters  is  found  after  many  days,  to  the  saving  and  happiness  of 
all  therein  concexned." "JthenceuTn, 

xvir. 
In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

FISHES   AND   FISHING, 

BY  W.  WRIGHT,  Esq. 

"Anglers  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  profit  by  the  author's 
experience. ' '  — Athenceum. 

"  The  pages  abound  in  a  variety  of  interesting  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  the  rod  and  the  line.  The  work  will  be  found  both 
useful  and  entertaining  to  the  lovers  of  the  piscatory  art." 
— Morning  Post. 

XVIII. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  FIRST, 

BY  IVAN   GOLOVIN. 

"It  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  Russian  imperial  biography." 
— Leader. 

"Mr.  Golovin  possesses  fresher  information,  a  fresher  mind  and 
manner  applied  to  Russian  aflairs,  than  foreigners  are  likely  to 
possess.'' — Spectator* 
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XIX, 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

ZEAL  IN  THE   WORK  OF   THE 
MINISTRY, 

BT    L'ABBE    DUBOIS. 

"There  is  a  tone  of  piety  and  reality  in  the  work  of  TAbbe 
Dubois,  and  a  unity  of  aim,  which  is  to  fix  the  priest's  mind  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  whole  position,  and  which  we 
admire.  The  writer  is  occupied  supremely  with  one  thought  of 
contributing  to  the  salvation  of  souls  and  to  the  glory  of  God.— 
Literary  Churchman. 

"  It  abounds  in  sound  and  discriminating  reflections  and  valu- 
able hints.  No  portion  of  a  Clergyman's  duties  is  overlooked."— 
The  Ecclesiastic. 

''  This  volume  enters  so  charmingly  Into  the  minutiae  of  cleri- 
cal life,  that  we  know  none  so  calculated  to  assist  the  young  priest 
and  direct  him  in  his  duties.  It  is  a  precious  legacy  of  wisdom 
to  all  the  priesthood,'' — Utno7i. 

XX. 

In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  EL  DORADO;  OR  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

BY  KINAHAN  CORNWALLIS. 

•'The  book  is  full  of  information  as  to  the  best  modes  existing 
or  expected  of  reaching  these  enviable  countries." — Morning 
Chronicle. 

"The  book  gives  all  the  information  which  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain respecting  the  new  colony  called  British  Columbia.  The 
book  is  altogether  one  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  cha- 
racter."— The  Star. 

"The  work  is  very  spiritedly  written,  and  will  amuse  and  in- 
struct."— Observer. 
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XXI. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  2 Is. 

A  PANORAMA  OF  THE  NEW 
WORLD, 

BY  KINAHAN   CORNWALLIS, 
Author  of  "Two  Journeys  to  Japan." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  spirited,  graphic,  and  full  of  interest, 
nothing  more  pictorial  or  brilliant  in  its  execution  and  animation." 
— Globe. 

"One  of  the  most  amusing  tales  ever  written.'' — Revieiv. 

"He  is  a  lively,  rattling  writer.  The  sketches  of  Peruvian  Life 
and  manners  are  fresn,  racy  and  vigorous.  The  volumes  abound 
with  amusing  anecdotes  and  conversations." — Weekly  Mail. 

XXII. 

In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

NIL  DESPERAMDUM, 

BEING    AN  ESCAPE  FROM    ITALIAN    DUNGEONS. 

•'We  find  the  volume  entertaining  and  really  Italian  inspirit." 
—Athenceum. 

"There  is  much  fervour  in  this  romantic  narrative  of  suflfering.'' 
— Examiyier, 

XXIII. 

In  2  vols.,  price  21s. 

THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  A 
DRAMATIC   AUTHOR'S  LIFE, 

BY     EDWARD    FITZBALL,   Esq. 

"We  scarcely  remember  any  biography  so  replete  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  most  agreeable  description.  Everybody  in  the  thea- 
trical world,  and  a  great  many  out  of  it,  figure  in  this  admirable 
biography,'' — Globe. 

"One  of  the  most  curious  collections  of  histrionic  incidents 
ever  put  together.  Fitzball  numbers  his  admirers  not  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  but  by  millions,'' — Liverpool  Albinn, 

"A  most  wonderful  book  about  all  sorts  of  persons," — Birming- 
ham Journal, 
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XXIV. 

In  1  vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

GHOST     STORIES, 

BY  CATHARINE  CROWE, 

Author  of  "Night  Side  of  Nature." 

"Mrs.  Crowe's  volume  will  delight  the  lovers  of  the  superna- 
tural, and  their  name  is  legion,'' — Morning  Post. 

"These  Tales  are  calculated  to  excite  all  the  feelings  of  awe, 
and  we  may  say  of  terror,  with  which  Ghost  Stories  have  ever 
been  read." — Morning  Advertiser, 

XXV. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
TEA     TABLE     TALK, 

BY  MRS.  MATHEWS. 

"Livingstone's  Africa,  and  Mrs.  Mathews*  Tea  Tahle  Talk  will 
be  the  two  most  popular  works  of  the  season.'' — Bicester  Herald. 

"It  is  ordinary  criticism  to  say  of  a  good  gossiping  book,  that 
it  is  a  volume  for  the  sea-side,  or  for  the  fireside,  or  wet  weather, 
or  for  a  sunny  nook,  or  in  a  shady  grove,  or  for  after  dinner  over 
wine  and  walnuts.  Now  these  lively,  gossiping  volumes  will  be 
found  adapted  to  all  these  places,  times,  and  circumstances.  They 
are  brimfull  of  anecdotes.  There  are  pleasant  little  biographical 
sketches  and  ambitious  essays.'' — JtherKsum. 

"  The  anecdotes  are  replete  with  point  and  novelty  and  truth- 
fullness." — Sporting  Magazine. 

"No  better  praise  can  be  given  by  us  than  to  say,  that  we  con- 
sider this  work  one  of,  if  not  the  most  agreeable  books  that  has 
come  under  our  notice." — Guardiaji. 

"For  Book  Clubs  and  Reading  Societies  no  work  can  be  found 
that  will  prove  more  agreeable." — Express. 

"The  widow  of  the  late,  and  the  mottier  of  the  present  Charles 
Mathews  would,  under  any  circumstances,  command  our  respect, 
and  if  we  could  not  conscientiously  praise  her  work,  we  should  be 
slow  to  condemn  itc  Happily,  however,  the  volumes  in  question 
are  so  good,  that  in  giving  this  our  favourable  notice  we  are  only 
doing  justice  to  the  literary  character  of  the  writer;  her  anecdotes 
are  replete  with  point  and  novelty  and  truthfulnes  that  stamps 
them  genuine." — Sporting  Review. 
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XXVI. 

In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  price  21s. 
TWO    JOURNEYS   TO    JAPAN, 

BY  KINAKAN  CORNWALLIS. 

**The  mystery  of  Japan  melts  away  as  we  follow  Mr.  Cornwallis 
He  enjoyed  most  marvellous  good  fortune,  for  he  carried  a  spell 
with  him  which  dissipated  Japanese  suspicion  and  procured  him 
all  sorts  of  privileges.  His  knowledge  of  Japan  is  considerable, 
It  is  an  amusing  Book." — Athenaeum. 

"This  is  an  amusing  book,  pleasantly  written,  and  evidencing 
generous  feeling." — Literary  Gazette. 

"We  can  honestly  recommend  Mr.  Cornwallis's  book  to  our 
readers." — Morning  Herald. 

"The  country  under  his  pencil  comes  out  fresh,  dewy,  and 
picturesque  before  the  eye.  The  volumes  are  full  of  amusement, 
lively  and  graphic,'' — Chambers'  Journal. 

XXVII. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

THINGS   WORTH   KNOWING    ABOUT 

HORSES. 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

"From  the  days  of  Nimrod  until  now  no  man  has  made  so 
many,  few  more  valuable  additions  to  what  may  be  called  'Sports 
ing  Literature.'  To  those  skilled  in  horses  this  litttle  volume  will 
be  very  welcome,  whilst  to  the  raw  youth  its  teachings  will  be  as 
precious  as  refined  gold.'' — Critic. 

"Into  this  little  volume  Harry  Hieover  has  contrived  to  cram 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  things  worth  knowing  about  the  tricKs 
and  bad  habits  of  all  kinds  of  horses,  harness,  starting,  shying, 
and  trotting  ;  about  driving;  about  the  treatment  of  ailing  horses  ; 
about  corns,  peculiarities  of  shape  and  make;  and  about  stabUs, 
training,  and  general  treatment." — Field. 

"It  is  a  useful  hand-book  about  horses." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Few  men  have  produced  better  works  upon  the  subject  of 
horses  than  Harry  Hieover.'' — Revieiv. 

"The  author  has  omitted  nothing  of  interest  in  his  'Things 
worth  knowing  about  horses.'  '' — Athmaeum. 
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XXYIII. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  GLEAr^lNGS    AT   HOIVIE   AND 
ABROAD, 

BY  MRS.  JAMIESON. 

"This  work  is  characterized  by  forcible  and  correct  descriptions 
of  men  and  manners  in  bygone  years.  It  is  replete  with  passages 
of  the  deepest  interest." — Review. 

XXIX. 

In  1  Tol.  demy  8vo.,  price  12s. 
THE   SPORTSMAN'S    FRIEND  IN  A  FROST. 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

"Harry  Hieover's  practical  knowledge  and  long  experience  in 
field  sports,  render  his  writings  ever  amusing  and  instructive.  He 
relates  most  pleasing  anecdotes  of  flood  and  field,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  study.'' — The  Field. 

"No  sportsman's  library  should  be  without  it.'' — Sporting 
Magazine. 

"There  is  amusement  as  well  as  intelligence  in  Harry  Hieover's 
book.' ' — Athenaeum. 

XXX. 

In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  price  12s. 
SPORTING   FACTS  &  SPORTING  FANCIES. 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

Author  of  "Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk,"  "The  Pocket  and  the 
Stud,''  "The  Hunting  Field,"  &c. 

"This  work  will  make  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the 
sportsman's  library.'' — Bell's  Life. 

"In  addition  to  the  immense  mass  of  practical  and  useful  in- 
formation with  which  this  work  abounds,  there  is  a  refreshing 
buoyancy  and  dash  about  the  style,  which  makes  it  as  attractive 
and  fascinating  as  the  pages  of  the  renowned  Nimrod  himself." — 
Dispatch. 

"It  contains  graphic  sketches  of  celebrated  young  sporting 
characters.'' — Sunday  Times. 
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XXXI. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s. 

THE    SPORTING    WORLD. 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

''Reading  Harry  Hieover's  book  is  like  listening  lazily  and 
luxuriously  after  dinner  to  a  quiet  gentlemanlike,  clever  talker.'' 
— Athenaeum. 

"It  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  manly  game  of  our  fatherland.  It  ought  to  be  added  to 
every  sportsman's  library," — Sporting  Review.. 

XXXII. 

FOURTH    EDITION,    PRICE    5s. 

THE  PROPER  CONDITION  OF  ALL  HORSES; 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

*'It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  aU  owners  of  horses." — Bell's 
Life. 

"A  work  which  every  owner  of  a  horse  y\t11  do  weU  to  con- 
sult."— Morning  Herald, 

"Every  man  who  is  about  purchasing  a  horse,  whether  it  be 
hunter,  riding-horse,  lady's  palfrej^,  or  cart-horse,  will  do  well 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  tliis  book." — 
Sporting  Magazine. 

XXXIII. 

In  1  vol.,  price  5s, 
HINTS   TO   HORSEMEN, 

SHOWINQ  now  TO  MAKE  MONEY  BY  HORSES. 
BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

"When  Harry  Hicovcr  gives  hints  to  Horseman,  h.e  does  not 
mean  by  that  term  riders  exclusively,  but  owners,  breeders, 
buyers,  sellers,  and  admirers  of  horses.  To  teach  such  men  how 
to  make  money  is  to  impart  no  valuless  instruction  to  a  large 
class  of  mankind.  The  advice  is  frankly  given,  and  if  no 
benefit  result,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  good  counsel." — 
Athenaemn. 

"It  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  practical  book  that  Harry 
Hieover  has  written." — Express. 
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XXXIV. 

In  1  vol.  price  5s. 

THE   WORLD   AND    HOW   TO   SQUARE   IT. 

BY    HARRY    HIEOVER. 
XXXV. 

In  i  vol.,  price  4s. 
BIPEDS    AND    QUADRUPEDS, 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVER. 

"We  recommend  this  little  volume  for  the  humanity  towards 
quadrupeds  it  advocates,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  them  that 
it  inculcates." — BelVs  Life. 

XXXVI. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  21s. 
NAPLES, 

POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS. 
BY  LORD  B***** 

"The  pictures  are  as  lively  and  bright  as  the  colours  and 
climate  they  reflect." — Spectator. 

"It  is  a  rapid,  clear  historical  sketch." — Advertiser. 
"The  author  has  done  good  service  to  society." — Court  Circular, 
XXXV  ir. 
In  2  vols.,  price  21s.,  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MEDWIN, 
Author  of  "Conversations  with  Lord  BjTon." 
"  This  book  must  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  litera- 
ture."— Morning  Post. 

"A  complete  life  of  ShcUey  was  a  desideratum  in  literature 
and  there  was  no  man  so  competent  as  Captain  Medwin  to  sup- 
ply it." — Inquirer. 

"The  book  is  sure  of  exciting  much  discussion." — Literary 
Gaxeiie, 
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XXXVIIT. 
Price  Is.  6d. 
PRINCE    LIFE. 

BY  a.    p.    R.    JAMES,    ESQ., 

Author  of  "The  Gripsy,"  "  Richelieu,"  &c. 

"It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." — ''The  Globe.'' 

"Most  valuable  to  the  rising  generation ;  an  invaluable  little 
book." — Guardian. 

XXXIX. 

Second  Edition,  now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  price  42s. 
THE    LITERARY     LIFE    AND     CORRESPONDENCE 

OF    THE 

COUNTESS    OF    BLESS8NGT0N. 

BY  R.  MADDEN,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.-ENG. 

Author  of  "Travels  in  the  East,"  "Life  of  Savonarola,"  &c. 

"We  may,  with  perfect  truth  affirm  that  during  the  last  fifty 
years  there  has  been  no  book  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  the 
literary  and  political  world.  It  has  contributions  from  every 
person  of  literary  reputation — Byron,  Sir  E.  Bulwer,  who  con- 
tributes an  original  Poem,  James,  D' Israeli,  Marryatt,  Savage 
Lander,  Campbell,  L.  E.  L,,  the  Smiths,  Shelley,  Jenkyn,  Sir 
W.  Gell,  Jekyll,  &c.,  &c.;  as  well  as  letters  from  the  most  emi- 
nent Statesmen  and  Foreigners  of  distinction,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Marquis  Wellesley,  Marquis  Douro,  Lords  Lyndhurst, 
Brougham,  Durham,  Abinger,  &c." — Morning  Post. 

XL. 

In  1  vol.,  price  7s.  6d. 

ON    SEX    IN   THE   WORLD   TO   COWIE. 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  B.  HAUGHTON,  A.M. 

"A  peculiar  subject;  but  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  in 
this  volume  treated  in  a  masterly  style.  The  language  is  sur- 
passingly good,  showing  the  author  to  be  a  learned  and  a 
thoughtful  man," — New  Quarterly  Review. 
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XLT. 
Price  2s.  6d.  beautifully  illustrated. 

THE  HAPPY  COTTAGE, 

A  TALE  FOR  SUMMEE'S  SUNSHINE. 
By  the  Author  of  "Kate  Vernon,"   "Agness  Waring." 

XLII. 

In  I  vol.  8vo. 

THE   AGE   OF   PITT   AND   FOX. 

BY  DANIEL  OWEN  MADDEN, 

Author  of  "Chiefs  of  Party,"  &c. 

The  Times  says  "  We  may  safely  pronounce  it  to  be  the  best 
text-book  of  the  age  which  it  professes  to  describe." 

XLIII. 

In  3  vols,  demy  8vo.,  price  21.  14s. 
A   CATHOLSG    HISTORY    OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  W.  MAC  CABE,  Esq. 
"A  work  of  great  literary  value." — Times, 

XLIV. 

In  1  vol.,  price  14s. 

LIVES    OF    THE    PRIf^E    MINISTERS    OF 

ENGLAND 

FROM   THE   RESTORATION   TO   THE  T*RESENT    TIME. 

BY  J.  HOUSTON  BEOWN,  L.L.B. 
Of   the    Inner  Temple,   Barrister-at-Law. 

"  The  Biographer  has  collected  the  facts  relating  to  the  family 
and  career  of  his  lour  subjects.  Clarendon,  Clifford,  Danby  and 
Essex,  and  stated  these  facts  with  clearness ; — selected  such 
personal  traits  as  the  memoirs  and  lampoons  of  the  time  have 
presented,  and  interspersed  his  biogi-aphies  ^\'ith  passing  notices 
of  the  times  and  reflections,  which  though  sometimes  harsh  in 
character  or  questionable  in  taste,  have  independence,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  limited  truth." — Spectator, 
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XLV. 

In  2  vols.,  price  10s. 
SHELLEY    AND    HIS    WRITINGS. 

BY  C.  S.  MIDDLETON,  Esq. 

"Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  biography." — 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq. 

"Mr.  Middleton  has  done  good  serrice.  He  has  carefully 
sifted  the  sources  of  information  we  have  mentioned,  has  made 
some  slight  addition,  and  arranged  his  materials  in  proper 
order  and  in  gTaceful  language.  It  is  the  first  time  the  mass  of 
scattered  information  has  been  collected,  and  the  ground  is 
therefore  cleared  for  the  new  generation  of  readers." — Jthenaeum. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Poet  which  has  just  appeared,  and  which 
was  much  required,  is  written  with  much  beauty  of  expression 
and  clearness  of  purpose.  Mr.  Middleton' s  book  is  a  masterly 
performance." — Somerset  Gazette.  ■' 

"Mr.  Middleton  has  displayed  great  ability  in  following  the 
poet  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  life  and  thoughts.  We  re- 
commend the  work  as  lively,  animated  and  interesting.  It  con- 
tains many  curious  disclosures." — Sunday  Times, 

XLVI. 

In  1  vol.,  price  Is.  6d. 
THE  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE 

BY  REY.  J.  ARNOLD. 

"  For  beginners,  this  Latin  Grammar  is  unequalled." — Scholastic, 
XLVII. 

Price  7s.  6d. 
INDIAN    RELIGIONS, 

By  a  Missionary. 
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XLVIII. 

IMEW    FRENCH    GRAIVI!VIAR, 

Price  3s.  6d. 
LE    TRESOR    DE    LA    LANGUE   FEANCAISE, 

Comprising  French  and  Engiisk  Exercises,   a  recueil  of  Sen- 

ences,  Proverbs,  Dialogues,  and  Anecdotes,  formrag  a  Reading 

book,  terminated  by  a  French  and  English  Dictionary. 

BY  C.  A.  DE  a  LIANCOURT,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Compared  Languages. 

''This  Grammar  will  be  used  in  every  school  in  England.  It 
is  an  invaluable  assistant  to  masters,  and  facilitates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  language  to  the  pupil  without  fatiguing  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules." — The  Scholastic. 
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In  3  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LOST  LIFE, 

By  W.  PL  ATT, 
Author  of  "  Betty  Westminster.'* 

"  Mr.  Piatt  lias  evidently  taken  great  pains  and  bestowed 
mucli  tliough-t  on  this  novel,  and  the  result  is,  he  has  given  ua 
the  most  charming  piece  of  nature -painting  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day." — Globe. 

II. 

In    1   vol.,  price  10s.  6d. 

MANORDEAN. 

III. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £3  lis.  6d. 

TRIED  IN  THE  FIRE, 

BY    MRS.    MACKENZIE    DANIELS, 

Author  of  "My  Sister  Minnie,"  "Our  Guardian,"  &cc. 

"  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniels,  whose  tales^have  gained  for  her 
considerable  reputation  as  a  novelist  has,  under  this  suggostiv- 
title,  given  us  a  story  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  characters  are 
as  life-lDvC  as  it  is  possible  to  immagine.  For  graceful  lane 
guage  and  the  high  moral  it  inculcates,  there  will  be  few  better 
novels  published  this  season." — Glube. 
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IV. 
In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  EXPERIMENT, 

BY  MISS  MOLESWORTH, 

Author   of  "The   Stumble    on  the    Threshold,"    &c. 

"  The  Great  Experiment,  consists  in  pointing  out  to  the 
world  the  evils  arising  from  ill-assorted  marriages,  and  we 
ventui'e  to  predict  that  it  will  attain  a  degree  of  celebrity  that 
will  not  he  surpassed  by  any  other  novel  in  the  year  1860." — 
Globe. 

"  Lessons  of  something  more  valuable  than  those  of  worldly 
wisdom  can  be  gathered  from  Miss  Molesworth's  novel.  The 
married  may  find  how  to  render  their  state  permanently  happy 
— those  about  to  marry,  are  told  with  what  feelings  they  should 
enter  upon  their  new  duties,  and  those  who  are  seeking  hus- 
bands and  wives  will  do  well  to  study  and  ponder  Miss  Moles- 
worth's  axioms  in  the  'The  Great  Experiment.'  " — Guardian 

"A  powerful  and  correct  delineator  of  character  and  an 
originality  of  thought  and  expression." — Court  Journal. 

V. 

In  3  vols,  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

COUNTRY   LANDLORDS, 

By  L.  M.  S. 
"Author  of  Gladys  of  Harlech." 

VI 

In    2    vols,    price    21s. 

Coming  Events  Cast  their  Shadows  Before, 

"  A  more  lively  and  loveable  character  than  Constance  pre- 
sents is  rarely  conceived.  The  language  throughout  is  un- 
usually pure  and  worthy  of  the  subject." — Globe. 

VII. 
In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £1    lis.  6d. 

SYBIL   GREY. 

"  Sybil  Grey  is  a  novel  to  be  read  by  a  mother  to  a  daughter,  or 
by  a  father  to  the  loved  chcle  at  the  domestic  fireside." — Herald. 
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VIII. 
In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £1  lis.  6d. 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  PHIEST, 

BY  SIGNOR  VOLPE. 

"  It  peculiarly  illustrates  the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  pre- 
sent movement  in  Italy,  especially  in  exposing,  by  the  force  of 
a  personal  story,  that  intolerable,  corrupt,  and  corrupting  ty- 
rany,  which  the  Roman  priesthood  exercises  alike  over  the 
commonwealth  and  the  home." — Globe. 

"  The  author  relies,  with  reason,  upon  the  universal  interest 
now  felt  in  all  that  relates  to  Italy.  Tho  work  portrays  the 
crimes,  intrigues,  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  tonsured  orders, 
and  it  is  wrought  out  with  considerable  skill." — Athenceum. 

"  The  actual  working  of  the  Italian  church  system  is  shown 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  Italian's  private  home,  but  in  rela- 
tion also  to  his  country.  Sig.  Volp?  sees  no  hope  for  Italy,  but 
in  the  uprooting  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  dominions 
of  the  Pope." — Examiner. 

"  The  machinations  of  priestcraft,  the  unscrupulous  tenden- 
cies of  Popery  are  here  laid  down  with  a  vigorous  and  an 
usurping  hand.  These  volumes  afford  a  broad  picture  of  Italian, 
social  and  political  life." — Dispatch. 

"  It  is  admirably  written  and  abounds  in  vivid  representation 
of  strong  passion." — Guardian. 

IX. 

In  2  vols,  price  21s.     Second  Edition. 

MABEL   OWEM. 

"  A  novel  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read,  and  what  is  better  a  novel, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  reflect  on  after  reading." — Scottish  Press. 

"  Actions  and  feelings  are  delineated  with  such  truthfulness 
as  give  evidence  of  a  remarkable  and  minute  observer  of  the 
writings  of  a  woman's  heart.  It  is  written  for  the  best  pur- 
pose a  novelist  can  employ  his  pen." — Leader. 

"  The  best  novel  of  the  season." — Advertiser.^ 

"  There  is  no  individual  whose  history  and  private  experience, 
if  honestly  and  fi-eely  told,  woiild  not  be  interesting,  and  we 
can  truly  say  this  of  the  present  work." — Express. 


20  T.  c.  newby's 

X. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 
(Second  Edition.) 

MY  VILLAGE  NEIGHBOURS, 

BY  MISS  G.  M.  STERNE. 

"  This  Tale  will  prove  a  most  agreeable  companion  for  tlie 
long'  winter  evenings.  We  liave  not  read  anything  equal  to  it 
since  tlie  Publication  of  Miss  Mitford's  'Our  Village'  wbicli 
it  mucb 'resembles." — Scotch  Press.  _  _  ^ 

"  Miss  Sterne  writes  agxeeably  and  with,  facility  after  the 
fashion  of  Miss  Mitford." — Athanceum. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  these  volumes — the  author 
possesses  a  very  unusual  command  of  language  [and  a  rare 
degree  of  pathos." — Morning  Herald. 

"The  style  is  rustic,  simple  and  thoroughly  entertaining. 
Miss  Sterne  is  the  Great  Cousin  of  Lawrence  Sterne  the  author 
of  "  The  Sentimental  Journey,"  and  bids  fair  not  to  diminish 
the  illustrious  name  she  bears." — Court  Journal. 

"  Contains  pleasing  sketches  of  country  scenery  and  agree- 
able details  of  the  varieties  of  character  proper  to  such  a 
locality." — Globe. 

XI. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY, 

By  Mrs.  AUGUSTUS  PEEL. 

"  Mrs.  Agustus  Peel  has  worked  out  this  Proverb  admirably 
in  her  new  novel  under  that  Title,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
that  her  book  is  in  every  way  worthy  the  name  she  bears. 
The  language  is  eloquent,  the  style  unaffected  and  the  story 
interesting  from  begining  to  end." — Globe. 

"A  very  pleasing  and  instructive  novel." — Atlas. 

XII. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6cl. 

MASTER  AND   PUPIL, 

By  Mrs.  MACKENZIE  DANIELS. 
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XIII. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  £1   lis.   6d. 

THE  LILY  or  DEVON, 

BY  G.  F,  ARMSTRONG. 

"  This  is  chiefly  a  naval  novel,  and  it  is  long  since  we  have 
met  with  one  so  deserving  of  notice." — Naval  and  Military. 

"  It  is  a  capital  book  of  its  class  and  may  be  recommended 
as  one  likely  to  prove  highly  acceptable  to  novel  reading." — 
Morning  Post, 

"The  author  is  a  disciple  of  Captain  Marryatt's.  His  work 
is  clever  and  dashing." — Oriental  Budget. 

XIV. 

In  1  vol.,  price  7s.  6d. 

MILLY    WARHENEE. 

"  A  pleasant,  unpretending  story ;  it  is  a  life-Hke  story  of  a 
young  country  girl  more  refined  than  her  station.  There  are 
incidental  sketches  of  coimtry  characters  which  are  clever  and 
spirited." — Athenceum. 

XV. 

In  2  vols.,  price  21s. 

THE   COUNT  BE  PEEBRXJCK, 

By  HENEY  COOKE,  Esq. 

"  A  tale  of  the  Yendean  war,  invested  with  a  new  interest. 
Mr.  Cooke  has  done  his  part  most  successfully.  His  vivid,  gra- 
phic colouring  and  well-chosen  incidents  prove  him  a  master  in 
the  art  of  historical  delineation." — Guardian. 

"Of  Mr.  Cooke's  share  in  the  work  we  can  speak  with  de- 
served approbation." — Press. 

"  It  has  the  merit  of  keepiag  alive  the  excitement  of  the 
reader  till  the  closing  page." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  highly-iateresting  romance  wUl  find  a  place  amongst 
the  standard  works  of  fiction." — Family  Herald. 

"  This  is  an  experiment,  and  a  successful  one." — Atlas, 
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xvr. 

In  3  Yol.,  price  31s.  6d. 

THE    CAMPBELLS, 

"The  story  is  full  of  interest." — Enquirer. 
XVII. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

EBB    AND    FLOW. 

"  It  will  amuse  tlios  who  like  to  find  something  out  of  the 
■usual  even  tenor  of  a  novel ;  to  such  it  can  fairly  he  recom- 
mended."— The  Sun. 

XVIII. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

GEOEGIE  BARRINGTON, 

By  the  Author  of  ''  Old  Memories,"  &c. 

"  This  novel  is  full  of  power,  full  of  interest,  and  full  of 
those  fascinations  and  spells  which  none  but  extraordinarily- 
gifted  can  produce." — Glohe. 

XIX. 

In  2  vols.,  price  21s. 

BEVEBLEY  PBIOBY. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  tale." — Naval  and  Military. 
"  Beverley  Priory  is  in  no  part  of  it  a  dull  novel,  and  is  un- 
questionably clever. ' ' — Examiner. 
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XX 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

THE  PAESON  AND  THE  POOR. 

"  There  is  much,  that  is  very  good  in  this  tale  j  it  is  cleverly 
written,  and  with  good  feeling." — Athe7iceum. 

*'  "We  have  read  this  novel  with  a  gTeat  deal  of  pleasure ;  the 
dialogue  is  always  spirited  and  natural.  The  children  talk  like 
children,  and  the  men  and  women  remind  us  of  flesh  and  blood." 
— Morning  Herald. 

"  The  characters  and  incidents  are  such  as  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  while  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  hook 
will  render  it  not  only  pleasant  but  profitable  reading." — 
Bradford  Review. 

"The  author  has  made  the  incidents  of  every-day  life  a 
vehicle  through  which  lessons  of  virtue,  blended  with  religion, 
may  be  conveyed." — Kilkenny  Moderator. 

"  A  story  of  country  life,  written  by  one  who  knew  weM 
how  to  describe  both  cottage  and  hall  life." — 

"It  bears  the  impress  of  truth  and  Nature's  simplicity  through- 
out."— Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

XXI. 

In  3  vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

THE   FATE   OF   FOLLY, 

BY  LORD  B******* 
Author  of  Masters  and  Workmen,  &c. 
"This   is  one  of  the  very  few  works  of  fiction   that   should   be 
added  to  every  Public  Free  Library.     It   contains  more   moral 
lessons,  more  to  elevate  the  minds  of  readers,  and  has  higher  aims 
than  almost  any  novel  we  have  read.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  re-- 
plete  with  incident  and  amusement.'' — Globe, 
"  It  is  a  good  hook.''  —Spectator. 
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XXII. 

In  3  vols,,  price  Sis.  6d. 

BETTY  WESTMINSTER, 

BY  W.  PL  ATT,   Esq. 

"A  lesson  of  sound  practical  morality,  inculcated  with  charm- 
ing effect ; — a  story  which  bears  in  every  chapter  the  __impress  of 
intellect,  taste,  and  sensibility.''— Morwiw^  Post. 

**  Betty  Westminster  is  the  representative  of  a  type  of  society 
but  little  used  by  novelists — the  money-getting  tradesmen  of  pro- 
vincial towns.  It  is  written  with  talent  and  considerable  skill." — 
New  Quarterly  Review. 

♦•There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  this  story." — Examiner. 

"There  is  much  comic  satire  in  it.  The  author  has  power 
worth  cultivating  " — Examiner. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  spirit  in  these  volumes,  and  great 
talent  shown  in  the  book." — Athenaum. 

"A  book  of  greater  interest  has  not  come  under  our  notice  for 
yez.xs."— Review. 

"All  is  described  by  a  master  hand."— /oA«  BulU 

XXIII. 

In  3  vols.,  post  8vo.,  31s.  6d. 

FROM  THE  PEASANTRY  TO  THE 
PEERAGE. 

BY  BLUE  TUNIC.     - 

XXIV. 

In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  price  21s. 

THE  TWO   HOUSEHOLDS. 
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